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Abstract 


Archaeological excavations were carried out at al-Qisha, located on the Wadi 
Masila in the Mahra region of the Republic of Yemen. Situated along the Northern 
Indian Ocean coast, the Wadi Masila is an integral part of the Hadramaut drainage system 
located within the geological Hadramaut Arch. Regional surveys were carried out 
between 1997-2000, defining Bronze and Iron Age and Islamic period sites. Al-Qisha is 
an Islamic period settlement site that spans over 1 km and includes an extensive village 
(part of which is still inhabited), a cemetery, and a mosque. Other research of the Islamic 
period in this region has focused on large port sites, such as Hairidj, Sharma and al-Shihr. 
The al-Qisha excavations, however, provide a unique opportunity to begin exploring | 
local trade and habitation patterns. Local and imported wares are discussed, and are 
divided into four archaeological phases spanning the 9" century CE to the present. An 
interdisciplinary approach, incorporating archaeological, historical and ethnographic 
sources, is employed to gain valuable insights on the complex historic relationships 
between regional settled and nomadic populations. For example, historical documents 
and ethnographic research define many key pilgrimage (ziyara) and trade routes leading 
to Qabr Hud, a major shrine in the Hadramaut. The Ba‘Abbad of al-Qisha, also 
associated with Qabr Hud, provide security and serve as mediators of tribal disputes of 
settled Hadramis, Mahra and Bedouin. Such sanctuaries, or hawtahs, also served as vital 
commercial centers in an otherwise unstable political environment. Al-Qisha as an 
archaeological site is enmeshed in an historical and ethnographic landscape of trade and 


mediation, and as an extension of Qabr Hud is one example of “hawtah” get to market. 
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INTRODUCTION 


From 19997 -2001 the Mahra Archaeology Project (henceforth MAP), conducted 
a comprehensive archaeological survey of the Mahra Governate of Yemen (Figs. 1 & 7, 
see Appendix I). In total, MAP catalogued nearly 150 sites with dates ranging from the 
Palaeolithic to the Islamic period (Zarins and Newton 1998, 2000, 2001). The author’s ~ 
contribution to MAP was to focus on the latter and attempt to contextualize the late 
historic period of the Mahra Governate with the archaeology of the region. The focus of 
this dissertation, therefore, is the alae of the Islamic period settlement site of al- 
Qisha, which is located at the mouth of Wadi Masila along the border of the Hadramaut 
and Mahra regions of Yemen (Figs. 1 & 8). For a preliminary report of the work, see 
Newton 2007. 

This dissertation has three goals. The main objective is to present the data 
collected from excavations at al-Qisha, the first excavated Islamic period settlement site 
in the Mahra region of Yemen to date. The second goal is to examine this site in its 
greater cultural and physical landscape. And third, getting to the “route” of the matter, 
al-Qisha serves as a gateway community linked with the Ba‘ Abbad of Qabr Hud, the 
tomb of the pre-Islamic prophet Hud. This is one of many sacred enclaves in the region 
where people meet to perform pilgrimage and/or visitation (zivara). These enclaves, or 
hawtahs, are neutral zones and their servitors, in this case the Ba‘ Abbad, provide security 


and serve as mediators for tribal disputes. Moreover, hawtahs become vital market 
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sents in an otherwise unstable political environment. Therefore, al-Qisha is a village 
enmeshed in an historical landscape of pilgrimage, trade and meditation and as an 
extension of Qabr Hud, is one example of “hawtah” get to market. | 
This study is unique in that it presents a first attempt to integrate archaeology with 
the scant history and sparse ethnography of the Mahra and Hadramaut regions. 
Accordingly, relevant geological, geographical, ethnographic, historical and 
archaeological information about these regions is integrated here to elucidate the Islamic 
socio-political system of interaction that enables a complex pattern of trade to take place. 
For example, this is the first study to link ziyara GilotitiaaeWisitaton) traditions to 
patterns of trade in southern Arabia in the Islamic period. Ziyara to shrines, particularly 
in the Hadramaut, involves a complex socio-political system centered on mediation, the 
concept of the hawtah, or sacred enclave/territory, and the people who administer and 
maintain these inviolable places of protection and veneration. The Ba‘ Abbad, a high- 
ranking mashayikh (traditionally revered for their religious knowledge) family, are the 
conservators of Qabr Hud, which lies at the convergence of Wadi Masila and Wadi 
Hadramaut (Figs. 1 & 8), have settled at al-Qisha thereby creating a quasi-hawtah, which 
in turn, mediates the territory within the Wadi Masila southward from Qabr Hud. This is 
important because al-Qisha, therefore, becomes an extension of the hawtah at Qabr Hud. 
Significantly, Wadi Masila currently serves as the intersected border between the 
Hadramaut and Mahra regions, thereby making it even more important for Wadi Masila 
to be a territory placed under the protection of a hawtah and a mashayikh family, such as 
the Ba‘Abbad. Because the Ba‘ Abbad are the conservators to Qabr Hud, which is located 


at the point where the Wadis Masila and Hadramaut converge, it is suggested here that al- 
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Qisha, with its strategically placed fort and associated settlement, serves as a gateway 
community to control and protect the movement of people and goods through the Wadi 
Masila to and from Qabr Hud throughout the Islamic and possibly earlier periods. 

In order to understand the Islamic period occupation at Wadi Masila and the 
socio-political aspects involved in local trade, it is important to consider the preceding 
periods, as well as the physical environment. Chapter 1 presents the relevant geologic, 
geographic, and environmental background as well as a discussion on the cultural history 
of the Wadi Masila, beginning with the Palaeolithic. The Late Iron Age (400-700 CE), 
which bridges the earlier Iron Age to the Islamic period, is discussed most thoroughly, as 
it precedes the main topic of the dissertation: the Islamic period. This chapter ends with 
a discussion of the important trade routes, which sets the stage for further discussions on 
the faperaniee of routes and how they are important factors in the production of 
landscapes. This chapter also introduces the important ethnic/linguistic groups relevant 
to understanding trade and interaction in the Wadi Masila region during the Islamic 
period: Hadramis, Arab Bedouin, and the Mahra. The intricate relationships between 
these groups were forged at least in the Iron Age, which established and defined a 
complex web of socio-economic and political interaction and traditions, such as the 
hawtah, that continue to the present day. 

Chapter 2 provides the historical background, from both Western Classical 
sources and later relevant Islamic geographers for the Wadi Masila region. A brief 
discussion of the political history of Yemen is also provided here to orient the reader. 
The Hadramis, Arab Bedouin and the Mahra are discussed in greater detail in this chapter 


to provide the necessary historical and socio-political background to understand the 
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complex relationships between these groups. These relationships define territory, shape 
social institutions (such as the concept of the hawtah, or sacred enclave) and construct 
and establish trade patterns and routes through their respective regions. 

While this dissertation utilizes historical sources, it is mainly an archaeological 
study of an Islamic settlement. Islamic archaeology is an emerging specialization in 
archaeology. Like any other discipline, it has a specific history that elucidates its 
development. Chapter 3 has two parts, the first provides a history of Islamic 
archaeology, while the second part discusses the relevant imported ceramics and an 
overview of Islamic period archaeology. This chapter provides the necessary background 
to contextualize the information from the excavations at al-Qisha, the subject of the next 
chapter. 

Chapter 4 is composed of four parts. Part I presents the necessary Islamic period 
geographic information to better caetend the Islamic period history and archaeology 
relevant to the Mahra region, which is discussed in Part II. Part III introduces the 
archaeological data collected from survey and excavations at al-Qisha. This chapter 
provides the first stratigraphic ceramic analysis from any settlement site in the Mahra 
Governorate of Yemen to date. Part IV outlines the significant Islamic period sites 
surveyed by MAP relevant to the study area (see Appendix I for a complete list of MAP 
survey sites). 

Chapter 5 suggests that al-Qisha be viewed in its wider landscape—a landscape of 
pilgrimage and trade. Therefore, Part II examines the concept and history of landscape 
archaeology and discusses the grounds for incorporating routes in landscape and 


archaeological studies. Part II of this chapter presents the background linking al-Qisha to 
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Qabr Hud via Wadi Masila—pilgrimage and trade. Therefore, pilgrimage in general is 
discussed as well as the particulars of the Qabr Hud ziyara. Trade is an important feature 
of pilgrimage as well, so consequently a discussion of how pilgrimage centers serve as 
market places follows. In addition, there is a discussion of how the Ba‘ Abbad family 
links the village of al-Qisha (located on the border between the Hadramaut and Mahra) to 
Qabr Hud, a place of pilgrimage (ziyara), where the Wadis Masila and Hadramaut ' » 
converge. | 

The final chapter, Chapter 6, presents the conclusion: Throughout the Islamic 
period, and likely during at least the preceding Iron Age, Wadi Masila is an important 
trade and pilgrimage route that links al-Qisha with Qabr Hud, thereby creating and 


sustaining a mediated and negotiated landscape of trade and pilgrimage. 
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Chapter 1 


The Geography, Geology, and Pre-Islamic Cultural History of Wadi Masila 


Introduction 
The archaeological, historical, and ethnographic work described in this chapter 
focuses on the base of the Wadi Masila within the Mahra Governorate of the Republic of 
Yemen (see Altounyan 1947: 231) (Fig. 1). The first part of this chapter is devoted to the 
current physical geography of Wadi Masila as its geography, geology, ecology, flora and 
fauna are introduced. In addition, prior to discussing the cultural history of the Wadi 
Masila, the environmental situation of this area from the Pleistocene/Quaternary and the 
eee are presented. In order to set the stage for the Islamic period and the Islamic 
archaeology of al-Qisha in Wadi Masila, the culture history of the area must also be 
ascertained. Therefore, the Palaeolithic through the Iron Age periods are discussed 
briefly. The remaining part of the chapter concentrates particularly on the Iron Age, as it 
is most relevant to understanding the Islamic period. For example, the Hadramaut 
Kingdom is discussed, as well as the relationship the Mahra and the Arab Bedouin have 
"with this state. As will be discussed later, this relationship had a lasting effect on later 
relationships on how the cultural’ landscape is produced and maintained. The relevant 
Iron Age scripts are introduced, as they provide valuable insight on the aforementioned 
relationships between the Hadrami state, the Mahra and the Bedouin Arabs. This chapter 
concludes with a introduction to the trade routes that bind the Hadramis, Mahra and 
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Bedouin together. These routes and how the inhabitants of these regions utilized them 
are important to understand as they are the lines of communication and exchange. Trade 
routes often follow the physical geographical topography, but the territories in which they 
are located are tied:'to these respective social groups. Therefore, this network of routes 
that bind the Hadramis, the Mahra and the Bedouin also separate and define them, even 
though this elaborate communication and exchange system requires the. participation and 


cooperation of all three social groups. 


Geography of the Wadi Masila Region 

This region belongs to a larger geographical area known as the Hadramaut (for 
the meaning of the terms “Masila” and “Hadramaut,” see below). The Hadramaut is a 
deep valley running parallel to the southern coast of Arabia (between 48 and 50° E) 
between precipitous walls rising to a high plateau (the jaw/), which on the south separates 
it from a narrow coastal plain and on the north from an arid tract merging into the Rub‘ 
al-Khali (Empty Quarter). The eastern end, often referred to as Wadi Masila, turns 
southeast to the sea and is sometimes strictly speaking not considered part of the 
Hadramaut (Beeston 1971: 51; Smith 2004: 339). While the Wadi Masila represents an 
outstanding drainage feature, it is in fact tied to a larger Hadramaut-Wadi Jawf system 
(Beydoun 1966: H3-4; see a basic description in Ingrams 1936: 541-542 and 1938: 289- 
312; Caton-Thompson and Gardiner 1939: 22-23; Caton-Thompson 1953: 191-193; van 
der Meulen and von Wissmann 1932; Ingrams 1942: for a basic summary of visits to the 
area and mapping by Europeans since 1870, see von Wissmann 1958; Inizan et. al. 1998: 


139) (See Fig. 2.). 
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Presently, the system is in an arid phase (see below) and is characterized by the 
presence of largely relict drainage tributaries called adie (Arabic plural widyan) feeding 
into the main river system and cutting across the jaw/ plateau or tableland (van der 
Meulen and von Wissmann 1932: 53-58; Gentelle 1998: 37). These drainage widyan are 
severely incised (in some cases over 300m deep) creating spectacular gorges (Vogt and 
Sedov 1994: 2; Gentelle 1998: 34). The Hadramaut and Wadi Masila cut across the 


tableland obliquely from its eastern end across the axis of the South Hadramaut Arch. 


Fig. 1: 4A map of key Islamic period coastal sites in Arabia, 
the Persian Gulf and the Indian Ocean 
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Wadi Masila 

The perennial and often massive flooding aspect (Arabic seil) of the Wadi Masila 
(Boxberger 2002: 13), in contrast to the dry Hadramaut, is somewhat of a puzzle to 
researchers (Plate 3). Caton-Thompson (1953: 193) suggested it was caused by stream 
piracy, stream reversal, or lava altering the course with a damming effect. Current | 
geological opinion hypothesizes that the Masila collects the drainage from the entire jaw/ 
plateau within its synclinal depression creating the perennial aspect. Thus, carrying water 
on a more or less continuous basis from the area just west of Qabr Hud, the eroded valley 
narrows too less than 150m wide at Wadi Hadhuf. The adjoining cliffs tower over 200m 
in height. The wadi constricts even further to a 50m width in its lower course south of 
Qala’ ain and then opens into a series of cultivated aeolian silt terraces similar to those 
described Aiaher west within the Wadi Hadramaut and its tributaries (W.H. Ingrams 


1936: 543-551) (Fig. 2 and Plate 1). 
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Fig. 2: A Map of the Hadramaut and Masila Wadi Systems (after Ingrams 1936; 
note the Mahra region to the east of Wadi Masila) 

The Masila enters a short coastal plain, which is part of a much larger 
discontinuous coastal plain of variable width bordered by the coastal mountain belt 
characteristic of the central part of South Arabia. The foothills are also severely block- 
faulted with heights from 900-1200m above sea level (asl) and sloping severely feats 
the coast. This coastal belt is composed of gravel flats, alluvium, and the interplay of 
older rock, recent lavas, raised beaches, terraces and dunes. At the seacoast, two low 
level berms are seen 200 and 500m from the coast. A third much higher berm 3m high is 
visible one kilometer inland and is a very pronounced feature running west-east along the 


coast (also known as The Flandrian Transgression). 
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Other coastal wadi systems to the east and west of the Wadi Masila (Arabic khor) 
are very short in terms of drainage. Less than 10 km in length, they empty from the 
coastal ranges to the sea (Vogt and Sedov 1994: 3). In most cases, the water percolates 
underground resurfacing in the coastal plain draining into the sea. Although such khors 
or lagoons are a common occurrence along the North Indian Ocean coast, they are rare in 
the Masila area. The perennial nature of the Wadi Masila due to its larger catchment 
area, however, in terms of a dynamic hydrological phenomenon, may be an explanation 
for the apparent lack of the khor formations along this portion of the coast. Alternatively, 
the block faulting and uplift characteristic of the region may also help explain the lack of 
lagoonal formation. The continental shelf at the Wadi Masila is extremely narrow and in 
places very precipitous. This narrow shelf is also characterized by the presence of local 


underwater deltaic deposits as well as coral reefs. 


Geology 

The jaw or tableland in the Hadramaut Arch or Plateau (Gentelle 1997: 18-19) is 
the result of a continental margin created by the rifting of the Gulf of Aden between 35- 
18 million years ago [The Afar Plume] (Watchorn et. al. 1998: 165). Originating east of 
the main Arabian Shield in Yemen, this structure is the product of early Tertiary block 
faulting and separation caused by the Afar Plume thus also creating the Arabian Sea (Fig. 
3). The arch trends slightly west to east with its highest western elevation at 1100m 
above mean sea level (msl) tilting to the south as it runs from the Hadramaut to its eastern 
end near Mirbat in Oman. Extensive faulting is characteristic at the western end, which 
gives way to gradually less intense and visible faulting in Dhofar. Such faulting and 
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subsequent erosional activity has created relatively easy north-south communications but 
east-west routes are extremely rare (see a discussion of routes below, e.g. at al-Ghayda). 
As noted earlier, within this block, the Wadi Masila represents an outstanding drainage 
feature tied to a much larger Hadramaut-Wadi Jawf System. 

Physiographically, the region can be characterized as high rift shoulder 1500- 
2000m in height eroding into a low relief coastal plain. Structural arches or highs were 
produced as part of this rifting and include the Mukalla, Fartak and Masila Highs of the 
area in question (Watchorn et. al. 1998: 167 and fig. D1/2). The cross section of the 
Hadramaut area can be subdivided into the Interior Plateau (aw/), the Rift Shoulae and 
Block-Faulted Hinge and Coastal zones (/bid: 169 and fig. D1.2). Thus, the Arch forms 
the shoulder of the rift and is a composite drainage divide incorporating both north and 


south flowing wadis (Watchorn et. al. 1998: 170). 
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Fig. 3: Simplified geological map of the Mukulla-Sayhut region 
(after Watchorn et. al. 1998: 169) 


. Within the study zone, the jaw/ Plateau is composed of Paleocene limestone 
capped by resistant Eocene mesas. Further east, the Hadramaut system has cut deep 
gorges to expose the underlying Cretaceous beds (the Tawilah Group) as well as even the 
earlier Upper Jurassic Amran Formation (Beydoun 1966: H4-H5). Along the Wadi 
Masila itself, Eocene (Umm er Radhuma), Oligocene (Jeza) and Upper Miocene/Pliocene 
(Shihr Group) exposed formations are routinely seen (Robertson Group 1994 Geologic 
Map Sheets 16L and 15L). In its most easterly manifestation, in Dhofar, the incised 
wadis have exposed similar Eocene-Oligocene beds (Dammam, Rus, Umm er Radhuma; 
Harza 1985: 15; MacDonald 1989: 32; Cremaschi and Negrino 2002: 325-327). The 


current Hadramaut/Wadi Masila drainage system was established in the Upper Miocene/ 
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Pliocene according to some researchers (Beydoun 1966: H6) with estimates on the 
Pliocene (6-2.5 my) deltaic deposits of the system creating a fan over 2000m thick (Sarar 
Formation) near al-Qisha (Watchorn et. al. 1998: 168, 186). This reflects the great 
volume of discharge from the Hadramaut system since at least 7-9 million years ago. 
Together with faulting and subsidence/uplift, it helps explain the inability of geologists to — 
determine the total depth of the wadi deposits and its perennial nature (for the details of 
the relevant Cenozoic formations, see Beydoun 1966: H33-39). 

The Sayhut volcanic cones and flows, some 10-60m thick, occur along the upper 
Wadi Masila as well as along a number of western tributary wadis. They can also be seen 
as discrete flows and cones along the coast west of the Wadi Masila (see Fig. 3) 
(Robertston Group 1994 “Late Pleistocene Qub” Sheets 15K-L). Two distinct episodic 
phases are projected: The first occurred over a Pliocene terrace (+30-35m) and the 


second covered a Mid-Pleistocene terrace system at +12-16m (Beydoun 1966: H-40). 


Ecology 

The Hadramaut/Wadi Masila Gi Tarim (a major town in Wadi Hadramaut) 
traverses 250km to the sea and is located within the Southern Arabian Highlands-Coastal 
geographical zones (see above) slong the northern Indian Ocean. The region’s climate is 
classified as Sub-Desertic with an annual precipitation of under 200mm in most locations 
(Edgell 2006; for a discussion of the microclimate, see Vogt and Sedov 1994: 4). The 
jawl has relatively low humidity, and a very high evaporation rate as well as great diurnal 
temperatures (over 33° C in the summer). Hence, dewfall is an important source of 
moisture. 
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The Southwest Monsoon 

The monsoonal climate of the North Indian Ocean is probably the most striking 
climatological force in the region and is characterized by a seasonal reversal of the 
atmospheric and Seeanis circulation patterns (Emeis et. al. 1995: 355-356). During 
winter, the temperatures over Arabia, being lower than over the ocean (0-20° C), induce 
dry northeasterlies to blow towards the sea, while during summer (25-50° C), the land is 
warmer than the sea, producing a reversal in wind direction. Where these two systems 
meet across the Arabian Peninsula is called the Inter-Tropical Convergence Zone (ITCZ, 
see Fig. 4) (Miller and Cope 1996: 8-9). Thus, the ocean southwesterlies blow moisture 
over the land in a northward direction and are referred to cohesively as the southwest 
(SW) or summer monsoon (khareef). Such seasonal winds are strengthened in pluvials 
and lessened in aridials when cold dry air moves southward. The monsoon climate 
prevailing today produces also large salinity temperature gradients over the north Indian 
Ocean depending on the amount of rainfall and strength of the monsoon (Fontugne and 
Duplessy 1986: 69 and fig. 5). These factors, in turn, produce a distinctive upwelling and 

create extremely productive marine life resources and particularly in Dhofar, a fertile 
onshore environment (Fontugne and Duplessy 1986: 494; Prell 1984: 361). 

The block-faulted hills (up to the 300m elevation line) create a rain shadow 
limiting the direct modern influence of the SW Monsoon to the coastal belt and the most 
proximal elements of the hills (for past monsoonal conditions, see below). 

The dramatic differences between the coastal belt and the interior (nejd) are thus 
largely due to the local geomorphology combined with the effects of the SW Monsoon 
(for a similar effect, note the descriptions of the ecology along the adjoining Horn of 
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Africa). This climatic pattern combined with the geography affects wadi flow, lacustrine 
formation as well as aquifer recharge (for a recent study of lacustrine deposits in Arabia, 
see Parker et. al. 2006). Currently, the strongest SW Monsoon rains are felt east in 
Omani Dhofar but the effects, such as coastal upwelling, are projected as far as Mukalla 
well to the west of Wadi Masila and Sayhut (Clemens et. al. 1991). The microclimate that 
is produced at the interior foothills of the Dhofar mountains by the SW monsoon provides _ | 
the optimal environment for what is considered the “best” frankincense (Boswellia sacra, 


see below). 


Fig. 4: The SW monsoon winds (after Clemens et. al. 1991: fig. 1) 
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WADI MASILA FLORA AND FAUNA 

The Wadi Masila as a riverine system incorporates elements of the highlands 
(jawl), riverine terraces, wadi bottoms, sand dune areas, coastal fans, and the seashore. 
(For soil types, see Taylor et. al. 1985). Due to the geographical location of the study 
area, the SW Monsoon and its largely effective insolation, the floral elements are affected 
in a dramatic way. All these factors place the eg within a larger Southern Arabian 
phytogeography zone which necessarily ieaselaes a number of distinctive floral 
provinces such as the 1) Somalia-Masai (also called Afro-Oriental, Eritreo-Arabian, 
Sudano-Zambesian), 2) Irano-Turanian, 3) Deccan-Malaysian, and the 4) Saharo-Sindian 
(or Nubo-Sindian) (Zohary 1973; Cope 1988: 306; Miller and Cope 1996: 26-27; 
Ghazanfar 1992: 191) (See Fig. 5). Thus, the Wadi Masila system may be a complex mix 
of all three provinces with percentages varying depending on the local micro-ecology. 

The domestication of flora and fauna, underway in a significant manner since at 
least 5,000 BCE, has also produced significant changes in the landscape as well as the 
local biotopes. In terms of local current floral domestication, approximately 14% of the 
identified total flora is cultivated species. Note that some cultigens are local while others 
have been imported over time from other regions. For example, sorghums, millets, 
cotton, and indigo are East African in origin while barley, wheat, lettuce, onions, garlic, 
and carrots come from the Fertile Crescent domestication center. Rice, citrus fruits, 
pepper, cinnamon come from Southeast Asia. Post-1500 CE New World imports consist 
of potatoes, tomatoes, and tobacco (Levkovskaya and Filatenko 1992; McCorriston 2000; 


Vogt and Sedov 1994: 3). 
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Flora 

The flora of the region can be treated as a cohesive whole from Dhofar to the 
Ramlat Sabatyn (Martinez 1997: 132; Miller and Morris 1988; Cope 1988, Mandaville 
1977; Bel and Monod 1996). Wadi Masila, as part of the larger south-central Arabian 


region, however, finds most floral species allied to or originating in the African 
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Fig. 5: General limits of the indie phytogeographical regions of Africa and Asia 
(after Zohary 1973) 
Horn (see Gillett et. al. 1971). Over fifty endemic genera have been identified which 
include species of Acacias, Aloes, Commiphora, Boswellia, Euphorbias, Indigofera, 
Ipomoea, Caralluma, Cyperus and others (Zohary 1973: 205-209; Miller and Cope 1996: 
22-25 and Map 5; Miller and Morris 1988; Lavranos 1967). 
In the Wadi Masila region, floristic makeup is also determined by altitudinal 

zonation. Along the lower coast, mangrove vegetation (Avicennia sp. or rarely 


Rhizophora sp., see below) alternates with adaptive grass communities (Miller and Cope 
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1996: 22). On the lower eroded plains (below 1500m) Acacia-Commiphora-Tamarix 
deciduous bushland is predominant (Ghazanfar 1992; Miller and Cope 1996: 18). In 
draining valleys/wadis, Ziziphus and Cissus are most characteristic, while species of 
Ficus grow near water sources (see Caton-Thompson and Gardner 1939: 28). Above 
1,500m, primarily in the western Asir highlands, evergreen montane forests flourish (see 
Bel and Monod 1996: 90-91; Miller and Cope 1996: 19-20), dominated by various 
Acacias, Juniperus and Olea sp. Acacia and Prosopis thrive in high draining valleys. In 
the upland jaw/, major plant endemic communities include Euphorbias/Caesalpinas and 
Grewia/Jatropas (Vogt and Sedov 1994: 2; KOMEX 1993: 3-30). Aboriginal flora prior 
to farming and animal grazing within the parkland/steppe grasslands was also dominated 
by Panicum grasses and Typha rushes (Vogt and Sedov 1994: 3; for pollen of these 
species derived from offshore cores see Caratini et. al. 1978: 268, 270; for amore 
expansive species list from Early Holocene Ramlat Sabayn, see Inizan et. al. 1998: Table 
3 and Hoelzmann et. al. 1998: 38; from Late Neolithic context in the jaw, see 


McCorriston 2000: 28, Table 10). 


Fauna 

The various faunal species of the region also reflect the unique ecological mix of 
southern Arabia combining elements of the 1) Palaeartic (Eurasiatic), 2) Afro-Tropical 
and 3) Oriental (Saharo-Sindian) groups (Biittiker 1988: 314; Harrison 1964: 4-5; Linn 
1988: 277-304, Gallagher and Harrison 1988: 437-442; Arnold 1987; Gallagher and 
Arnold 1988:405-13; Gallagher and Woodstock 1980; Gallagher 1988: 415-436; re 
and Wisner 1987: 48-58). For a discussion of inveriebistes note the land mollusca 
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(Mordan 1988: 397-400), locusts/ grasshoppers (Popov 1988: 325-346 cf. swarms: 330- 
331), and Ants/termites (Collingwood 1988: 361-362; Chhotani 1988: 363-371; 
Darlington 1984). 

Marine resources in the area are tied to the upwelling phenomenon of the SW . 
Monsoon. These include important fish groups from both pelagic (barracudas, tunas, oe 
others) as well as the deeper neritic species (scaridae, ariidae and others). The most 
important current resource in terms of food and oil is the small fish Sardinella longiceps. 
Other important marine sources include seerfishes, sharks, rays, various percids, demersal 
and pelagic species. Small shoaling species include the above-mentioned sardines, 
herring, anchovies and mackerels. Also utilized were basses, croakers, larger tunas, and 
elasmobrachs (Randall 1995; al-Abd al-Salaam 1995). Important invertebrate groups 
include shell species such as shrimp, abalone, lobsters, crabs and mobile scrombroids. 
Dolphins, sea turtles (Chelonia mydas) and cetaceans are also present, the latter 
producing the valuable ambergris (Ryther and Menzel 1965; Wooster et. al. 1967; Rass 
1967; for marine resources at Khor Rori from the early centuries CE see Wilkins 2002: 
271-277; for the list of marine species in the East Africa during the Islamic period, see 
Horan and Nina Mudida 1993: Table 41.1; for the early Holocene of northern Oman see 
Cleuziou and Tosi 2000: 42-43; a report for identified species from al-Qisha by Dr. Brian 
Hesse is forthcoming). 

Currently, the fauna is impoverished due to excessive hunting since the 
introduction of firearms in the 16" century and continuous farming/cultivation since the 
fifth millennium BCE at the latest. The larger fauna (including oryx [Oryx leucoryx], 
gazelles [Gazella spp.], equids (E. asinus, E. hemionus], lions [Leo sp.], lynxes [Felis 
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lynx], ostrich [Strutho sp.], wild goats [Capra aegagrus] and sheep [Ovis ammon)}), are 
completely or largely extinct. Small mammals only have survived to the present day 
including Vulpes sp. (foxes), Gerbillus sp. (gerbils), Canis lupus and sp. (wolves), (Felis 
spp.) smaller cats, mongoose, (Procavia sp.) hyraxes, (Lepus sp.) rabbits, (Herpestes 
ssp.) snakes and even the occasional primate, Papio hamadryas (Fernandes et. al. 2006; 
Wildman 2000; Wildman et. al. 2004; Rose 2007, for a full discussion of mammalian 


species within Arabia, see Harrison 1964; Harrison and Bates 1991). 


The Pleistocene/Quaternary 
The beginning of the world wide glacial period (Quaternary) in Arabia has 
variably been placed between 2.2 and 1.6 my BP (Hotzl et. al. 1984: 332-335; Whitney 
et. al. 1983: 28; OXY stages 90-60, somewhat later than in China or North America, see 
Kukla 1987). The epoch for Southern Arabia can be partitioned into a number of 
‘subdivisions based on recognizable terrace formations that correlate with proxy data from 
marine sediments and tentative associations with cultural periods. Its placement within 
the larger word-wide data remains to be fully analyzed. Thus, this schema should be 
considered tentative and preliminary and can be placed on a safer footing as we approach 
the end of the Quaternary. Therefore, we should keep in mind that southern Arabia 
accumulated fluvial and lacustrine deposits primarily during inter-glacial pluvials and 
that during the cooler aridials, eroded and transformed sediments were turned into 
terraces (Hannss 1998: 26). Putting it simply, lower sea level during the cooler aridials 


meant bed adjustment for the Wadi Masila thereby creating both a history of terraces 
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which are also tied to contemporary offshore and (now) submerged sediments (see Wadi 
Masila well sections, Fig. 6). 

While the onset of colder temperatures and lowering precipitation in the Early 
Pleistocene may have ended the great cross-flowing rivers of Arabia such as the Wadis 
Dawasir, Sahba and Rimah (Anton 1984: 280-283 and Fig. 116) (see Fig. 4), in Southern 
Oman (Dhofar) and the western Hadramaut, continued alluvial floodplain deposits have 
been recognized (Amirkhanov 1994: 221; OXY 37-47). While the Hadramaut Valley 
may have been cut and filled initially during the Upper Miocene and Pliocene, at this 
time, Early Quaternary aeolian silt deposits have also been recognized (Caton-Thompson 
and Gardiner 1939: 25, 29 and fig. 2; Caton-Thompson 1944: 4-7; Amirkhanov 1991: 
322-323). The following interglacial period (pluvial) was characterized by deeply incised 


meander channels producing upper alluvial fans and terraces (1.3 -1.1 my BP). 
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Fig. 6: Lower Wadi Masila well sections 


During the Middle Pleistocene, (900,000-650,000 and 650,000-400,000 BP) the 
gradual increase in aridity was marked by occasional episodes of fluvial activity caused 
by spikes in monsoon intensity (Rose 2007). Terraces of siiuedal gravels have been 
identified at lower levels (+20-15m) (Zarins 1998: 180, 2001: 30; OXY 35-132). 
However, their exact placement within the larger Quaternary sequence remains to be 
studied (Anton 1984: 284-285). 

A third phase of alluvial deposition can be dated to 400,000-150,000 years BP 
(OXY 7-11). The first identified evidence of the SW Monsoon is reported during this 


period (329, 261, 215 kya; Clemens et. al. 1991; Whitney et. al. 1983: 39, 45-47, 65; 
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Emeis et. al. 1995). A similar pattern for the SW Monsoon is also reported from northern 
Somalia across the rifted Gulf of Aden based on the evidence of tufas and speleothems 
(260-250, 176-160 kya; Brook et. al. 1998: 245-246). 

Substantially lower alluvial terraces and fans at +10, +5 and +3m consist of 
gravelly and silty beds considered to be Late Pleistocene (120,000-50,000 kya; OXY 5) 
(Zarins 1998: 180-182: Rose 2007). These deposits have been recognized in the Wadi 
Hadramaut (Amirkhanov 1991: fig. 109; 1994: 221-222; Caton-Thompson and Gardiner 
1939: fig. 2; 26, 29; the lower Wadi Masila well sections belong to this period, see Fig. 
5). A number of fossil oxbow remnants consisting of aeolian deposits found at the mouth 
of the Wadi Masila fan may also date to this period (Robertson Group 1994 sheet 15L). 
From this period, researchers have recognized that demeen Wadi Jawf, the central 
Ramlat Sabatayn-Hadramaut and the eastern Wadi Masila were one river system 
Cisiioi et. al. 1992: 8; Inizan et. al. 1998; such a system must have begun in the Early 
Pleistocene if not the Upper Miocene-Pliocene, based on the extensive eating described 
above). The SW Monsoon is recognized as influencing this system due to the presence of 
tufas, travertines and speolethems dated 125-50 kya (Clemens et. al. 1991; for similar 

| dates [116-75 kya] from northern Somalia, see Brook et. al. 1998: 243, 245-6). 
Csnianciey lacustrine deposits in the Southwest Rub‘ al-Khali belong to this period as 
well (McClure 1984: 209; Anton 1984: 285). This optimal climate phase ended by 60-50 
kya. 

The following phase (60-30 kya) was probably exceedingly cold and arid based 
on nearby offshore ocean cores (OXY 4) (Alula-Fartak deep) (Caratini et. al. 1978: 267 
and Fig. 1; Sirocko et. al. 1991). In the Rub‘ al-Khali, a significant arid phase is 
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associated with sand dune creation (DUNE MOVEMENT I) (McClure 1978: 258-260 
and figs. 84-86; 1984; 1988; Rose 2007). | 

The terminal Pleistocene deposits along current wadi floors (+1-2 m.) in Oman 
date to 30,000-18,000 BP (OXY 3; Zarins 2001: 30-31). These dates are supported by 
aquifer recharge data (Zarins 1998: 184). In the Hadramaut system, both Amirkhanov 
(1991: 322-323; table 47) and Cleuziou et. al. (1992: 8, 13) suggest a rejuvenation during 
this period. Some of the latest stream meanders found in the Wadi Masila fan can date to 
this period (Robertson Group 1994 sheet 151). Caton-Thompson and Gardiner (1939: 
27-29) recognized contemporary tufa/travertine deposits in upper Hadramaut tributaries; 
in Dhofar a similar situation is described by MacDonald et. al. (1989: fig. 3.2). In 
selected southwestern tributaries of the Ramlat Sabatayn, aeolian dust deposits represent 
active fluvial channels feeding the Hadramaut system (see Coque-Delhuille and Gentelle 
1998). 

The eerie 20,000-10,000 BP is considered to be hyperarid and cold (Sanlaville 
1998: 256; Blanchet et. al. 1998). In the Rub‘al-Khali a second phase of sand dune 
formation is recognized (DUNE MOVEMENT II) (MClure 1978: 258; 1984; for similar 
data from the Umm as Samim sands in central Oman see Heathcote and King 1998: 151- 
152). In the western Yemen uplands the climate is also seen to be dry and cold 
(Wilkinson et. al. 1997: 102-103; for a similar interpretation of the period in Dhofar, see 
Cremaschi and Negrino 2005: 577). From the ocean cores near Wadi Masila the same 
interpretation is given (Caratini et. al. 1978: 271; see Prell 1984: 354, core V-34-88; for 


associated sea level fluctuations, see Plaziat et. al. 1998: 564 and H2.29). 
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The Holocene 

The early Holocene Wet Phase (HWP) or interval is well documented all across 
southern Arabia (Munro and Wilkinson 2007: 22-24; McClure 1978: 262 and 1984; 
Anton 1984: 287; for dates from Rub‘al-Khali lakes spanning 10,000-5,500 BP; 
Sanlaville 1998: 256-7; Hoelzmann et. al. 1998: 36) as well as East Africa and western 
India (Roberts 1998: 119). Others (Clemens et. al. 1991; Caratini et. al. 1978: 271) 
suggest this effect was caused by a monsoon rejuvenation, which began at 9,000 BP 
(OXY 1), producing widespread grasslands and savannah (see summary in Zarins 1998: 
186; Cremaschi and Negrino 2002: 328-333 and 2005). From adjoining northern 
Somalia, we see the same dates (Brook et. al. 1998: 245). Holocene travertines/tufas as 
indicators of the HWP have been recognized in the Hadramaut Wadi Idim branch (4,215- 
4,045 BCE and 5,727-5,514 BCE) (McCorriston 2000: Table 2) and in the Dhofari Wadis 
Garziz and Darbat (Zarins 2001: 31). From the early ee deposits in the Ramlat 
Sabatayn, pollen profiles confirm the same impression (Inizan et. al. 1998: 144; Cleuziou 
et. al. 1992; Coque-Delhuille and Gentelle 1998). 

The Flandrian Transgression is recognized as partially contemporary to the Early 
Holocene along the northern Indian Ocean coast. In the vicinity of the current Wadi 
Masila fan, marine relict sediments at +2-3m are visible 1 km inland as berms (see 
above). From the coast itself, research has recognized open marine fringing mangrove 
lagoons with the relict Rhizophora sp. present This environmental setting is mirrored at 
the al-Baleed lagoon. Three largely contemporary C14 samples from this site support 
this interpretation (7,120 BP, 5,510 BP and 5,970 BP; see Reinhardt 2000; T. Vosmer 
and J. Owen pers comm). 
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By the Middle Holocene (4,500 BP), modern conditions set in with again high 
aridity (McCorriston and Oches 2001). (In the Rub‘al-Khali, the latest dune formations 
are labeled DUNE MOVEMENT III; see McClure 1984 and 1988; Cleuziou et. al. 2002: 
20-24; Rova and Weiss 2003: Fig. 13). However, along the coast, somewhat different 
conditions prevailed especially in areas directly affected by the reduced SW Monsoon. 
Open marine fringing reefs are replaced by brackish freshwater lagoons still fed by 
Sacwhal stronger monsoon conditions than at present (Hoorn and Cremaschi 2004; | 
Reinhardt 2000). This may be localized due to the current position of the monsoon and 
its effects on the Wadi Masila are yet to be determined. By the end of the Classical _ 
period (ca. 400 CE) a much weakened monsoon and reduced fluvial conditions led to 
marsh infilling, higher salinity and sand barriers across lagoonal mouths (Hoorn and 


Cremaschi 2004; Reinhardt 2000). 


Pre-Islamic Cultural History 

The Mahra Archaeology Project (henceforth MAP) conducted a number of brief 
surveys of the lower Wadi Masila and the Mahra region between 1997 and 2001 when 
the al-Qisha excavations took place. The cultural history of the area, including Wadi 
Masila, can be integrated into a larger picture of the cultural sequences along the coastal 
plain and the larger Hadramaut Arch region as it extends into the Mahra Governorate of 


Yemen. 
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Palaeolithic 

MAP’s surveys did not extend to the high terrace systems and adjoining jawl 
along the Wadi Masila, so little direct evidence was found of the Palaeolithic. However, 
occasional Upper Palaeolithic type core fragments were found during the al-Qisha village 
excavations. Our surveys in other adjoining wadi systems, nonetheless, did turn up 
relevant material. From the Wadi Jiz to the east of Wadi Masila, Acheulean (ca. 1.1mya- 
500,000 kya) industry handaxes, flakes and cores were found on the highest terrace, 
possibly manufactured by H. erectus hominins (MAP 25; see Fig. 7 for a map of MAP 
survey sites in the Sayhut area). Similar and even earlier Oldowan industries have been 
recognized further to the west in Yemen along the tributaries of the Hadramaut 
(Amirkhanov 1991: 162-204; Whalen 1992 and 1994; Whalen and Schatte 1997; Inizan 

.1997: 23) and along the Ramlat Sabatayn (Sellars 1993: 70). 

In Dhofar, to the east of the Wadi Masila, early Acheulean artifacts (1.5 mya — 
500,000 kya) have been found in the Wadis Ghadun, Haluf, Atinah and Aydim systems 
(Zarins 2001: 33 at Matafah +25m terrace; Whalen et. al. 1998; Biagi 1994a; Cremaschi 
and Negrino 2002: 328-329: see Fig. 6 for a cross-section of Wadi Masila terraces). The 
highest Early Pleistocene terraces as well as the Early Middle Pleistocene formations are 
contemporary to the industries discussed here. 

Well-established Levallois/blade industries are located on the high upper jaw/ 
plain just east of Wadi Masila in the Gopen high reaches of the Wadi Sayhut (MAP 145) 
and a number of such sites were also found in the Jebel Fartak, Wadi Jiz and the wadis 
overlooking Hashwayn (MAP 9, 10 and 23). Current research labels this industry locally 
as “Sibakhian” (Rose 2007). Within the fluvial systems, where such context could be 
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established, these industries were found on the +10-5m terraces (see above). Hominin 
finds from nearby Ethiopia, Sudan and Tanzania suggest modern humans introduced 
Levallois industries (Horn of Africa Middle Stone Age [MSA]) into Southwest Arabia by 
200 kya (White et. al. 2003: 742-747; Clark et. al. 2003: 751; Rose 2007: 2). This 
industry perhaps evolving into a Levallois blade industry (the “Leptolithic” of Rose 
2007) persisted in the region until 80,000/50,000 BP. In the Hadramaut area as a whole, 
this Levallois industry was first reported by Caton-Thompson associated with +10, + 5 
and +3m terraces (Caton-Thompson and Gardiner 1939; Caton-Thompson 1953: figs. 2-3 
and 6). More recently, this industry was found on the jaw/ plateau, in the Ramlat Sabaytn 
and Shabwa areas (Inizan and Ortlieb 1987; Cleuziou et. al. 1992; Inizan et. al. 1998; 
Sellars 1993: 70-72; Inizan 1997: 22; Vogt and Sedov 1994: 8). 

The latest recognized Paleolithic dates from 60-30 kya with a blade industry 
found in +3m terraces east of the Wadi Masila and on very high jaw/ plateau mesas 
(MAP 4, 33, 56, 93, 113 and 121). This distinctive industry may span two geological sub 
periods (see above, 120-50 kya) and may have been introduced by 120 kya. The Late 
Stone we (LSA) from the Horn of Africa and this blade industry may represent a 
gradual integration of well-developed blade tools and the disappearance of the Levallois 
technique (Zarins 1998: 184, 2001: 33-34; Amirkhanov 1994: 221; Rose 2004: 552-555). 

The last period of the Paleolithic (30-10 kya) is unrecognized in the Wadi Masila. 
However, a few sites in southwestern Saudi Arabia (e.g. Qaryat al-Fau) may belong to an 


Epipaleolithic Levantine tradition (Edens n.d.). 
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Neolithic 

The Neolithic in Apia: defined solely by distinctive lithic bifacial work and 
pressure flaking, referred to as the Arabian Bifacial Tradition or ABT, and not as the 
earliest period of domestication, has been divided locally into three subperiods. The 
earliest (ABT I), also known as Fasad, 8,000-7,000 BP, is characterized by blade 
projectile points (Charpentier 1996). It is followed by the widespread ABT II with 
tanged and notched points dated to 7,000-5,500 BP. The terminal Neolithic (ABT III) 
concludes with the distinctive Trihedral Rod projectile points dated to 5,500-4,500 BP 
(Zarins 2001: 34-50; Edens and Wilkinson 1998: 62-63; Edens 1982,1988; 2002: 80-81). 
C-14 dates from a number of sites suggest a time period for the entire Neolithic spanning. 
almost five millennia, from 9,200-4,700 BP. 

The site of Qala’ain (MAP 138) in the Wadi Masila is approximately 35 km 
north of al-Qisha, represents an outstanding seanae of a complete Phase III Neolithic 
village found on a lava hill island (see Fig. 7). House structures and associated cultural 
debris are largely intact. Small lithic and debris scatters of the period also occur on 
various Wadi Masila terraces as well (MAP 99, 108, 113 and 114). Similar sites occur on 
terraces of other adjoining wadis (MAP 8, 26, 27 and 30). Several overhang/shelter sites 
hold the promise of stratigraphy (cf. McCorriston 2000 and 2000a) (MAP 56). The well: 
known Rub‘al-Khali ABT tradition is represented by sites fringing the Rub‘al-Khali at 
Sanaw, Ermih and Thamud (see Fig. 7; MAP 46, 48, 52, 55, 57 and 59; for this tradition 
see Edens 1988). 

Other Neolithic sites in the area have been reported by Amirkhanov, including a 
stratified village site at Habarut (MAP 92) (Amirkhanov 1994: 226-228 dated to 8,470 
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and 7,400 BP). In the Ramlat Sabatayn just west of the Hadramaut, Neolithic sites are 
associated with the extensive early Holocene lakes and streams (DiMario 1989; Inizan et. 
al. 1998; Inizan 1997: 24-25; Sellars 1993: 72-75; Ma‘Amry 2000: 7-10). From the 
upland southern jaw/ area, Neolithic slab-lined houses, small check dams and several 
stratified shelters associated with the ABT have been dated to the early Holocene as well 
(McCorriston and Oches 2001: 675-6; Vogt and Sedov 1994; McCorriston 2000; 2000a;. 
Crassard et. al. 2006). The rich Neolithic of the interior Wadi Ghadun system in Dhofar 
has yielded settlements, quarries, tumuli and ceremonial sites C14 dated to 9280-4760 BP | 
(Zarins 2001: 34-50). | 

Rock art found on wadi walls and boulders in southern Saudi Arabia and 
adjoining Yemen is characterized by large animals (Equus, Bubalis, Bos) pecked in the 
so-called “Outline Style” (Anati 1965; Zarins 1979; Zarins et. al. 1980 and 1981; Garcia 
and Rachad 1989, 1997: 26-29 and 1999; Garcia et. al. 1990). This style has not been 
reported in any great detail from the Wadi Masila (for such art in the Wadi Arout east of 
the Masila near Ra’s Fartak, see MAP 94). Issues concerning domestication are 
complicated (e.g. the presence of tethering stones), but the domestication of cattle during 


the period may have occurred (Zarins 2001: 50; Fedele 1990, 1990a and 1990a). 


Bronze Age 2500-1100 BCE 

Bronze Age sites in southern Arabia are found within the Middle Holocene period 
and thus are the target for the study of special, enhanced cultural/ecological adaptation 
(for climatic deterioration, fluvial incision and sediment erosion of the jawl wadis 
attributed to the Middle Holocene, see McCorriston and Oches 2001; for deep-sea core 
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evidence, see Caratini et. al. 1978: 271, 278-79). In response to these changing 
conditions, Neolithic populations following the end of the early HWP (ca. 4,500 BP) 
either pulled back to permanent springs found at higher elevations in the jaw/ or adopted 
new subsistence strategies (Cleuziou et. al. 2002: 20-24). 

The Bronze Age in the region was first defined within the highland Yemen zone 
(DeMaigret 1984, 1990, 2002: 134-162; Fedele 1990b; Edens and Wilkinson 1998: 72- 
84). C-14 dates suggest a range of 2,500-1,100 BCE for this period. Some Early Bronze 
Age sites show a clear link to the earlier Neolithic traditions and by 2,500 BCE a mixed 
farming tradition was in place. Other post-Neolithic groups, coping with the changing 
environmental conditions, began to place a greater reliance on herding animals including 
the camel (for a summary see Zarins 2001: 65-67; Edens 2002: 83-85; Braemer et. al. 
2001: 41 and Table 7). 

Settlements, tombs (many with ridgeline “tails” or external pavements), 
platforms, circles, and alignments have been reported from the Ramlat Sabatayn - 

. peripheries, Jebel Ruwaygq, Jebel Jidran and the jaw/ as part of a culture labeled the 
Hadramaut Megalithic Complex (HMC) (Doe 1971: 237; Vogt 1990, 1999: 110-115, 
2002: 180-181; Vogt and Sedov 1994: 9-19; Edens 2002: 83-85; Newton and Zarins 
2000: 165-6; Badre 1991 [deep sounding at Shabwa]; Braemer et. al. 2001: Fig. 1). Their 

_ distribution suggests that the river system as a whole or in part was still seve The 
large megalithic ring at Naharit (MAP 39) may be considered typical of such henge 
monuments found throughout the jaw/ (Field 1955: 136-138; Newton and Zarins 2000: 
166 n. 85; see also MAP 33). Additional sites have been reported from al-Abr (Sellars 
1993: 75-76 and the Jawf (Cleuziou et. al. 1992: 16-25 and pl. III). 
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Fig. 7: Map of MAP Wadi Masila/Sayhut survey sites 


A very specific type of Bronze Age art is often found throughout the jaw/, which 
has been labeled “‘statue-menhir.” These funerary stelae, tied to a larger pan-Bronze Age 
tradition, depict masculine figures wearing distinctive clothing and attendant bronze 
daggers (Vogt 1997: 31; Vogt and Sedov 1994: 20; Newton and Zarins 2000: 167-168). 
Such statue-menhirs in the Sarif spring area (MAP 78) and Thamud (MAP 54 and 55) 


were found, which are often associated with nearby tombs with tails (MAP 56, 76 and 
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80). Such depictions of elites suggest the presence of large, formal political entities (see 
below). Similar tumuli are very common in the region and are also known from a 
number of surveyed wadis east of the Masila (MAP 3, 23, 26, 30, 34, 36, 37, 45 and 46; 
for sites west of Wadi Masila, see Rougeulle 1999: 123). 

A significant number of such Bronze Age sites were found within the Wadi 
Masila. Tombs with “tails” (small discrete oval piles of stone behind one large tomb, 
usually situated along a skyline) are common in the lower Wadi Masila at the juncture of 
the opening onto the coastal plain along the highest terraces or scarp edges (MAP 100, 
101 and 109). Tombs at MAP 102 were excavated and yielded a typical Bronze ee 
corpus, including period stone tools and shell beads, found within well-constructed 
megalithic blocks (for published parallels, see Vogt and Sedov 1994: fig. 13; Vogt 1999: 
113). Similar megalithic tombs were found further up the Wadi Masila on higher 
terraces. At al-Qisha, Bronze Age blades, fan scrapers, cores and flakes testify to a 
persistent Bronze Age habitation at the site and/or immediate vicinity. 

West of al-Qisha and Masila along the first lava fields and interior wadis, a 
number of Bronze Age villages (MAP 142-144) were found similar in type to those found 
in ie jawl and Dhofar. The Bronze Age rock art cremate usually on boulders (suns, 
daggers, orbs, ships, etc.) found at these sites occurs fairly frequently throughout the 
region (MAP 11, 17, 47, 129 and 140). The presence of the “Jubba Long-Horn Bovid” 
art allies the site to other Bronze Age art sites throughout the peninsula (MAP 140 in 
Wadi Mishtoi). 

From Dhofar, the site of Taga 60 has been excavated yielding typical Bronze Age 
houses. Large Bronze Age settlements have also been identified at Hagif, Tokhfi, 
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Aridinitti and Khor Rori. Bronze Age coastal indi settlements have also been found in 
Dhofar along paleochannels (C-14 dated to 3,650 and 3,760 BP) (Zarins 2001: 67-75). 
These latter sites may represent seasonal food procurement activities associated with the 
more permanent sites situated along the higher Dhofar scarps. Although similar paleo- 
lagoons have not been reported from the Masila area, the presence of Bronze Age sites on 
inland terraces of the Wadi Masila certainly suggest a similar pattern. Based on the 
paleoecology of the Bronze Age settlements in southern Arabia and similar site entities in 
western Europe, it is possible that chiefdom-size entities ancestral to the later Iron Age 
polities, controlled much of the region, perhaps engaging in multiple settlement strategies 
along the coast, the wadis, and the interior (e.g. Vogt et. al. 2002 on Bronze Age 
irrigation along the southwest coast of Yemen). 

The invention of the alphabet, ca. 1,500 BCE in the southern Sinai or Egypt 
proper, dramatically increased the link between the producing areas and consumers due 
to the ease of communication and bookkeeping. Shabwa, later to become a key Iron Age 
state in the eee was already a prosperous town in the Bronze Age (Badre 1991; 
Breton 1992). The Subr-Sihi Culture found along the coasts of southwest Arabia, (2,500- 
1,500 BCE) dominated sea trade and linked southern Arabia and Eritrea to all maritime 
points north (Vogt 1999, 2003; Vogt and Sedov 1998, 1998a; Keall 1998). Thus, 
complex elites arose in southern Arabia at the latest by the 3 millennium BCE (Braemer 
et. ail 2001). Bronze Age trade in incense from at least 2,000 BCE can be inferred from 
Egyptian and Mesopotamian sources (Zarins 1997: 257-264, 2002: 403-483, 2001: 75-78; 
Kitchen 2002: 383-401) as well as northwest Arabian/Levantine archaeology (Jasmin 
2005). 
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Tron Age 1100-BCE-650 CE 

The Iron Age of southern Arabia is defined by the appearance of civilization 
among competing city-states and kingdoms of southwestern Arabia. With the appearance 
of ancestral ESA writing (Epigraphic South Arabic, an alphabetic script utilized by the 
South Arabian city-states ca. 1,000 CE) (Robin 1993: 23; Bron 2005: 27-33) and the rise 
to prominence of the Sica (Avanzini 1991: 117; Robin 2005: 17-18), a series of 
theocratic monarchies arose (see MacDonald 2000 for a revised definition and 
appellations of pre-Islamic Arabian scripts and languages). Many were to be found along 
the southern edge of the Ramlat Sabatyn (Sayhad) and included Saba, Awsan, Qataban, 
Ma‘in and the Hadramaut (Audouin et. al. 1988; DeMaigret 2002: 198-212; Robin 1993: 
24-26; Sedov and Aydrus 1995: 40; Edens and Wilkinson 1998: 92-95; Gerlach 2005: 
35-41). The origin of these large, formal states remains somewhat clouded (DeMaigret 
2002: 163-190) but they bear little resemblance to the earlier Bronze Age settlements of 
the region. By contrast, in southeastern Arabia, the Iron Age was characterized by 
small-scale settlements derived from the earlier Bronze Age. Their contact with the 
southwestern Iron Age states remained fairly ephemeral. 

Traditionally, the local Iron Age can be divided into Phase I (Iron Age A) (1000- 
500 BCE) and Phase II (Iron Age B) (500 BCE-650 CE). This break is largely due to the | 
appearance of external influences in the region by 500 BCE. From the end of the 6" 
century BCE onward, southwestern Arabia experienced more or less continuous contact _ 
with the western Classical world (Greeks, Romans, Byzantines and Ethiopians), while 
seutheseiens Arabia was more closely allied to the Persian world (Achaemenids, 
Parthians and Sassanians.) 
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Of the Southwest Yemen Iron Age states noted above, the Hadramaut Kingdom 
(Pirenne 1990; Audouin et. al. 1992; Breton 1987, 1988,1991; DeMaigret 2002: 223-225, 
2005: 5-6) is the closest to the Wadi Masila study area. However, the early chronology, 
scale, size and scope of this Kingdom remain to be fully understood (Edens and 
Wilkinson 1998: 101-102). During the earlier Iron Age period (ca. 1,100-600 BCE) the 
city of Shabwa and its surrounding region were dominated by the Sabaeans (Breton 1988: 
114-115). With independence in the 5" century BCE, Shabwa became a capital of the 
Hadramaut due to its location on the edge of the Ramlat Sabatayn (Breton 1991: 59-77; 
Beeston 1971: 52; Avanzini 2002: 13-27). Its control of the western Hadramaut by the 
5" century BCE appears to be certain (DeMaigret 2004: 6; von Wissman 1967). This 
control can be seen from either towns which have been excavated or surveyed or 
mentioned in contemporary Epigraphic South Arabic (ESA) texts from towns such as 
Tarim (TRM) Shibam, Hureidha, Ghaybun, Raybun, Mashgha (Harding 1964: 40-42) and 
Sune (as well as other sites in the main tributaries where archaeologists recognize a 
uniform “Classical Hadrami Culture” horizon (Doe 1971: 226, 240-241, 1983; Sedov 
1989 and 2005; Levkovskaya and Filatenko 1992: 244 and Table 1; and DeMaigret 2002: 
223-225 and fig. 3). 

Further to the east, fortresses and sanctuaries such as Sad, Makaynun (Harding 
1964: 43; Mouton et. al. 2006: 240), Maryamat, Qabr Hud, Magqrat and Husn al Urr 
(Harding 1964: 43-44 and pl. 37; Keall 1995 and 1995a) may have served as staging 
posts for the trade down river to the al-Qisha environs (Ingrams 1936: 544-546; van der 
Meulen and von Wissmann 1932: 151-154, 72-178; see Serjeant 1974 for forts types; 
Doe 1971: 100, 241-244; Zarins 1997: 658; DeMaigret 2002: fig. 3). Coinage from the 
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Hadramaut Kingdom (Munro-Hay 1992: 393-419; Sedov 2001: 32-33, 2003: 77-79, 
2005: 357-419) has also been found throughout the Masila area, suggesting at the least, 
the facilitation of trade networks from the Indian Ocean inland. Hadrami coinage has 
also been found at Khor Rori (SMHRM), which also suggests an integrated system of 
Hadrami monetary usage along the coast (Sedov 2002: 249-270). Along the coast the 
sites of Qana and Mayfa‘ah, a considerable distance to the west, have been interpreted as 


the ports funneling goods to Shabwa (Doe 1971; Sedov 1995; DeMaigret 2002). 


Iron Age Hadramaut/Wadi Masila Ethnic and Linguistic Considerations 

Much of the Holocene archaeological record for the Wadi Masila may perhaps 
ultimately resemble the ethnohistoric pattern described for the recent Islamic period as 
discussed in Chapters 3 and 4. For the Iron Age however, particularly for the last 2,500 
years, the historical record may help amplify the pattern, which may be similar or 
alternatively somewhat divergent from the succeeding Islamic record. We can begin by 
defining the basic cultural-linguistic and ethnic identities in play during the Iron Age in 


the Hadramaut and Wadi Masila. 


Hadramaut 

The term Hadramaut, like the term Mahra (below), is complicated and can refer 
to a number of things: a group of people (tribe), a geographical area, a South Arabic 
city-state and a specific wadi system in Yemen. In addition, the Hadramaut as a 
distinct cultural region has a unique tribal history and obvious linguistic dialects 


(known both in the Iron Age and the Islamic period, see e.g. Serjeant: 1961: xi). 
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Therefore, one must be explicit when using this term, as its meaning and intent can be 
context dependent and therefore misunderstood by the reader. The Hadramaut and 
Mahra regions (Fig. 8) occupy the southeastern part of Yemen, formerly the People’s 
Democratic Republic of Yemen. Both of these areas form a part of the larger Indian 


Ocean Subtropical Zone encompassing sections of East Africa, the Arabian Peninsula 


littoral and western India. 
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Fig. 8: Map of the Hadramaut and Mahra regions with political boundaries 
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For clarification, we can begin with a brief discussion of the etymology of the 
term “Hadramaut” itself. Scholars have suggested at least five possibilities: a) The 
popular folk Arabic Islamic etymology “Valley of Death” centers on an utterance of the 
late pre-Islamic Prophet Hud who is reputed to have said: hadara al-maut /hadir mayyit 
“death has come” in reference to his own demise as well as the end of the people of ‘Ad 
who refused his advice (van der Meulen and von Wissmann 1932: 4; Smith 2004: 337). 
2) The ESA inscriptions mentioning the Hadramaut itself, from Sabaean sources and 
Khor Rori in Dhofar, use the term HDRMT (as in MKRB, “ruler” GYSH, “army” MLK, 
“king”) (Albright 1982: 41-45; Jamme 1962 passim). It is known that HDRMT refers to 
a distinct geographical region. However, its precise boundaries in any given period 
remain problematic at best. Biella, from these sources identified the ESA root as HDR I 
and JI with a derivative meaning “to perform a pilgrimage” (1982: 184-185). 3) Beeston 
discusses a classical Arabic root DRM (diram) meaning “extreme heat” and adds a 
feminine ending —ot and prefix definite article ha- or ha or ‘a- (Beeston 1971: 51). Itis 
also likely that the first part of the word refers to settled people, the so-called hadar. 4) 
Several scholars have suggested a Modern South Arabic Language (MSAL) origin for the 
term using the combination of HatDRM+ut. Beginning with Hirsch (1897: 10-11) and 
Landberg (1901: xix), scholars suggest the —ut suffix is to be identified with Mehri (e.g. 
Sayhut, Damqut, Habarut, Dalqut, Raysut, etc.). This point has more recently been 
emphasized and supported by Mathews (see 1959, 1962: 548-555, 1967: 401, 1968: 43) 
and Dostal (1967; see discussion in Phillips 1972: 6, n. 1; several Russian scholars have 
recently followed suit with this identification). 5) A final explanation revolves around 
the formal name of Hadramait bin Himyar (see Smith 2004: 337). 
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The actual term Hadramaut in its westernized form occurs in Theophrastus for 
the first time, ca. 350 BCE. In the Hebrew Bible it is copied as Hasna 
personified as a son of Joktan and part of the Shem group (Genesis 10: 26). Its date 
hinges on the actual composition and compilation of Genesis itself. 

| Regarding the physical geography of the Hadramaut (see the above description) 
it extends approximately 400 miles from east to west: It consists of a narrow, arid 
coastal plain, a broad plateau averaging 4,500 feet high, a region of deeply sunk wadis, 
and an escarpment that abuts the desert. The main wadi in the region is referred to as 
Wadi Hadramaut. The plateau through which the valley runs is barren, but Wadi 
Hadramaut facilitates intensive cultivation. The term Wadi Hadramaut sometimes 
refers to the northward draining segment as well as the southward segment that drains 
into to the Indian Ocean. Locals and many geographers refer to the southward draining 
segment of Wadi Hadramaut as Wadi Masila, and this is how it is used in this study. 

The recognition of archaeological-historical Iron Age data then can shed 
significant light on the ethnic-linguistic makeup of the region as a whole and the Wadi 
Masila in particular. Three major components of this mix are discussed below: the Iron 
Age South Arabic Hadramaut Kingdom and its mainly settled population, the Mahra, as a 


specific ethnic group, and the nomadic ‘RBN (Arabs). 


Hadramaut Kingdom ca. 500 BCE-350 CE 

The formal Hadrami state (HDRMT) with its capital at Shabwa (SBWT), is the 
product of an earlier Sabaean South Arabic tradition. The material culture from Shabwa 
and contemporary South Arabic sites (e.g. Raybun and Sune) can be recognized by its 
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typical town layout (e.g. Darles 1991), the execution of monumental atelitbetare (e.g. 
Darles 1991: 77-110), a complex irrigation scheme (e.g. Sedov 1995: 89-103), a 
distinctive spabiic style (e.g. Brown and Beeston 1954: 43-62 and Audouin 1992: 166- 
170), burial practices (e.g. Roux 1991a and 1991b), ritual behavior (e.g. Sedov 1994: 
249-260, Sedov and Batayi 1994: 183-197) an easily recognizable ceramic corpus (e.g. 
Van Beek 1969 and i asaaisy and Bamakhrama 1995: 103-111), and the minting of 
coinage (e.g. Munro-Hay 1992: 393-418 and Sedov and Aydarus 1995: 15-60). 

In addition to the aforementioned characteristics of South Arabic material culture, 
the adoption of the ESA writing system (see MacDonald 2000: 30 for a discussion of 
Alphabetic South Arabic [ASA] vs. ESA) allows us to identify the Hadramaut 
Kingdom’s political and social organization. Historical dynasties with successive kings 
(MKRB/MLK) maintained formal control over settled sedentary populations/ classes. 
Extended political control is exercised via a formal army and navy. External economic 
activity can be recognized through imported goods as well as historical records detailing 
trade routes and seaports. Such formal sedentary South Arabic Hadrami settlements, the 
so-called Classical Hadrami Culture, (CHC; see above) have been found throughout the 
western Hadramaut as well as its proximal tributaries (Shibam, Tarim, Raybun, 
Hureidha). Further afield, Hadrami settlements can be recognized at Mayfa’a, Qana, and 
Khor Rori (see basic summaries in Pirenne 1990, Breton 1992, Sedov 1995; DeMaigret 
2002). (See Fig. 9 for a map of the so-called “incense kingdoms.” Note the exclusion of 
the Mahra from the map). 

Further east in the Hadramaut Valley, little which resembles the CHC can be seen 
either in archaeology or formal texts (contra Sedov 1995 fig. 1; note that the graffiti at 
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Qabr Hud was classed as ESA by J. Ryckmans 1954: 181-185 suggesting Hadrami 
pilgrims may have visited the shrine). The only exception is the formal colony at Khor 
Rori (SMHRM) and the collecting point at Hanun. For the Wadi Masila itself, there is 
little or no evidence of Hadrami control. The one exception may be the mention of 
Ausara in one Ma‘rib text that describes a Sabaean attack on the town. It may be 


identified with the Ghayda area (see above). 
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Fig. 9: Map of the Incense Kingdoms (after Groom 1981; 56) 


The Mahra 

The eastern border of the Hadramaut region is the Wadi Masila, which was 
once ihecrencalls one of the most convenient cross-routes between the Yemeni Indian 
Ocean and the inland piedmont areas along the Jawil and the Yemeni highlands (Vogt 
1994: 143). From here to the Oman border to the east and the Saudi Arabian border to 


the north is the Mahra Governate. This region is topographically similar to the 
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Hadramaut in that the Hadramaut Plateau continues eastward, ending in Dhofar. Mahra 
country is situated on the edge of summer monsoonal flow, and therefore is more 
ecologically distinct from its western neighbor. For example, frankincense and myrrh 
occur more readily in the Mahra region, due to the additional annual (although highly 
varied) moisture. In addition, it is home to the Mahra people who speak Mehri, a 
Modern South Arabic Language (henceforth MSAL). Mehri is Semitic but distinct 
from Arabic (Leslau 1938, 1946, 1958; Johnstone 1987, 1991, 2004; Lonnet 1985; 
Simeone-Senelle 1991, 1994, 1997; see also Zohar 1992 for a discussion of the history 
of Semitic languages and Holes 2006 who distinguishes what he terms as Bedouin and 
sedentary Arabic dialects from South Arabian Languages). The Mahra are 
linguistically related to the other MSAL groups, such as the Jebbali, Shahra and 
Harsusi, which reside in Dhofar (see al-Tabuki [1982] for a discussion on tribal groups 
in Dhofar; for a distribution of these aforementioned MSAL groups see Fig. 10). 
Language differences and animal husbandry practices, as the most MSAL groups are 
traditionally transhumant cattle pastoralists, set the people and the region as a whole 
apart from the rest of Arabia and Yemen in particular. The Mahra are known as 
mercenaries and sea-faring people (Serjeant 1963: 8, Miiller 1993). The Mahra are the 
people of Sulaiman al-Mahri (see Ch. 2) and their current distribution is along the coast 
between Wadi Masila and Ra’s Fartak, as well as the inland areas of Dhofar (Tibbetts 
1971: 440, Carter 1982: 59). Hadrami groups trace their ancestry to Qahtan (Bury 
1915: 3; Kay 1892: 311 and note 120; see Ch. 2) and Carter (1982: 59, see Appendix II 
A) suggests that the Mahra may be descendants of the Himyarites, which themselves 
were an integral part of the South Arabian social fabric (see also Shahid 1986: 339). 
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Compared ip the Hadramaut, which is revered by the Arab world as a center of 
learning and has been the subject of many western studies, very little is known about 
the history and archaeology of the Mahra region. It is lightly populated and, until 
recently with the construction of new roads, difficult to penetrate. When the Mahra 
Governate was part of the People’s Democratic Republic of Yemen, Russian 
archaeologists conducted research here, focusing primarily on the Paleolithic and 
Neolithic periods (e.g. Amirkhanov 1994). MAP was the first Western research team 
to conduct a comprehensive survey program and excavations in the region. Since MAP 
began working in the region in 1997, a French expedition has begun an archaeological 
research project focusing particularly on Islamic period port sites along the coast (see 


Ch. 4 and the work of Hardy-Guilbert and Rougeulle). 
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Fig. 10: Modern South Arabic Language group distribution, including the Mahra 
(after Simeone-Senelle 1991) 
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The archaeological and ethnographic work from al-Qisha (see Ch. 4), which is 
located at the mouth of Wadi Masila, combined with historical research, will shed light 
on interactions between these two regions, as the Wadi Masila acts as a natural border 
between them and as a route that that brings them together. 

The earliest mention of the Mahra (MHR) is in an ESA text (RES 4877) dated to 
200 CE found near Shabwa (cf. Miiller 1991: 80 contra Beeston 1938: 234 and Jamme 
1963: 50; for military action against them, see Pirenne 1981 and in general the term MHR 
as “mercenary,” [Biella 1982: 268; Beeston et. al. 1982: 84] continued into the Islamic 
period). During the initial Islamic conquest period of Arabia, Mahra groups were 
recognized as military participants and given khitta rights (the right to a portion of the 
conquered territory) in al-Fustat, Egypt (Kubiak 1987: 62-63, 90, 92, 94 and plan 4. Note 
their association also with Kinda and the Azd) and Kufa, Iraq (Miiller 1991: 82) (see Fig. 
12). Trimingham, describing tribal lands in southern Arabia in the 6" and 7" centuries 

_ CE places the Mahra largely in the same region as well (1979: 269; S. Smith 1954). Al- 
Hamdani (950 CE) mentions that the Mahra visit the tomb of the Prophet Hud in the 
Hadramaut constantly (and other shrines in Dhofar) (Miiller 1991: 83; cf. Serjeant 1954: 
122-123). Al-Tabari, writing ca. 900 CE about the events of the Riddah wars ca. 650 CE, 
notes that Abu Bakr had Arab armies proceeding from Oman in the east through Mahra 
to the Hadramaut and Yemen (Donner 1993: 105, 151-153). Both Mahra and the 
Hadramaut are described as frankincense and myrrh producing areas (Donner 1993: 157). 
Medieval Arabic sources describe Mahra and the other Modern South Arabic Eanguaus 
(MSAL) groups in general terms corresponding to their territory they are now known to 
inhabit (see Fig. 8; see also Tkatsch 1913: 1188, 1936: 140-142 and Miiller 1991: 81). 
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The current Mahra Governate of eastern Yemen has a distinctive population of 
MSAL speakers with a definite location in much of eastern Yemen who also spill over 
into modern Oman Sit perhaps Saudi Arabia (Lonnet 1985; Simeone-Senelle 1991; 
Miiller 1991: 80; Zarins 1997: 627-630 and fig. 4; MacDonald 2000: 30-31). Their 
current western limit is considered to be the eastern side of the Wadi Masila (Ingrams 
1936; Johnstone 1987: xi). Even in the Hadramaut Valley itself, the Mahra today are a 
considerable linguistic minority and J ohnstone conjectures that Mahra or an older 
dialect was the principal language of the whole or most of this region (1971: 339). 
Even in the 11" century CE, their range may have been greater based on linguistic 
consideration of geographical names. Place names which use the —ut and -ot suffixes 
and Ha- prefixes can be considered as belonging to the Mahra MSAL tradition (e.g. the 
term Hadramaut may itself be considered as MSAL, see above) (Serjeant 1954: 122- 
123; Mathews 1959: 259-262; Dostal 1967: 133 and fig. 19; Miiller 1991: 82). Both 
Ibn Hawgal and Hamdani also note their presence at Shihr East (earlier known as al- 
As‘a), which they describe as a port and center for the Mahra (Miller 1991: 81; Hardy- 
Guilbert 2001: 69). 

- Can this population be recognized in the same Wadi Masila area and Ghayda in 
the Iron Age? As mentioned above, the earliest known reference to the Mahra is from an 
inscription from al Uqla west of Shabwa in the Hadramaut/Ramlat ee (Miller 
1991: 80; Doe 1971: 233-235; DeMaigret 2002: 225). The inscription RES 4877/Ja954 

- mentions a chief “Shahirum [... ] chief of the Mahrites” (KBR ‘MHRN) who was 
present at the Hadrami king’s “Rite of Incantation of the Names” and is dated to the 3rd 
century CE (Pirenne 1990: 116; Miller 1981: 80-81). Another inscription from the Wadi 
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Abadan dated to ca. 350 CE mentions Mahra mercenaries (qbl/ard/mhrt) in the armies of 
the Hadrami kings (Dostal 1967: 134; Miiller 1981: 81; Pirenne 1981: 235). The mention 
of such Mahra mercenaries in the Islamic conquest annals (see above) supports such a 
view. Biella also supports this idea by noting that the ESA term MHR is to be translated 
“elite troops” (1982: 268). From Ptolemy’s map locations (Book VI/chapter vii, 
Stevenson 1932: 138-140 ed.), dated to the mid 2"! century CE, the names compounded 
with MARI/MARA such as Marit+matha, Mari+thi and Mari +thos and even the village 
of Mara may mask the name Mahra (Tkatch 1936: 138). 

Other terms in Classical sources may also refer in whole or in part to the MSAL 
Mahra. The Hadrami use of SKHLN to describe the land of Dhofar at Khor Rori may be 
the same Greek term Sachalites used in the Periplus and Ptolemy. The term may be an 
ancestral term for tribal or clan groupings of the Mahra or other MSAL groups such as 
the Shahra (see a summary in Zarins 1997: 643-644). 

Ptolemy also notes another group called the Jobaritae [modern Habarut?] in the 
southern Oman/Yemen area. The term has been translated variously as Ubarites and is 
associated with the later Islamic story of the destruction of Ubar (Wabar). Earlier Islamic 
accounts more accurately reflect the clan/tribal nature of this term and most likely are 
derived from this classical term describing the region of MSAL speakers (summary 
Zarins 1997: 644-45). Finally, both Ibn Mujawir (ca. 1250 AD) and Ibn Khaldun (ca. 
1375 CE) claim that the Mahra are descendents of the People of ‘Ad (Miiller 1991: 82). 
‘Ad and the ‘Adites are prominently mentioned in the Quran and perhaps their land could 
be centered on another prominent location called al-Ahqaf, located between the 
Hadramaut and northern Oman (Buhl 1960: 169; Rentz 1960: 257, al-Sabban 1998: 5-8). 
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Serjeant’s informants suggested to him that al-Ahqaf means “the mountains” and that is 
the ancient local name of the Hadramaut (Serjeant 1976: 101, note 183). The association 
of the ‘Adites with the shrine of the Prophet Hud is noteworthy. Perhaps this term could 
have a more general meaning such as “the ancient ones” (Buhl 1960) and refer.in part to 
the ancestral Iron Age Mahra or Bedouin Agate (see below). 

Other more generic terms such as Ichthyphagoi used in Pliny, the Periplus and 
Ptolemy refer in part to a lifestyle presumably of maritime populations along the 
Southern Arabian coast and elsewhere. We can see their archaeological evidence from 
the shell middens found along mangrove lagoons, and such sites are attested both in 
Yemen and Oman (see Biagi 1994b). Conceivably, the local MSAL populations could be 
identified with this term in whole or in part. 

A final term of interest is Trogodytes and the corresponding Anthropon en 
Spelaiois “Cave Dwellers” (Burstein 2007). Again, modern ethnographic analogy 
suggests that caves and overhang shelters in Oman and Yemen used by modern MSAL 
populations could reflect on an ancient practice which represented seasonal movements 
of MSAL groups along the southern Arabian interior/coast. 

The situation is made complicated by alphabetic inscriptions found on triliths 
(MAP 77, 129 and 132) and boulders/slabs (MAP 100 and 143) and painted in 
case/overhangs (see Yathuf, Beeston 1964: 51-52; Jebel Maga, Pirenne 1990: 22-34). 
Most authorities in the past have proposed that these inscriptions are not ESA but 
“Thamudic” in nature (e.g. Pirenne 1990: 7-8). MacDonald (2000) has proposed a 
thorough revision and discussion of such inscriptions and notes that the Iron Age Avaidn 
linguistic map is populated with a wide variety of linguistic dialects, which began to use a 
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wide variety of alphabetic scripts emanating from northwestern Arabia ca. 1,000 BCE 
(note this alphabetic script was used on clay tablets in sation Mesopotamia as early as 
the 6" century BCE; Biggs 1965: 36-38). Thus his “Southern Thamudic” group could be 
allied in part with the many inscriptions from southwest Saudi Arabia, which have not yet 
been adequately analyzed (MacDonald 2000: 49; 2000a: 44). Already Beeston in 1964 
(1964: 51-52) defined such a group in contrast to the ESA material in terms of alphabet 
usage. More recently, al-Shahri (followed by King) has discovered a similar alphabetic 
script used in Dhofar both on triliths and in painted caves (see Pirenne 1990: 22-34 and 
pls. 13-21 near Shabwa), which he suggests was used to write MSAL ase: Beeston 
in 1990 suggested that this script in Dhofar was similar to inscriptions found in Wadi 
Masila and the jaw/ generally. He thought the script was not derived from the ESA 
Kingdoms but from the Arabian north (Beeston 1990 letter, King 1991, al-Shahri 1991: 
175-179, 1994: 61-175, 2000: 41-46; MacDonald 2000: 40; Yule and Kervran 1993: 96; 
MacDonald and King 2000: 436-438 s.v. Thamudic; Pirenne 1990: 7-8). No unified 
explanation or single source grouping can be utilized to explain these Iron Age scripts 
and dialects found in southern Arabia. Iron Age archaeological data such as the presence 
of microliths, distinctive ceramics, and house types are yet too vague to be of much help. 
However, as discussed earlier, the large presence of triliths (see Table 1) may be 


instructive and point to MSAL connections. 


The Nomadic Component: The ‘RBN (Arabs) 
Keeping in mind the current linguistic complexities in the lower Wadi Masila, a 
third group to consider are the majority speakers of the Wadi Hadramaut today, the 
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Shafi’i Sunni Arabs (Smith 1971: 339). The term Arab first appears in mid 9" century 
BCE Neo-Assyrian texts (Ephal 1982: 6, Briant 1982: 1 13-179) and seems to mean “tent- 
nomad/badw/Bedouin” or “desert dweller” (Ephal 1982: 7). It appears to be a term the 
people applied to themselves. It refers to populations in the north-northwest portion of 
Arabia (Grohmann 1960: 525-526; Ephal 1982: 8-9; Hoyland 2001: 58-63) and is used in 
this sense by Herodotus, ca. 480 BCE (see summary in Zarins 1997: 630-631). 

In its contextual usage in ESA Sabaean, Qatabanian, Main and Hadrami texts, the 
term Arab, (‘RB) is strictly applied to Bedouin populations as enemies or mercenary 
allies (Caskel 1953; Hdfner 1959; Jamme 1962: 304; Miiller 1991: 80). These texts refer 
to RB and ‘RBN restrictively to mean Bedouin hehe The Mahram Bilgis texts from 
Ma'rib reflect such usage. In JA 560/8-9 (Jamme 1962: 31) ‘rd ‘RBN (country of the 
arabs); Ja 561bis/12-13: (“rdt ‘RBN) (1962: 280). Ja 577/14 ‘rb’t as “raid troops” (1962: 
79). Ja 562/8, Ja 758 (1962: 36), Ja 758/9 (1962: 385), Ja635/34 and Ja 660/665 which 
facilion kbr/’rb/mlk/sb’a w kdt, “leader of the (Bedouin) Arabs of the King of Saba 
and Kinda” (Beeston 1986: 120; Jamme 1962: 82) (See Fig. 11 for a map of the Kinda in 
the 6" century). | 

The usage of the word ‘RBN discussed above often referred to auxiliary troops or 
enemies of the state. Their presence eventually became part of formal South Arabic 
titulary. Grohmann suggested such nomadic Arab groups had infiltrated into Southern 
Arabia by the 4" century CE largely in response to opportunities in camel breeding for 
caravans and to ingratiate themselves with the lucrative incense trade (Grohmann 1960: 
526). Current thinking suggests that such ethnic Arabs were already in place a number of 
centuries earlier based on revised dating of the ESA inscriptions. From the Mahram 
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Bilqis texts at Ma‘rib Ja 635, king Sha’r Awtar fought the Kinda confederation tribes at 
Qarayat al-Fau (Dhat Kahl) as they encroached on Yemen from central Arabia. The text. 
is dated to 225 CE (DeMaigret 2002: 241). In sum, their appearance is usually now seen 


as beginning ca. the 1‘ century CE and in the Hadramaut not until the 3" century CE. 
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Fig. 11: After S. Smith’s map of the Kinda Confederation in the 6" century (1954: 42 7) 


In the central Saudi Arabian Nejd, three later texts mentioning Himyar kings shed 
light on this term as well. Ry 509 dated to 430 CE mentions two men who hold the title 


“King of Saba, Dhu-Raydan, Hadramaut, Yemen and their “’RB” (Caskel 1954: 8 and 
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10, n.4). In Ry 510 dated to 516 CE and Ry 506 dated to 547 CE, a similar title is used 
(Caskel 1954: 11, 27; see also S. Smith 1954: 434-436). 

. The usage of this term then continued well after the collapse of the South Arabian 
kingdoms and the “Arabs” continued to expand to fill the political and cultural vacuum. 
Eventually, the term was broadened to encompass all such groups in the region beginning 
with the advent of Islam. 

The term Kinda(t), found in the ESA texts, also refers specifically to Arab groups 
historically identified as living in south central Arabia. The confederation is attested in 
the Mahram Bilqis texts of Ma‘rib (see Ja 665 above) and in a number of other texts, e.g. 
Ja 576/2-3 (1962: 68), [mlk kdt wsh’bn kdt] Malikum King of Kinda(t) and the tribes of 
Kinda(t) (Jamme 1962: 67). As noted earlier, in Ja 635 dated to 225 CE, the Sabaean 
King Sha’r Awtar fought the Kinda and other tribes who threatened to encroach on the 
Sabaean mountains. The battle was fought in the vicinity of Qaryat al-Fau (see below; 
DeMaigret 2002: 241; S. Smith 1954: 441-448). This large confederation included 
nomadic sections as well as sedentary urban and oasis dwellers. The Kinda confederation 
was the only such association known to have existed in central Arabia before Islam 
(Farah 1994: 21; see Fig. 13 for a map of Arab tribes in the 6"-7" centuries CE). 

The excavation of Qaryat Dhat Kahl, the town mentioned in the ESA texts, 
modern Qaryat al-Fau, along the Jebel Tuwayq north of Najran, has been interpreted to 
be a major Kinda urban site, if not the “capital” (Hoyland 2001: 50). Befitting its critical 
location along major trade networks the town boasted of a palace, temple, suq, residential 
area and a number of cemeteries and wells. The wide diversity of archaeological data 
which includes ceramics, glass, metal, their own coinage, official weights, incense stands, 
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steatite and stone vessels and textiles testify to their far-flung reach and interaction along 


the major trade routes of Arabia (Knauf 1992). The inscriptions are written in ESA 


Lakhen 


2 | Arab Tribes of the Peninsula 
iyad % in the Sixth-Seventh Centuries AO 


Fig. 12: Arab tribes of the Peninsula in the 6-7" centuries CE 
(after Trimingham 1979: 269). 

primarily but also include the use of various Aramaic and Nabatean scripts (see 
MacDonald 2000: 48, 57). Ansary suggests the site was occupied from the a century 
BCE to the 5" century CE (1982: 15-29). Both Grohmann and Beeston suggested the 
Kinda were intimately associated with the Hadramaut (Grohmann 1960: 526; Beeston 
1971: 52) between the early centuries CE and the mid-6" century CE. Ry 509 and 510 
both mention specific nomads as Kinda (‘RB KDT) (see above) (Caskel 1954: 10). The 
famed king Dhu-Nawas (516 CE) in an inscription at Jebel Kowkab near Najran also 
refers to the Arab Kinda (Caskel 1954: no. 3; 14-15). Serj ah has suggested that the 
Hadramaut was the “homeland” of the Kinda, basing his position on the famed diwan 
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(poetry) verse mentioning Banu al Harith (Arethas), King of Kinda (Saracens) who 
sonvened to Judaism in the early 6" century CE as well as Imru al Qais (Shahid 1986: 
119; Serjeant 1951: 8-9). The Kinda continued to be mentioned in the early Islamic 
period as mercenary soldiers in the Islamic armies at Fustat (Kubiak 1987: 62-63, 92). 
Another tribal group is specifically labeled “The Hadramaut” who had a khitta at al- 


Fustat in Egypt at the time of Uthman (Kubiak 1987: 78, 87 and n. 94, see Fig. 13). 


Fig. 13: Map of khitta rights at al-Fustat (after Kubiak 1987: 176, Plan 4) 
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Scripts: Thamudic vs. Epigraphic South Arabic (ESA) 

As noted previously, the term “Thamud” originally referred to a distinct Bedouin 
tribe, which came into contact with the Neo-Assyrians in the early Iron Age (Hoyland 
2001: 68-69). The term, as used by linguists refers to alphabetic texts, developed by 
Bedouin groups in northern Arabia during the early Iron Age. In current usage, 
“Thamudic” graffiti as identified as “South Thamudic” (Beeston 1964: 52; MacDonald 
2000: 44 and MacDonald and King 2000a: 438) refers to the complex of such dialects 
and scripts, (MacDonald 2000: Fig. 3). Such classifications are quite complicated and 
confusing in and of themselves. They were developed and applied primarily from a 
northern perspective. In the Siti such scripts found on boulders/ triliths and cave 
paintings, remain largely unclassified. In 1964, Beeston, analyzing the graffiti at Yathuf, 
southeast of Shabwa on a trade route from the jaw, referred to the graffiti as 
“unmistakably of this Thamudic” type and different from ESA (Beeston 1964: 51; Pirenne 
1990: 7-8, 13 and Fig. 2 illustrates the divergence in script attributed to “cameleers” 
among the “Thamudic Types”). By contrast, the graffiti at Qabr Hud was labeled as an 
ESA type by J. Ryckmans (in Serjeant 1954). According to these linguists then, 
Thamudic was used concurrently with ESA; the distinction between them lay in the 
“class of population using the scripts” (Beeston 1964: 52). ESA was used by civilized, 
settled cultivators and Thamudic by nomadic Bedouin or cameleers (/bid, see similar 
graffiti from al-Abr [ESA ‘BRN] in Harding 1964: pl. LV/LVI; Jamme 1962: 375). 
Similar graffiti written in alphabetic scripts and South Arabic period forts have been 
reported from Dar ‘Ad in the Wadi Thiqbe to the west in the jaw/, (van der Meulen and 
von Wissmann 1932: 56-58 and 176/D) and at Qalat Hubshiya in the Wadi Sana tributary 
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is Wadi Idm (Vogt and Sedov 1994: 8; McCorriston 2000: 27). Such inscriptions yet to 
be studied in detail, may have at their base identification with the contemporary ‘RB as 
seen in ESA texts (see above). These texts, dating from the late entice BCE and early 
centuries CE, may be distinguished from contemporary MSAL texts, which are very 
similar in style and nature but not language (see above). Therefore, the inscriptions in 
Wadi Masila, on the jawi, and along the coast (Hashwayn) found on rocks (MAP 100 and 
143), triliths (MAP 77, 129 and 132, see Table 1) and overhang paintings may partially 


reflect both Bedouin and MSAL usage. 


The Hadrami Kingdom and its Eastern Neighbors 
The control over the Wadi Masila is predicated on the assumption that Hadrami 
state control of Khor Rori (Sumhuram) in Dhofar suggests control over the entire coast 
from Qana to Khor Rori. For example, Albright stated (1982: 12). “Hadrami kings had 
nominal hegemony over most if not all Dhofar — by the 1 century BCE.” Based on 
the recovery of materials from coastal Hadrami/Mahra seaports, various authorities have 
suggested that Hadrami control extended over the Wadi Masila and the current Mahra 
Governate region (DeMaigret 2002: 223; Doe 1971: 97; Rougeulle 2001). Sedov, | 
_ following Albright, includes not only all of the Mahra Governate and Wadi Masila as 

being under their control, but extends it to Suhumram (SMHRM) in eastern Dhofar 
(1995: Fig. 1). The only historical data to suggest such a possibility (other than the 
‘historical inscriptions at Sumhuram indicating it was a direct colony) is Ja640 (Jamme 


1962: 140 and plate F), dated to Sha’ irum ‘Awtar, ca. 65-55 BCE, which mentions 
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military activity against the Hadramaut and the city of ‘WSRN which Jamme interprets 


as Ptolemy’s Ausara or Ghaytza (Ghayda). 


Khor Rori and the Nature of Colonialism 

Based on ihe archaeological work carried out in 1959-1964, the more recent 
research by the Italian Mission to Oman (IMtO) and the interpretations of the ESA 
inscriptions, we can briefly examine the nature of this colony and its relation to the local 
inhabitants as well as Shabwa (Newton 2000). This site, which resembles a typical . 
Hadrami fortress-town, employed the well-known South Arabic masonry style and 
contained largely South Arabic cultural materials (Avanzini 2002). The formal ESA 
inscriptions note the arrival of the Hadrami army and colonists under the direction of the 
Hadrami king to extract incense from the best growing region, which they call SKLN (the 
Greek Sachalites). This colony was called SMHRM (Jamme 1982, Pirenne 1975; 

- Beeston 1976; Miiller 1967; Avanzini 1999, 2002: 125-140; for the identification of this 
colony with Greek Moscha, see below). Recent archaeological work suggests a time 
range for the occupation stretching from 300 BCE-350 CE. The results of the Trans- 
Arabian Expedition’s survey work, headed by Dr. Juris Zarins, (1992-1995) and that of 
IMtO (1997-present), directed by Dr. Alessandra Avanzini, suggest that the colony had a 
limited impact on the indigenous culture, which was not South Arabic in nature (Newton 
2000: 43-54). This idea is based on the obvious lack of South Arabic, namely Hadrami, 
material culture outside of the colony itself (with the exception of the incense collecting 
station of Hanun). Instead, contemporary local archaeological Iron Age assemblages 
with their own suite of characteristics are prevalent (Newton 2000: 43-51; Zarins 2001; 
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Avanzini 2002: 13-27) indicating the presence of extensive contemporary local 
inhabitation. The presence of a formal Hadrami collection point for incense at Hanun in 
the Nejd (the ESA inscription at Hanun refers to the MKRB HDRMT and calls the locale 
S’NN; Albright 1982: 70, 89) suggests some formal arrangement with the local 
populations, which include MSAL groups, such as the Mahra and Bedouin (‘RBN) for 
this specific activity. 

There is little evidence to suggest that the Hadramaut Kingdom, centered at 
Shabwa, controlled the larger Dhofar hinterland or the area to the east as a whole 
(Newton 2000: 69-72). Thus, for most of this region, small-scale settlements, perhaps 
organized in tribal groups, are apparently a halimark of the indigenous populations who 
appear to stem from the preceding Bronze Age (see MAP survey sites below). It may be 
that the Hadramaut Kingdom interacted with them as client groups or peoples. This 
viewpoint is supported by the brief mention of the Mahra as an ethnic/linguistic group in 
Hadrami texts (see above). 

Thus, in opposition to defining typical formal Hadrami sites or colonies, 
archaeology has shed additional light on the limited historical evidence of this regional 
Tron Age period. Of course, they have yet to be studied in detail but they define a 
culture(s) which has the presence of stone foundation homestead villages, stone-fenced 
fields, regionally-developed ceramic traditions (e.g. Zarins 1997: 663-671 for Dhofar), 
distinctive microliths as part of a larger lithic assemblage (Caton-Thompson 1944: 134- 
136; Rahimi 1987: 139-140; Zarins 1997: 672-673), the enigmatic triliths (see below and 
Zarins 1997: 673-675); camel sacrifice burials (Vogt 1994a; Zarins et. al. 1981) and Iron 
Age alphabetic inscriptions/graffiti. 
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Triliths 

Within our larger survey area between Wadi Masila and the Yemen/Oman border, 
MAP discovered at least eight Iron Age village complexes (MAP 6, 12,13, 19, 80 and 
114), two forts (MAP 2 and 98) and several stratified shelters (MAP 50, 56, 69 and 114). 
However, by far the largest number of sites (over 30%) located were “triliths,” rows of 
three-stone groupings within elliptical stone “collars” associated with fireplaces and 
smal] boulders forming a rough square (Ingrams 1945: 180; Zarins 1997: 673-675; Vogt 
and Sedov 1994: 9), MAP noted over 50 such sites in the jaw/ and associated wadi 
systems (see Fig. 14 for a map of MAP trilith site 129 at Ghayda al-Saghir and Fig. 7 for 
its location). 

The German jaw/ project encountered an additional 20 such triliths (Vogt and 
Sedov 1994: 9). The French coastal survey noted a number of triliths at al-Madi west of 
Wadi Masila, and to the east at Ra’s Itab, Sharwayn and Daragah (Rougeulle 1999: 123- 
124). Thus, the total number of reported trilith sigs from the region exceeds one 
hundred. C-14 dates from excavated examples firmly place the construction and use of - 
the triliths within the later Iron Age (150 BCE-200 CE). The most recently dated site is 

_ MAP 129 (see table below, A-11681: 1925 + 55 BP; see also Cremaschi and Negrino 

2002 for two additional dates from Dhofari triliths GX 27966: 2020 + 70 BP and GX 


27967: 1870 + 80 BP). 
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Table 1: MAP Trilith Sites, 1997-2001 (Sites with * have alphabetic inscriptions) 


Site # 
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Wadi Yakrum/Itab 
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Wadi Marhat (Wadi al-Matbakh) 
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Location 


East of al-Faydami coast 
Triliths on the seashore (turtle nesting) 


Bagasain 

Wadi Tinhalan 

Alphabetic Inscription: rmrt wyqw 
Wadi Sarif, huge trilith rows 

Wadi Hazi 

Unknown Names 


20 km from Habarut 
Unknown Names 


34 Wadi Mahrat (Bir Marat Baghat bin Near Habarut 
Salah 
35 Wadi Mahrat Se 5 | Foothills north of Ra’s Fartak; Wadi 
aren, Arout Boulders with Pecked Art 
37 Wadi Mahrat : Fog Nishtun 
38 Wadi Naharit (draining north) 97 Wadi Fatima (eastern approach to 
Hadramaut) 
40 North to Sanaw: Wadi Gadnoot (Mahra) | | 129* | Ghayda al-Saghir in Wadi 
Alphabetic Inscriptions 
4l Wadi Gadnoot  & 132* | Hani 
pees = = —- a Alphabetic Inscriptions 
42 pea Ghayrif between Wadi Mishtoi/Hasis ~ 
Alphabetic Inscriptions 

| 43 | WadiGadana | L141 | Wadi Mishtoi 

44 | WadiGadana 
| 51 | WadiShaba’a/Aiwa ——<it~—sSCSSCSLSséd 44 Wadi Lazair/Qidf/Wadi Ghadeifah 

53__| Near Thamud, Wadi Nahriya/Lahiya | 
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60 - 
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The function of the triliths remains enigmatic but they are most likely associated 


with indigenous populations, water sources, and the incense trade based on their primary 


location along tracks and wadis (Ingrams 1945: 180; DeCardi et. al. 1977: 25-28; Thomas 


nN 
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1932: 126-129; al-Shahri 1991: 189-191, re 1997: 674; 2001: 134; McCorriston 
2000: 27). The distribution of the triliths from the Hadramaut to northern Oman (Figs. 15 
and 16, see also Yule and Kervran 1993: 95-97 and fig. 14; and Costa 2006: 148 and fig. 
9 for a possible example near Sohar in Wadi Ajran), perhaps being route markers along 
wadis, has prompted scholars to suggest that they are associated with the Mahra (Dostal 
1968: 57; Doe 1983: 77, De Cardi et. al. 1977: 29 and Fig. 7; summation by Zarins 2001: 
fig. 65), or perhaps more generally with the greater MSAL populations (see F ig. 10). In 
any case, the monuments represent a peculiar witness to Iron Age activity throughout the 
study area. 

Similar small-scale villages, homesents field walls, triliths and tombs of the Iron . 
Age are also known from Dhofar (Taqa, Raysut, Hagif, and Khor Rori; C-14 dates at 
Taga: 2,340 and 1,670 BP, see Zarins 2001: 73). The large number of tumuli constructed 
of megalithic stones, often in the so-called “boat shape” graves found in Eastern Yemen 
and Dhofar, may have their origins in the Late Iron Age as well (Bonacossi 2002: 43-45, 


note the C-14 date of 1070 + 50 BP, calibrated to 880 CE). 
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Fig. 15: Current and medieval Islamic period MSAL place names (after Dostal 1967) 
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Distribution of 
Arabian Triliths 


Fig. 16: Suggested distribution of Triliths (after Vogt and Sedov 1994) 


Iron Age Hadramaut/Wadi Masila Trade Routes 

Trade routes were vital during the age of the city-states in South Arabia and were 
a key, along with agricultural surplus from seil irrigation, to their economic success (see 
Ch. 5 for a discussion on routes and their importance for archaeology). Many of them 
continued to be used in the succeeding Islamic period. The primary trade item from the 
region was incense, particularly frankincense (Boswellia sacra) and myrrh (Commiphora 
sp.). While myrrh is more adapted to drier climates, the most highly desired frankincense 
grows further to the east in the Mahra Governate and Dhofar. Undoubtedly merchants 
and middlemen in the Hadramaut and Mahra facilitated this trade through their respective 


regions (see Ch. 5). Safe passage through tribal territories necessitated either political, 
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military and/or monetary considerations along with client relationships. Travel along the 
routes to the north, for example, was facilitated by the presence of powerful Bedouin 
groups, such as the Kinda (see above) and further to the north the Nabataeans assumed 


this role as facilitators for safe passage. 


Iron Age Trade Routes — 

A number of routes led from the producing areas in Dhofar, Mahra and the 
Hadramaut to Shabwa via land and sea along the southern jaw/ as determined by 
archaeological reconnaissance and historical analysis (Fig. 17). Along the northern jawi, 
such routes either led to the desert fringes and overland routes to northern Arabia or 
permitted Bedouin (‘RBN, see above) to.enter the Hadramaut and Shabwa from the 
north. First demarcating the southern jawl region, roughly from west to east they can 
sketched in as follows (see Fig. 17): 

1) The seaport of Qana led to a route northwest past Mayfa‘ah to Wadi Amaqin 
leading directly to Wadi Jirdan and the sites of al-Bina and al-Barirah then to 
Siabea via the eastern Hadramaut cliffs along the sands of Ramlat Sabatayn (see 
Pirenne 1990: 42 and Fig. 3, Sedov 1992), 

2) Authorities suggest the main route from Qana to Shabwa passed northeast to the 
Wadi Hajr with perennial flow (van der Meulen and von Wissmann 1932: 224-235) 
proceeding northward along the wadi to al-Bina (Obne/Libna), or Qalat with ESA 
inscriptions (RES 2687) mentioning control of the Himyar (Ingrams 1945: 176-177; 
Beeston 1971: 52; DeMaigret 2002: 39 and 229). The route meets the Wadi Jirdan 
(after crossing the Hain and the sites of al-Bina and al-Barirah (von Wissmann 
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1962; Harding 1964: 32, 50-51 and pl. LII/1-36; Pirenne 1990: pls. 36-37; graffiti at 
near-by Yathuf are seen as “Thamudic” Bedouin type according to Beeston 1964: 
51-52). This was seen as the principal route northwards to Shabwa (Groom 1981: 
167; 2002: fig. 29; DeMaigret 2002: fig. 2; see 2A in Fig. 17). Alternatively, the 
road proceeded to Batane further to the North and then proceeded to Shabwa 
(Pirenne 1990: fig. 3). A branch of the route turned northeast into the Wadi Amd 
and the Hadrami sites of Tinch and Hureidha (Madhab; see 2B in Fig. 17). 

3) A very important Iron Age/Hadrami seaport has been found (ca. 800 BCE-650 CE) 
one km east of al-Shihr called Shihr East (Rougeulle 1999: 128; 2001: 205). Shihr 
East could possibly be identified as Ptolemy’s site of Trulla and the main South 
Arabic harbor of the region. The late pre-Islamic and Himyarite (511 CE) name of 
the site could also be al-As‘a (Bafagih and Robin 1979: 55-56). The road from this 
site (also called the Mukalla Road) leads from the northeast to Wadi Himem to 
Nadje and the Hadrami fort of Husn ‘Ad on the juncture of Wadi Thiqbe (van der 
Meulen and von Wissmann 1942: 56-58). The route continued crossing the jaw/ at 
Robat into the Wadi Duan and the well-known Hadrami cities of Ghaybun, 
Ghaidun, Hajarain, Meshed, Raybun and Wadi al-‘Ayn (Sedov 1996). 

4) While there appears to be no road from Shibam south via Uqda and the Wadi Bin 
Ali, an alternative road leads from al Shihr East north to Wadi Idim, Sune and 
Tarim. 

5) An important route led from Shihr East via Wadi Sana and the Hadrami fort of 


Qalat Hubshaya (Vogt and Sedov 1994: 8; McCorriston 2000: 27 with other dams 
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and settlements and ESA graffiti). The road continues north to Ba Qutfah and Husn 
al-Qays (Stark 1936: 308). 

6) The eastern border of the Hadramaut is Wadi Masila and was once theoretically one 
of the most convenient cross-routes between the Yemeni Indian Ocean and the 
inland piedmont areas along the jaw/ and the Yemeni highlands (Vogt 1994: 143). 
The seaport area of Sayhut (including the sites of Sharkhayt, al-Qisha and Hairidj) 
leads up through the Wadi Masila, passes Qala’ain (MAP 138, see Fig. 7) and 
proceeds north to Qabr Hud and Husn Urr. The latter is an important fort in Wadi 
Hadramaut with ample evidence from the South Arabic (Iron Age) period. Turning 
to the archaeological data within the lower Wadi Masila itself, which supports the 
epigraphical data, Iron Age microcores and flakes have been excavated from al- 
Qisha. The wall and gate complex at Qalat al-‘Ayn (MAP 138, see Fig. 7) is 
attributed to the Late Iron Age/Islamic periods. The foundations of the fort at al- 
“Ays (MAP 98: referred to also as Qasr al Kaffir) may date back to the Iron Age 
due to the teeien at the site of typical Iron Age ceramics, microliths, and in situ 
limestone slabs with local ESA alphabetic inscriptions. A similar type fort was also 
found in the hills just north of Sayhut at Ghaydah al-Kabir (MAP 2). Similar 
inscriptions were also found at nearby MAP 99 and 100. On other intermediate 
level terraces within the lower Wadi Masila, we found additional house remains and 
inscriptions on boulders (MAP 126 and 127, see Fig. 7). 

7) The Islamic site of Qishn is an outstanding port sheltered from the SW monsoon. 
To the east, overlooking the bay is Sharwayn, a port with ceramic evidence for a 
late Iron Age/Islamic settlement. This site is possibly Ptolemy’s Pretos (Rougeulle 
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1999: 126-128; 2001: 207-209). The route leads north to Wadi Idmit leading to the 
Shalmit Plain and east to the Hadramaut via the Wadi Jiz/Mahrat, etc. 

8) One of the most important and oldest routes runs east west via the major wadi 
systems of the Jiz/Kidyut/Mahrat/Zahawn/Tinhalin on the Shalmit Plain. The route 
drops into the Hadramaut from the north at Husn Urr or Qabr Hud (Altounyan 
1947: 236). From the coastline, the older site of Kidmet Eurob on Khor Jerbun 
(MAP 16) was replaced by the later site of Khalfut, which may have been the 
classic port of Syagros just north of Ra’s Fartak and the warehouse installations 
west of Syagros at Sagar. An amphora found at Saqar in an underwater context 
(Rougeulle 1999: 125, fig. 3) is identical to amphorae from Ra’s Raysut harbor 
which are on display in the Maritime Hall of the Museum of the Frankincense Land 
(2007: 132-133) in Salalah, Oman, as well as those dredged by J. Owen from 
underwater sites in the Mirbat area, such as Hoons Bay. This corpus dates to the 
Byzantine period (ca. 6" — 7" centuries CE) (see Rougeulle 1999: 125; 2001: 205- 
207, 209-211). Along much of the coast here to modern Ghaydah Mahra and 
Kidmet Eurob (MAP 16), we find evidence of the Iron Age in lagoons and middens 
(MAP 12, 13, 14 and 21). The routes into the interior may be marked by trilith sites 
(see Table 1) as well as graffiti on rocks and boulders (MAP 11, see Fig. 9). Forts 
guard and protect the way as usual as at Husn al-Nimr (MAP 30) and Jebel Mifal 
(MAP 31). The ESA name ‘WSRN (Ja 640; Jamme 1962: 140) interpreted by 
Ptolemy and in the Periplus as Ausara, may be modern Ghayda al-Mahra. Note 
that Altounyan (1947: 231) notes that “these tracks [near Hashwayn, east of Qishn] 
are part of the great highways along the southern shores of Arabia, and today, a3 in 
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past centuries, they form one of the connecting links between eastern and western 
Arabia, along which traders and pilgrims pass.” In addition, he notes that Ghayda 
[al-Mahra] is important because “‘it lies at the juncture of the inland route to the 
Hadramaut valley and the coastal route to Dhofar” (Altounyan 1947: 236). 

9) A much smaller seaport of the period was found at Damqut north of Ghayda. Here 
MAP found Islamic period remains (boat graves) together with a small village of 
stone foundations, a hill fort of the Iron Age (Tiftaif) and a number of contemporary 
shell middens (MAP 71-73). A route inland would have followed Wadi Damqut. 
Thus, Damqut may represent a local Mahra harbor installation similar to that found 
at Sharkhayt (MAP 117 and 118). Such smaller harbors characteristic of much of 


the southern Arabian coast stand in opposition to larger formal facilities found at 


Kidmet Eurob (MAP 16), Khalfut, al-Shihr and al-Baleed. 
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_ Fig. 17: Map of Overland Pilgrimage and Trade Routes in Southern Arabia 


Chapter I Conclusions 

The routes discussed above are important for many reasons, including: 1) They 
show that various regions in Yemen, most importantly the Hadramaut and Mahra, are tied 
together by complex trading ties that, while likely established earlier, are firmly in place 
‘in the Iron Age. This is of particular importance for later discussions regarding trade and 
trade routes in the Islamic Period (see Chs. 5 and 6). During the latter part of the Iron 
Age, in the Hadramaut region, the Hadrami state faced a number of ethnic considerations 
on its frontiers which included the incursion from the north of the nomadic Bedouin 
Arabs, and the longer sustained cooperation with their neighbors to the east, the Mahra. 
Such considerations during the Iron Age played out on a socio-political and economic 
field which involved the careful negotiation of territory that was created and defined, at 
least in part, by access to and the ability to control such access to trade routes. These Iron 
Age developments would ultimately lead to a configuration of similar patterns of | 
interaction in the Islamic period, which will be discussed in Chs. 4, 5 and 6. 

In conclusion, it is highly probable that Modern South Arabic Language speakers 
were present in the basal Wadi Masila as early as the Iron Age as a significant component 
of the total population. The Hadrami state at Shabwa recognized them as useful clients 
for trade and army recruitment. It is highly doubtful that the Hadrami state attempted to 
control the Wadi Masila directly. The lack of major towns and cities in the region for the 
later Iron Age clearly points to smaller scale groups interacting with the major South 
Arabian towns to the west. The arrival of the Arab Bedouin in the 2"! century CE added 
a new element to the region and their expansion, as well as that of the Azd, caused the 
Mahra territory to be reduced in size. It is in the succeeding Islamic period, discussed the 
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next chapter, that sites such as al-Qisha can shed valuable light on the evolving nature of 


this type of society found within of the lower Masila flood plain. 
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Chapter 2 


The Wadi Masila Region in Late Antiquity and the Islamic Period: 
The Relevant Historic, Socio-Economic and Political Background 


Introduction 

The objective a this chapter is to provide the necessary historic, economic and 
socio-political background to understand the Wadi Masila region as a whole throughout 
the Islamic period. Therefore, this chapter begins with a discussion of the Western 
historical sources that provide descriptions of the coast of southern Arabia since at least 
the early Iron Age (Ga, 500 BCE), which is followed by a brief discussion of relevant 
sources of Late Antiquity. Islamic period Arab historians and geographers who mation 
and/or describe the region are outlined. This is followed by a brief discussion of the 
development of the Hadrami social system and its relationship to the sacred enclaves— 
the hawtahs. The next section brings the three major players introduced in Chapter 1 into 
the Islamic period: 1) the settled Hadramis, 2) the highly diversified Mahra, and 3) the 
nomadic Arab Bedouin. The various subsistence strategies of these groups are then 
considered as they relate to the social and economic relations between them. The 
delineation of territory, which is constantly under negotiation, can also be considered as a 
defining factor among these groups. To further contextualize the historic, economic and 
socio-political background of the Wadi Masila region, an overview of the eliticd! history 
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of Yemen is presented. This is followed by a brief discussion of the relevant foreign 
influences in the region, beginning with the 16" century, that vied for power and access 
to the highly prized ports of the Indian Ocean and the Red Sea (particularly Aden)— 


namely the Mamluks, the Portuguese and the Ottoman Turks. 


Background: Reading Historical Sources 

Readers of any history should be cautious and critical of how peoples and places 
are described, especially when the writer is from a different cultural background from 
that discussed in the text. This study recognizes the inherent problems involved with 
studying historical works, and therefore it proceeds with caution when integrating them 
with archaeological data. All too often historical accounts are taken as a “given” by 
modern scholars and readers, and in the meantime, they take on an air of authority and 
become part of a selectively chosen collective memory (Mignolo 1993; Doe 1983; 
Groom 1981, 1995). Histories should be approached as products of their own cultural 
milieu as they are often loaded with inherent biases and one-sided representations. | 
Moreover, the reader must not only take into account the intended audience of the work, 
but also the cultural background of the writer. The observations documented in historical 
works may in fact be “valid” observations in the cultural context of the historian or 
geographer. 

Even though there are inherent problems in historical documents, histories 
nonetheless are still valuable aids to study the past. Historical documents are not 
necessarily carefully executed works to propagandize their subjects. In fact, historical 
sources have much to offer archaeologists, such as place names and spatial relationships 
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between those places. In summary, histories have scholarly end but archaeologists and 
historians, recognizing their limitations, should provide alternative interpretations when 
possible. 

Sena is also an important aspect to consider when reading historical works 
not only because certain words convey certain meanings, but also that the meanings of 
words may change over time. Because histories capture their topics in explicit words, 
they can create a specific and often misunderstood past of specific people, which often 
results in an invented portrayal of the “other” (Mignolo 1993). Such a misunderstanding 
may stem from not considering what the author’s initial intention was for writing about 
his or her topic and if that person was writing today, the finished product would probably 
be read in a different fashion. More specifically, when a place is referred to by a name 
other than the indigenous one for it, (e.g. Eudaimon Arabia, the Greek name for Iron Age 
Aden), that place no longer exhibits how indigenous people refer te it, but rather 
illustrates how outsiders understand that particular place. Depending on what was 
originally intended and how words are translated, the way a place is portrayed and 

understood may stem from how others refer to it. Moreover, the meaning of specific 
words used to describe something may be subject to translation errors or exaggerated and 
become mythical. For example, consider further the Greek term for the port of Aden 
“Eudaimon Arabia.” This term translates as “fortunate Arabia” in Greek, or “Arabia 
Felix” in Latin. Eudaimon Arabia was an important port on the Arabian coast because, 
as the Periplus Maris Erythraei states, the coastal areas of the modern-day Red Sea are 
very rocky and there are few natural harbors, thus ence sailors made it to the Gulf of 
Aden, Eudaimon Arabia would have been a welcomed respite. 
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Aden was a key South Arabian location; it was one of only a few harbors along 
the coast, Sis being another, where boats could anchor. Aden was an important port 
because it marked a stopping point for entering and leaving the modern-day Red Sea 
where taxes were collected and levies were placed on trade goods. Therefore, the 
“civilized” townspeople of South Arabian city-states appeared to traders and merchants 
passing through this region as wealthy or “fortunate” in comparison with the desert 
nomads (‘RBN, or Arabs, see below and Ch. | for pre-Islamic attestations) or foragers 
(e.g. the Ichthyophagoi of the Periplus). In addition, the agricultural fields of the South 
Arabian kingdoms were green and productive, whereas much of Arabia outside of 
southwest Arabia may have appeared to outsiders as dry, uninhabitable space 
(McCorriston 1997 and 1998). Thus, this is a case in point to consider the point of view 


of observers as well as the observed when reading historical texts. 


Western Classical Period Descriptions of the Wadi Masila Area 

While there are Epigraphic South Arabic (ESA) inscriptions from Yemen that are 
contemporary to the Classical period, as discussed in Chapter 1, the nature of these 
inscriptions does not lend much to the understanding of the geography and political 
history of our study area. For example, the majority of these inscriptions are dedicatory 
in nature and only contain the date and the name of the person being commemorated. 
Therefore, such inscriptions are very limited as resources for supplying information for 
regional understanding, as this was not the intention of the inscriptions in the first place. 


The relevant Western sources, by contrast, are narrative in nature and define a much 
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larger geographical extent, thereby providing jnroemacen on the South Arabic kingdoms, 
for example, that is not found elsewhere. 

Western interest in the region begins with Herodotus (ca. 440 BCE) as part of the 
Greek and later Roman interest in the incense trade of southwest Arabia. Of course 
Boswellia sacra (frankincense) and Commiphora sp. (myrrh) were already well known to 
Mesopotamia, Egypt and the Levant since at least the third millennium BCE (Zarins 
1989, 1997; Siew is and Tosi 1997; Kitchen 1998; Groom 2002; Jasmin 2005), but 
Herodotus is the first to speak of the area and its products, if only in general terms with 
no specific reference to the Hadramaut or Dhofar (History 3.107-113; Grene 1987: 257- 
259; summary Groom 1981: 57-76). The wider incense area remained largely unknown. 
Theophrastus (350 BCE) may be the first westerner to specifically mention the 
Hadramaut (Hadramyta; Breton 1988: 111). Fratosthenes (ca. 225-200 BCE) also 
describes the Hadramaut (Chatramotitae) and may be the first to refer to Shabwa 
(Sabota, via Strabo, see Groom 1981: 63-64). Agatharchides of Cnidus (ca. 150 BCE) 
(Burstein 1989; Groom 1981: 66) also describes the Hadramaut area and Socotra Island 
as well but confuses Shabwa with Ma‘rib (Burstein 1989: 165, 169). Eudaimon Arabia 
(Latin Arabia Felix) is known to the Greeks as early as 420 BCE (Burstein 1989: 159; see 
above). The Greek sources make no mention of lands further to the East. 

Specific mention of the Wadi Masila region only begins with the account of Pliny 
(77 CE) (Groom 1981: 77-95). He clearly describes the Hadrami state (Astramitae) and 
Shabwa (Sabota) as well as the conditions which produced incense in Southwest Arabia 
and Somalia (the so-called cave-dwellers, or “troglodytes” country, see Burstein 2007). 
Supposedly the region that produced the highest quality frankincense, Sariba, was eight 
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way stations away to the east (Pliny Book XII/xxx; Rackham ed. 1960: 36-38). Groom’s 
discussion of Sariba suggests that it could apply equally to Wadi Hajr or Dhofar, but that 
the eight way stations (mansiones, not days) are not enough to describe the 650 km 
distance from Dhofar to Shabwa (1981: 111; cf. also Zarins 1997). He prefers to identify 
Sariba with the Wadi Hajr and Qana; however, Wadi Hajr contains very little evidence of 
South Arabic occupation (van der Meulen and von Wissmann 1932) and is seen as the 
main route to Shabwa from Qana (Groom 1981: 167). The Hadramis established colony 
at Sumhuram (SMHRM) in order to ship the best frankincense directly to Qana (Groom | 
1981: 110), thus avoiding the Shahra/Mahra middlemen (Zarins 1997; Newton 2000; 
Avanzini 2002). Surely Sumhuram is the secret (sarirah) the Hadramis kept to 
themselves (Casson 1992: 172). 

Claudius Ptolemy’s Geographica composed ca. 125-150 CE, (Groom 1981: 85) is 
referred to in numerous Classical and Arabic sources but the extant regional map 6 of 
southern Arabia comes from manuscripts dating to the late 13" century CE or later (e.g. 
Stevenson 1932: 137-138). Redactional criticism suggests all such copies came from a 
late antiquity source ca. 600 CE (Berggren and Jones 2000: 41-48). The description of 
the relevant South Arabian coast should be interpreted with caution since later scribes 
tended to emend the text or make scribal errors in copying (Berggren and Jones 2000: 5). 

An examination of the coordinates and the map based on Sprenger’s copy (1875: 
plate 1, see Groom 1981: 86) shows the Hadramaut (Chatramonitae) area where the 
Prionotus mountains begin (Fig. 18). They are the source of the Prion River (Bir Barhut, 
the spring at Qabr Hud?) running into the sea (Casson 1995). The area along the coast 
where the river debauches is also referred to as Atramitae. If the Prion is the Wadi 
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Masila (Ingrams 1945: 178; Groom 1981: 87-88 suggests it is the Wadi Hajr, west of 


Mukalla) we see a number of smaller settlements along its course (Madasara, Gorda, 
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Fig. 18: Ptolemy’s map of Southern Arabia (after Sprenger 1875) 


Baenun, Raeda) and on the coast, Embolium Village (Sayhut?) or Sharkhayt. Trulla may 
be Shihr East (Rougeulle 2001) and if so, then the Prion is the Wadi Masila (compare 
Sprenger 1875: 83-86 with Stevenson 1932: 138); Maepha is undoubtedly the South 
Arabic town of Mayfa’ah (Naqib al-Hajar) north of Qana in Wadi Amaqin (DeMaigret 
2002: 41-42, 223; Doe 1983: 142-144). Pretos could be Sharwayn near Qishn 
(Rougeulle 2001). Metacum may be the site of Nishtun at Ra’s Fartak (von Wissman 
1977: 13), or it could be Khalfut as suggested by Rougeulle (2001). The vagueness of 
scale and geographical information, compounded by copying errors concerning Syagros 
and the location of Sachalites to its west or east, have also impacted the discussion on the 
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placement of Moscha as Sumhuram (Albright 1982: 6-11; Groom 2002: 90; 2005: 107 
places Moscha west of Salalah and not at Khor Rori which he identifies as ESA Samhar; 
Casson 1989: 171-172; Avanzini 2002: 21-25). It is likely that modern Ghayda is 
Ausara. In ESA inscriptions from Ma‘rib (Mahram Bilqis) Jamme identified ‘WSRN 
with Ausara and Ghayda as Hadrami (1962: 140, 304). The inscription can be dated to 
the mid first century BCE. It is probably the Ausara in the Geographica (Groom 1981: 
86; von Wissman 1977: 13-14). 

The last major source, the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, was composed 
anonymously ca. 120-250 CE (Groom 1981: 89, a 10" century copy survives). 
Sometimes called the “Roman Shipmaster’s Handbook,” it describes the Red Sea and 
Indian Ocean coasts of Arabia in detail. Qana is mentioned as the port through which 
incense (libanotophoros) is taken to Sabbatha (Shabwa) by land and sea to where the 
king lives (Periplus, Ch. 27-28; Huntingford 1980: 35-36; Casson 1992: 67). According 
to the Periplus, the Sygros promontory on the Sachalites coast was controlled by a fort, 
harbor and warehouse system (Khalfut found at the base of the Syagros may be this site, 
Rougeulle 2001, see also Tibbetts 1971: 442). The bay to the east of Sachalites is called 
Omana and the town is labeled Moscha Limen “The Bay of Mangroves” (Boukharin 
2002: 323-324). The location of Moscha vis 4 vis Omana Bay a Sachalites is 
contradicted by the Periplus and Ptolemy (see Schoff 1912; Groom 1981:94; Casson 
1992: 165-166; Avanzini 2002: 21-25). Huntingford (1979: 37, 102-103) correctly 
observes that the King of Shabwa’s jurisdiction and rights of tribute extended from Qana 


to Ra’s Fartak, which obviously included Wadi Masila. 
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Late Antiquity (350-900 CE) 

Both Western (Roman/Byzantine) and Eastern (Sassanian) influence grew 
steadily deniig final Hadrami collapse in the late 4" century CE (G.R. Smith 1988: 129; 
Sedov and Benvenuti 2002: 191). The highland Yemen Himyarites assumed control of 

the region until ca. 500 CE (Gajda 1997: 188-192; Hoyland 2001: 49-57; see also 
Antonini, in press, who suggests that they had power until the 7" century CE), although 
Hadrami coinage continued to circulate in the region into this period (Sedov 2002: 79). 
Sassanian and Ethiopic influence and control of the region is known until 632 CE (S. 
Smith 1954: 429-463, see his chronology of the Kings of Hirah [table A], 380-631 CE). 
At Qana, the seaport continued to flourish without break in an upper phase dated to ca. 
400-630 CE (Sedov 1992: 113-114) and even later (Sedov 1997: 376-377). As noted 
previously, Shihr East (al-A‘sa) is documented from the 6" and 7" centuries CE 
(Rougeulle 2001: 205). Other sites in the region may also date to this period such as 
Musaynah, Sharwayn, and Khalfut (Rougeulle 2001: fig. 1). Similar material may also 
be present in Dhofar at sites such as dBalesd Mugsayl, Ra’s Jin Jali or Raysut (Zarins 
and Newton 2006; Newton: in preparation). At Sumhuram, Sedov recognizes late 
Himyarite coinage dating to the 4-5" centuries CE (2002a: 255-256). However, the 
centuries between the collapse of the Hadrami state (350 CE) and the beginning of Islam 
(650 CE) remain enigmatic at best for much of the southern Arabian coast. In the Wadi 
Masila itself, we have a poor understanding of the shift from the classic to the Islamic 


world and its attendant archaeological record. 
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The Islamic Period: The Arab Geographers/Historians 

The 7" century CE was a time of transition in Arabia. Tribal unification under 
Islam made it possible for a unique empire to develop very quickly from Arabia to North 
Africa, and even into Europe by 711 CE. Similar to the Western sources discussed 
above, geographical themes, many historical in nature, prevail in Arab writings. Higher 
learning, often associated with poetry, grammar and religion, and the greater Arts and 
Sciences flourished in Arab lands along with the traditions of geography and history. 
Therefore, there is a rather extensive Arab corpus of geography and history materials that 
helps shed light on the extent and nature of culture and society of Arabia since the 7" 
century CE. While al-Hamdani is perhaps the most well-known Yemeni geographer qo" 
century CE), many of the other prominent Arab geographers wrote about southern Arabia 
who were not from the region. Given the expanse of Islamic influence, one must keep in 
mind that while religion unifies, there are underlying cultural differences that must be 
considered when reading these texts. In addition, there are many manuscripts, 
particularly in the Hadramaut, that are unpublished and/or held in private collections 
(Serjeant 1950). 

The Arab geographers discussed here are those who have written about southern 

- Arabia, particularly the Wadi Masila/Mahra region, since the 7" century CE and include: 

al-Hamdani, al-Tabari, al-Muqdisi, Ibn al-Hawgal, Ibn al-Mujawir, al-Idrisi, Ibn al- 
Majid, and Sulaiman al-Mahri. The following discussion is not intended to be exhaustive 
and ie only included to provide a general background of the writers, their understanding 


of southern Arabia, and their relevant chronology in relation to one another. They are 
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mentioned throughout the text, particularly when specific archaeological sites in southern 


Arabia are discussed in Chapters 3, 4 and 5. The first to be discussed is al-Hamdani. 


al-Hamdani (9" Century) 
Abu Muhammad al-Hasan b. Ahmad b. Ya’kub b. Yusuf b. Dawud b. Sulayman 

Dhi ‘1 Dumayna al-Bakili al-Arhabi al-Hamdani, often named Ibn Dhi/Abi ‘1 Dumayna or 
Ibn al-Ha’ik “the weaver’s (i.e. the poet’s) son” after his ancestor Sulayman who was a 
poet (Lofgren 1993: 124). He was born in San‘a’ in the latter half of the 3/9" century 
CE. He was well educated and traveled and his extensive sojourns throughout Arabia 
were compiled in his classic description of the Arabian Peninsula, the famous Sifat 
Djazirat al- ‘Arab (Geography of Arabia). The al-Jklil (The Crown) is perhaps his most 
important work, however, as it was an original collection of tribal genealogy and oral 
histories, particularly from Yemen. This collection of books (of which there were 10 
volumes, 4 of which are known) is of particular interest because he covers the pre-Islamic 
era as well as the time he lived, thereby providing an important glimpse at how ancient 
South Arabian genealogy, history and topography are linked to the 9" century CE. 

| Concerning the Mahra, al-Hamdani (Sifa, 87, 1. 11) states that they visit the tomb 
of the Prophet Hud (Miiller 1993: 83). Besides this pilgrimage place, the Mahra also 
venerate other shrines like the tomb of Bin Sayyid Muhammad b. ‘Ali b. Muhammad in 
Mirbat, of Sheikh ‘Affif in Taga, or of Bin ‘Arabiya in Raysut (Miiller 1993: 83), places 
which can still be identified to this day and are located in Dhofar (see Appendix III for a 


list of saints tombs from a recent survey in Dhofar). Al-Hamdani’s description reinforces 
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the possible full extent of the Arab conception of the region known as al-Ahgaf (see Fig. 


8). 


al-Tabari (4°/10" Century) 

Abu Ja‘far Muhammad b. Jarir b. Yazid al-Tabari was a historian and 
commentator of the Quran. He was born in 224-5/839 in Amul, Tabaristan (an 
independent state in Iran prior to the 16 century CE) and died in Baghdad in 3 10/923 
Mssienn 2000: 11). Al-Tabari’s The History of Prophets and Kings (Ta’rikh al-rusul 
wa 'l-muluk), more commonly referred to as The History of al-Tabari, is by common 
consent the most important universal history produced in the world of Islam (Rosenthal 
1989: viii). Al-Tabari mentions the Mahra region in his lengthy description of the 
Riddah wars (the wars of apostasy associated with the spread of Islam, see Donner 1993: 
152-155). He ass sets the Hadramaut apart from the Yemen as a distinct region, for 
example “...go on to Mahra; then let your course from it be to the Yemen and in 
Hadramaut” (al-Tabari, translated by Donner 1993: 153). Mahra was invaded by the 
Islamic general ‘Ikrimah and his army, which grew strong as they took captives and a 
number of camels and weapons as booty. Al-Tabari states (Donner 1993: 156-157) that 
the people of the [Mahra] seacoast, the people of the islands, the people of [the lands of] 
myrrh ad frank ineenue: the people of Jayrut, Zuhur al-Shihr, al-Sabarat, Yan’ ab, and 
Dhat al-Khiyam aouuesei to take the oath of allegiance to Islam. Note the presence of 


al-Shihr in this mid 9" century CE context. 
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al-Mugdisi (4"/10" Century) 

Shams al-Din Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Abi Bakr al-Banna’ al- 
Shami al-Muqdisi, also known by the name al-Bashshari (as noted by Yaqut), was from 
Palestine and is often considered the best representative of Arabic geography in the 
second half of the 4/10" century (Miquel 1993: 492). Sharma, a toponym that appears 
for the first time at the end of the 10" century CE, is mentioned by al-Mugdisi in the list 
of cities dependant on Zabid in the Tihama (Rougeulle 2003: 287; Rougeulle 1999: 130; 
al-Muqdisi 1897-1910, i: 53, 70). Zabid was mentioned because it was considered a 


major city at the time (Miquel 1993: 493). 


Ibn al-Hawgal (4/10 Century) 

Abu ‘] Qasim b. ‘Ali al Nasibi Ibn Hawaal, was an Arab geographer of the second 
half of the 47/10" century and is one of al-Muqdisi’s contemporaries (Miquel 1993: 787). 
He was born in Nasibin (Nisibis) in Upper Mesopotamia and it is likely that most of his 
writings were based on first hand knowledge. He was probably a merchant and perhaps a 
missionary (Miquel 1993: 787); however it is not certain if he indeed traveled to southern 
Arabia. [bn Hawaal is best known for producing a map of Arabia (Surat al-Ardh) in 
which he cscnies in great detail the Red Sea ports on both the African and Arabian 
sides (see copy in Zarins et. al. 1980). For this discussion, his description of southern 
Arabia includes Aden, the land of Oman (the Sohar area), Mirbat (Satimah Bay or Khor 
Rori) and Zafar (al-Baleed and Raysut). He also mentions “the confines of Mahra land.” 
Similar to Hamdani, Ibn al-Hawgal offers little description of the people who inhabited . 
the coast of the Mahra region. 
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Ibn al-Mujawir (7°/13" Century) 

Jamal al-Din Abu I’Fath Yusuf b. Yakub b. Muhammad al-Shaybani al-Dimashqi 
Ibn Mujawir is an important source for the geography, history and customs of western 
and southern Arabia in the early part of the 7°/13" century (Rentz 1993: 880). He was 
born in Damascus in 601/1204-5 and died in 690/1291. He mentioned al-Rayda in the 
early 13" century, a coastal settlement on the Indian Ocean (Rougeulle 1999: 130), and 
the place where al-Hamdani spent much of his life and wrote the a/-Jklil in the gasr of 
Talfum (Lofgren 1993: 124). Ibn Mujawir describes the Mahra (see Miiller 1993: 83, 
see below). He covers the Arabian coast more extensively than previous Arab 
geographers, describing the area as far as Qalhat, Muscat and Sohar in northern Oman. 
Much space is allotted to routes between cities (Rentz 1993: 881). 

Ibn Mujawir reports that ostriches (na’am), lynxes (fuhud), gazelles (ziba) and 
ibex (ayayil) are plentiful (Lofgren 1954: 199), but by 1954 when Serjeant conducted 
field research on the South Arabian Hunt, he noted that most of these animals were either 
extinct or severely depleted (1976: 2; see Rodionov 1994 for a more recent discussion), a 
condition brought about by the introduction of firearms into the area in the 16" century 


CE. 


al-Idrisi (6"/12" Century) 
Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah b. Idris al-‘Ali b. Amr 
| Allah al-Idrisi, also call al-Sharif al-Idrisi because of his exalted lineage, is known as a 
geographer and the author of Kitab Nuzhat al-Mushtak fi Mhtirak al-Afak (The 
Guidebook to Travel Across the Horizon). The book was completed in 548/1154 and is 
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the only certain date known in the life of al-Idrisi (Oman 1993: 1032). Regarding 
southern Arabia, Sharma is mentioned by al-Idrisi (1150 CE) (Rougeulle 1999: 130) and 
he writes that al-A‘sa (Shihr East), is one of the two landing places between Aden and 


Mirbat (al-Idrisi 1971: 52.1; Rougeulle 2003: 287). 


Ibn Majid (9°/15" Century) 

Shihab al-Din Ahmad b. Majid b. Muhammad b. Husayn b. Abi Ma’ lak al-Sa‘di 
b. Abi ‘] Raka’ib al-Najdi Ibn Majid was one of the greatest Arab navigators of the 
medieval period (Maqbul Ahmad 1993: 856). He lived in the second half of the 9/15" 
century and his writings offer navigational information, but he also provides information 
and descriptions of sea routes, the coasts of Arabia (among other places), monsoons, 
harbors, landmarks and people. For example, Ibn Majid mentions the port of Hairidj (see 
Ch. 4 for site description), the approach to which was considered rather difficult, 
particularly in the context with voyages to Soqotra. Ibn Majid was born in Julfar or 
Sohar and as the most renowned navigator of his time, (Tibbetts 1971: 7; Vogt 1994: 
143) he wrote his most famous work, the Kitab al-Fawa’id fi Usul ‘Ilm al-Bahr, (The 
Book of the Benefits of the Roots of Marine Science) by 1490 CE (Vogt 1994: 143). 
Another of his writings is the Hawiyat al-Ikhtisar fi Usul ‘Ilm al-Bihar, “A Compilation 
of the First Principles of the Knowledge of the Seas,” (866/1462 CE) which represents 
Ibn Majid’s first attempt at a complete compilation of navigational ncn (Tibbetts 1971: 
24, for a summation in French of both of these volumes see Ferrand’s three volumes 


published in Paris between 1921-1928). 
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Concerning the southern Arabian coast, Ibn Majid divided it into three parts (four 
including Oman, as summarized by Tibbetts 1971: 439). From Ra’s al-Hadd in northern 
Oman to Masira Island is the Atwah coast. From Masira to Ra’s Fartak is the region 
often referred to as al-Ahqgaf by Arab navigators (Tibbetts 1971: 439). From Ra’s Fartak 
to the Bab al-Mandab the coast was known as Ard al-Juzr (“Land of Islands,” perhaps 
referring to Sogotra and the area around Bir ‘Ali or Qana, see Tibbetts 1971: 439 for 
discussion). Beyond the Bab al-Mandab heading north along the coast of the Red Sea is 
the region known as the Tihama. In addition to the coastal regions, Ibn Majid also 
mentions the Hadramaut and refers to it as a Sultanate having political influence on the 
coast and in Sogotra (Tibbetts 1971: 439-430). | 

Furthermore, Ibn Majid was the first Arab navigator to describe the coast of 
Africa south of Sofala and was the first to suggest a nadkhal (place of entry, from the » 
Atlantic into the Indian Ocean; now known as the Cape of Good Hope) which separated 
the African continent from the terra incognita of the southern hemisphere (Maqbul 
Ahmad 1993: 858). According to Tibbetts, Ibn Majid was named by a Meccan writer 

. some time after his death as the culprit who brought the loathed Portuguese to the 
northern Indian Ocean and has received unwarranted recognition from European scholars 
because of his suspected connection with Vasco de Gama (1971: 7). Nonetheless, Ibn 
Majid’s works are very informative since most of the place names he mentioned are 


recognizable today in their modern form (Maqbul Ahmed 1993: 858). 
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Sulaiman al-Mahri 

This mariner is from the port of al-Shihr (ca. 1511 CE) and is the author of five 
navigational works and poems, among them being the ‘Umdat al Mahriya fi Dabt al-‘Ilm 
al-Bahriya (The Chief of the Mahra to Control the Science of Marine Travels) (1511) and 
the Minhaj al-Fakhir fi ‘Ilm al-Bahr al-Zahir (The Guidelines of Scientific Knowledge of 
the Visible Sea) (see Vogt 1994: 143 and Tibbetts 1974: 86 and 1971: 41, 43). Not much 
is known about his personal life, but scholars celebrate his works for their clarity and 
precision. Tibbetts notes that while Ibn Majid tended to get lost in theory and often 
neglected practical results, al-Mahri produced accurate determinations and listed them for 
reference, thereby reducing theory to a subordinate position (1971: 42). Even though 
there is not much information available about Sulaiman al-Mahri’s life, it is important to 
point out his name: al-Mahri. He was skilled mariner from al-Shihr, perhaps suggesting 
that al-Shihr was indeed a Mahra town during the medieval period. It is important to 
note, however, that al-Shihr is also considered ag a region (Fig. 8, see also Ch. 4). 
According to Guest, referring to Ibn Hawgal, (see above) the coast of southern Arabia 
from Aden to Zafar (Dhofar) was known as the coast (or bilad, country) of Mahra or al- 
Shihr. Therefore, it is possible that Sulaiman al-Mahri was from anywhere within this 


region and not particularly from the town currently known as al-Shihr (Guest 1937: 402). 


The Hadramaut in the Islamic Period and Social Class Formation. 

Since the introduction of Islam in the area, geographical and socio-political 
differences, many which were carried over from the previous South Arabic period, 
continued to define society. These, in turn, led to regional variation in Islamic 
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tradition, law and tribal politics. In the Hadramaut, sada (sing. sayyid, descendants of 
the Prophet Muhammad) influence was local, often built around mediation and sacred 
tombs, although family connections and connections of learning reached eeyond 
particular towns or tribes (Dresch 2000: 15). The sada of Hadramaut claimed descent 
from the Prophet Muhammad through the Prophet’s daughter Fatima and her husband, 
the Prophet’s cousin, ‘Ali b. Abu Talib, which afforded them a particular religious 
prestige and a high degree of influence within this society (Boxberger 2002: 19). The 
‘sada believe that, as the descendants of the Prophet, they have inherited a missionary 
role which they must carry out wherever they are. In addition, they believe that that 
they are the “chosen people” who must spread Islam, as as the custodians of ‘“ilm 
(knowledge), and carry on the noble and good tradition of the Prophet (Bujra 1971: 25). 
The sayyid presence was established in the Hadramaut in 952 CE when a migrant from 
Iraq, Ahmad ‘Isa, known as “al-Muhajir,” “the emigrant” arrived (Boxberger 2002: 19; 
Dresch 2000: 15; al-Sabban 1998: 12; Buja 1971: 25). The Hadrami sada, 
differentiating themselves from descendants of the Prophet elsewhere, referred to 
themselves as the ‘AJawi sada or the ‘Alawiyan (colloquial plural of ‘Alawi), in 
reference to their ancestor Sayyid ‘Alawi b. ‘Abdullah b. Ahmad b. ‘Isa, the grandson 
of al-Muhajir (Boxberger 2002: 19, Costa 2001: 134). 

Thus, as in the earlier Iron Age, there is an established hierarchy in southern 
Arabia and the religious element is represented in the noble families of sharifs, sayyids 
and the mashayikh (Serjeant 1962a: 42). The mashayikh are noble families which have 
the right to the hereditary title of Sheikh, denoting a class distinction and not indicating a 
tribal chief (Peterson 2004: 263; Serjeant 1957: 3). In addition, mashayikh are not 
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descendants of the Prophet but retain their prestige through religious associations 
(Boxberger 2002: 20, Carter 1982: 64). The mashayikh serve as mediators and are often 
associated with a tomb ofa saint or Waliyy from which the mashayikh family is 
descended. Peterson states that current mashayikh families in Dhofar are considered da if 
(weak) (2004: 263, see also Carter 1982: 64 and 81). This distinction for the mashayikh 
as a class is suspect and it is likely that his informant was not objective in his description | 
of the Dhofari mashayikh. It should be noted, however, that the role the mashayikh 
currently play in Dhofar has changed dramatically over the past generation due to 
modernization and nation building: For example, the ziyara is still very popular in 
verigh (particularly the Hadramaut), but such visitation to shrines by Omanis in Dhofar 
has lessened as tribal mediation has not been necessary (see Peterson 2004: 263). My 
recent survey of saints tombs in Dhofar indicates that ziyara practices were once quite 
prevalent in the area, as over 40 such tombs have been documented (see Appendix II). 
The mashayikh in Dhofar, however, often still serve as mediators in the mountains and 
care for some shrines and mosques (Peterson 2004: 263). 

In general, social stratification in the region has, as its top layer, the armed tribes; 
they may be camel-owning desert tribes (Bedouin, see below) or tribesmen living in 
settled villages (e.g. Hadramis, see below) and in some areas may be a minority of the 
population (Serjeant 1962a: 42). Subjected to the tribes are the merchants, the artisans, 
and the peasants, all of whom are considered da ’if (weak) as opposed to sharif (nobility, 
e.g. mashayikh) (Serjeant 1962a: 42; Boxberger 2002). It is generally believed that the 
sayyids and sheikhs (of the mashayikh) are families or clans that embody special 
qualities, virtues of a supernatural kind, and/or nobility (sharif, ashraf pl.) (Serjeant 1957: 
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3). Thus, the social system in the Hadramaut is complex and it is important to note that 
Hadrami identity is acquired at birth and the social group membership affects a person’s 
prospects in terms of marriage, education, occupation, and their role in religious, 
economic and political life (Boxberger 2002: 11, 18 and fig. 1.2). 

Turning to tribal authority within the Hadramaut, normally each tribal unit will be 
at war, at truce, or even ina state of alliance with other tribal units—all these relations 
strictly governed by customary law. Inevitably occasions arise when tribes must meet on 
common ground in physical security, to come to market, to arrange for truce or the 
payment of blood-money, and for religious purposes (see hawtah, below; Bujra 1971: 
29). Bujra notes that besides being called a ziyara, the occasion is also referred to as sug 
(market) (1971: 29). In order to facilitate the maintenance of tribal authority, tribal 
leaders turn to holy families (e.g. mashayikh, sada), which derive their authority from the _ 
divine—perhaps through the medium of a prophet or saint (Serjeant 1950, 1962a: 42-43 
and 1963). 

Local history in the Hadramaut and Mahra is scant, but there is much more 
available and known to scholars from the Hadramaut itself. This is due to the fact that 
much more research has been done in the Hadramaut, particularly the work by R.B. 
Serjeant on unpublished Hadrami manuscripts and chronicles (e.g. Serjeant: 1950, 
1962a, 1962b and 1963). In addition, the Hadramaut has a long tradition as a center of 
Islamic thought and learning, and is therefore a depository of important documents and — 
manuscripts. While documents on Mahra history are probably available (e.g. see Fig. 
21 in Ch. 4 for an example of a document archived at al-Qisha), they are held in private 
collections and are therefore inaccessible to outsiders. In all, however, not many 
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historical documents are available because so few were written in the first place and 
usually involve the documentation of mashayikh and sayyid genealogies. While the 
Kathiri Sultan lineage only goes back to the 15" century CE (Carter 1982: 88), by 

- contrast, the mashayikh wrote about their pious ancestors and their achievements for a 
considerably longer period of time. They kept very careful records of their ancestry 
(Serieant 1962b: 243; Boxberger 2002: 20), which probably predates Islam. As already 
noted, the mashayikh are part of the established religious aristocracy and as writers of 
history, were able to emphasize, justify and ultimately maintain the status quo 
regarding their high standing in the social hierarchy. This justification is enmeshed in 
religiosity and the sacred, evermore enhancing the rationale of the hierarchy as the 
mashayikh aaa their power and influence through the guise of identification with 
sacred ancestors. The mashayikh, however, also serve as mediators at hawtahs (see 
below), which together with the sacred aspect provides a means for an otherwise 
lawless society to see itself. According to Serjeant (1974: 209), however, the most 
rere political element in Hadramaut has always been who held the port of al-Shihr 
(and later Mukalla, see Boxberger 2002: 14). For example, one of the Qu’ Ayti Sultans 
was described as gabid al-hunjur, “the grasper of the throat,” because by holding the 


port of al-Shihr he could throttle the commerce of the country (Serjeant 1974: 209). 


Socio-Political Development in the Hadramaut and the Hawtah System 

| A hawtah in southern Arabia is a territory placed under the protection of a saint and is 
thus considered sacred (Chelhod 1971: 294). The veneration of saints, according to Knysh, 
stems from tribalism and the absence of an effective and stable state (1993: 138). 
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Throughout Arabia the concept of sacred territories has carried over from at least the if 
millennium BCE es Mahram Bilquis in the Ma‘rib area, see Glanzman 1999 and 2002), 
and in the Hadramaut, it takes the form of what is called the hawtah system, which is often 
translated as “sacred enclave” (Serjeant 1962; Knysh 1993: 138). Each saint’s tomb in the 
Hadramaut is considered the center of a territory, or hawtah, that becomes sacred and neutral 
when formal pilgrimage to it takes place. Historically, according to Petersen (1994: 47), the 
Hajj pilgrimage seems to be linked to festivals, which took place in Mecca during which time 
there would be a period of peace between the various tribes, suggesting that a variation of the 
hawtah system existed well beyond the Hadramaut. In addition, Daum suggests that two 
specific water festivals were associated both with the Ka’ba and ‘Arafa, which later were 
combined in the Islamic period: the Hajj and ‘Umra (2004: 183). 

The tomb of the Prophet Hud, which is located at the eastern end of Wadi Hadramaut, 
is central to understanding al-Qisha, the Wadi Masila, and it’s wider landscape (see Ch. 5). It 
is an excellent example of a hawtah. Pilgrimage to tombs such as Hud’s follow an annual 
cycle, while those of lesser import in the Hadramaut can occur at any time and tend to vary 
with individuals’ needs or reasons for their visits. In addition, the veneration of ancestors is 
combined with a gathering for the purpose of trade and communications, the latter often 
taking place through competitions in the composition and recitation of oral poetry 
(Boxberger 1998: i). The hawtah provides a meeting place for tribes, a market, and a eenitee 
of exchange where religion and commerce often flourish side by side (Chelhod 1971: 294). 
As noted by Serjeant regarding the South Arabian Hunt, there are regulations in place at 


hawtahs that protect animals from being hunted as well as plants from being cut or removed. 
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Certain practices in the South Arabian hawtahs exhibit parallel concepts of the sacredness of 
animals and vegetation within their boundaries (Serjeant 1976: 4). 

Because the visit to the Qabr Hud has an annual cycle, and is part of an extensive 
pilgrimage tradition that predates Islam, an analysis of this tradition can contribute to both 
the cultural anthropology and archaeology of the region. Serjeant suggests that inevitably 
occasions arise when tribes must meet on common ground in physical security, to come to 
market, to arrange for truce or the payment of blood-money, and for religious purposes. 
While the hawtah system facilitates these needs, it is inextricably enmeshed in the veneration 
of saints, which provides a common backdrop that brings various tribal groups together. In 
addition, the hawtah system also provides neutral ground for trade to occur between groups 
that would otherwise be impossible. Serjeant mentions that during “visits” is sometimes the 
only time when some groups engage in trade at all (1954). The hawtah at Qabr Hud has 
immediate relevancy to the lower Wadi Masila and the archaeology of al-Qisha (see Ch. 5). 
The sacred spaces created by the hawtah svat in southern Arabia plays a crucial role in 
defining territories and how the regional cultural landscape. Chapter 1 presented an Iron Age 
landscape constructed of the Hadrami state, the Mahra and the emerging Arab Bedouin 
nomads. This pattern continues in the Islamic period with essentially the same groups (see 


below). 
The Mediated Territories of the Hadramaut: A Lifestyle Worth Settling For 
Hadrami tribes trace their descent from an eponymous ancestor known as 


Qahtan, the ancestor of the tribes of southern Arabia, differentiating themselves from 
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the northern Arabian tribes that traced their descent from ‘Adnan (Boxberger 2002: 25). 


As described by Boxberger (2002: 26): 

Even though the women and men of most of the tribes 
raised livestock, the majority in the Hadramaut were not 
seasonal nomads. Most were settled, their members living in 
small settlements of homes found outside the towns and 
villages, in the agricultural and rangelands within their 
territories. A few farmed their tribal lands or had it farmed by 
tenant farmers or dependent “client” tribes. Poorer families 
from this group lived in tiny rough huts of branches and thatch. 
More prosperous ones lived in mudbrick houses that ranged 
from simple one-roomed houses windows to huge, 
multistoried, mudbrick homes with windows, rooftop terraces, 
and turrets. 

Are the current “settled” Hadramis originally Bedu? What happened to the South 
Arabic state populations from such towns as Tarim, Shabwa, Shibam and Ghaybun 
during the period 300-700 CE? Answers for population and ethnic shifts generally elude 
archaeological research, but with the advent of DNA studies, hopefully such questions 
may be resolved in the future. 

In addition to the Hadrami, Bedu and Mahra lifeways, already discussed in 
Chapter 1 for the Iron Age, it is clear this pattern continued into the Islamic period. 
There is a long history of Hadrami migration (Dresch 2000; Boxberger 2002: map 2.1), 
information about which is housed in manuscripts in the region that have yet to be 
studied, but it is known that the Hadramis themselves spread east and west out of Wadi 
Hadramaut and some resettled along the Mahra coast (Serjeant 1957: 23), to places such 


as at al-Qisha. Their westward expansion has been limited, probably owing to mashayikh 


opposition by the Zaydi Imams (Serjeant 1957: 23). 
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The Mahra in the Islamic Period 

The Mahra are one of the six sub-groups of the Modern South Arabic Language 
(MSAL) speakers, whose languages diverged from Arabic ca. 1000 BCE. They are 
found principally in Dhofar and the Sixth Governorate of Yemen (Peterson 2004: 262- . 
263; Simeone-Senelle 1991: 337; Miiller 1991: 80; Lonnet 1985, Carter 1982: 59; Leslau 
1938, 1946, 1958) (Fig. 10). Their eastern extent is determined by their interaction with 
other MSAL groups and the settled populations of the Dhofar coast. Westward, the 
current boundary appears to be the Wadi Masila (Zarins 2001: fig. 61). They appear to 
penetrate into the southern Rub‘ al-Khali interacting with local Arab Bedouin groups, 
according to Lonnet (1985). To the south, they appear to have reached Sogotra and ‘Abd 
al-Kuri by the Late Iron Age, a place they held into the Islamic period (Tibbets 1971: 
440). | 

As mentioned in Ch. 1, for the early canis period in the 10" century CE, both 
Mathews (1959: 259-262) and Dostal (1967: 184-188) have suggested a much larger 
distribution of this group based upon place name endings (see Fig. 15), especially to the 
east (see also Miiller 1993: 82 and Wilkinson 1977: 245-246). Carter mentions that 
Arabic sources record the Mahra’s possession of Jabrin at one time and that the Ibadhi 
Imam Muhanna b. Ja‘far (840 CE) tried to evict them from this northern territory in 
Oman (1982: 60). 

For the purposes of this study, a discussion of the western expansion of the Mahra 
is necessary due to the complex interaction of the settled Hadrami populations and their 
control of both the interior and the Indian Ocean coast. Based on the account of Ibn 
Khaldun, the al-Shihr area (~Mahra) had once been the land of the people of ‘Ad, the 
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home of the ancestors of the Mahra, who had come from the Hadramaut (Haines 1848: 
112; e.g. see Husn ‘Ad in the Wadi Masila, Ingrams 1936; for general discussion of ‘Ad 
see al-Sabban 1998: 5-8 and Boxberger 2002: 14-15). This area, as already mentioned, 
likely coincides with the region known as al-Ahgaf (al-Sabban 1998: 3). It was 
suggested in the popular Thousand and One Nights (City of Brass) that the town now 
known as Shisr in Oman was the principal town of the Ubarites (Ubar). Ubar was 
destroyed by God in order to teach its inhabitants a lesson since they did not adhere to the 
monotheistic requirements of Islam. The Prophet Hud plays an important role here as 
tradition says he was the one who sent the warning to the people of ‘Ad that they needed 
to modify their behavior or God was going to punish them (Zarins 2001: 35-36). 
Serjeant also contends that al-Shihr is Mahra (see below) and the point of 
departure for the pilgrimage to the prophet Hud’s tomb at the annual ziyara (Serjeant 
1963: 25). The following statement from Serjeant (1954: 122-123) confirms that al-Shihr 
in the medieval period was a Mahra town: 
Hud was also closely associated with Shihr for Ka’b 

al-Ahbar says that, after the perishing of ‘Ad, Hud went 

with those who believed, to Shihr in Hadramawt, and 

remained there two years (hawlain). All sources are agreed 

that he [the Prophet Hud] was buried in Mahra country 

(citing Hamdani, al-Bakri and al-‘Iqd al-Farid, op. cit., II, 

386)... There seems to me little doubt that the Mahra- 

speaking area has receded to the East from Hadramawt 

[my emphasis], for Shihr is described by earlier writers as 

being in Mahra country; actually today the Mahra area is 


considerably east of Shihr. S.B. Miles calls the Manahil 
who inhabit the territory in which the Hud sanctuary lies, 
Mahra, quoting no authority, but I have been told that both 
the Manahil and Mahra are descended from Kuda’ah. 
Ahmad b. Hasan al- ‘Attas says that the Manahil belong to 
Banu Dannah while the Mahra belong to Kuda‘ah. 
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While Serjeant does not give any indication why he believes that in the past 
Mahra territory extended farther west (at least as far west as al-Shihr), this idea probably 
stems from place names (Fig. 15) and the historical location of Hud’s tomb in Mahra— 
which today lies at the convergence of Wadi Masila and Wadi Hadramaut, is at the 
border between the Hadramaut and Mahra regions of Yemen. Moreover, the publication 
of the K. al-Muhabbar of Muhammad b. Habib (245/850; from Serjeant 1954: 125) 
contains a passage describing the pre-Islamic fairs (see also Playfair and Ch. 5): 

Then they would travel with all the merchants of 
sea and land there to Shihr, Shihr of Mahrah and their fair 
used to be set up under the shade of the mountain upon 
which is the Tomb of Hud, on him be peace. They would 
trade with them in what sells well there (consisting) of 
leather, cloth, and other commodities, and there they would 
buy kundur, incense, myrrh, aloes, and dukhn-incense. 
There were no tithes there because it is not proprietary 
ground. All the Arabs frequenting it for trading take a 
protective escort of the Banu Yathrib who are a small part 
of (?) Mahra. Their fair used to take place by throwing 
stones (from Serjeant 1954: 125, my emphasis). 

The above statements are important because they associate Shihr with the 
Mahra, but they also tie the Mahra to the Shihr market system, which is associated with 
the annual fair and ziyara at Qabr Hud, administered by the Ba‘ Abbad family; they, in 
turn, today have an important connection with the Mahra. The Mahra serve as escorts 
for the inferior merchants (c.f. Serjeant 1954: 124) who need protection from 
marauding tribes along their journey to Qabr Hud. This point alone suggests a long 


history, since at least the mid 9" century, of interconnectedness with the Ba‘Abbads 


and the Mahra concerning the visitation and annual fair at Qabr Hud (see Ch. 5). 
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After 608/121 1-12, the Mahra tribe of the Banu Zanna pushed forward into the 

_eastern part of Hadramaut, where they exercised control over the town of Tarim for some 
time after 673/1274-75. In 945/1538-39, the eastern Mahra were conquered by the Banu 
Kathir under the Kathiri Sultan Badr Bu Tuwayrik. The Kathiris, a tribal group from 
Zafar (Dhofar) (Serjeant 1963: 7) occupied great parts of the Mahra territory and 
controlled al-Shihr, and in 952/ 1545-6 conquered even the port of Qishn, where they 
murdered many family member of the Sultan of the Banu ‘Afrar, the mashayikh of the 
Mahra. But in 955/1548-9 Sultan Sa’id b. ‘Abd Allah of the Banu ‘Afrar reconquered the 
town of Qishn from the Kathiris. He started from Socotra, where the Mahra had 

— constructed a fortress after the retreat of the Portuguese in 917/1511-2. Neither the 
Kathiris nor their enemies the Mahri Sultans of Qishn lost any opportunity of turning to 
their own advantage, whenever possible, the rivalry of the two great naval powers—the 
Portuguese and the Ottomans—of the Indian Ocean (Serjeant 1963: 29). Since the 
Kathiri joined the Ottomans, the Mahra were supported by the Portuguese (Miiller 1993: 
82). It should be noted, however, that Badr Bu Tuwayrik made use of Portuguese 
musketeers to extend his conquests and to back up his uncertain authority of the Western 
Hadramaut in 945/1538-9; at other times, he had the assistance of the Turks in his wars 
(Serjeant 1963: 29). In 1876, the Mahra Sultan of Socotra and Qishn began negotiations 
concerning his possessions with the British Government and in 1886 he agreed to a_ 
Treaty of Protectorate with Great Britain (Miller 1993: 82). This was likely Sultan Sa’d 


(Carter 1982: 64) (see Appendix II B). 
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The Diversified Mahra 

The title of this section is perhaps a bit misleading, as both the Hadrami and | 
Arab Bedu societies discussed in this chapter have some level of diversification. 
Diversification is sometimes referred to as a mixed economy, but for the Mahra even © 
the latter does not provide a wide enough scope to discuss the many hats the Mahra 
wear. For example the Mahra, in comparison to the Bedu and Hadrami villagers, 
inhabit a much wider range of environmental zones and therefore tap into a much wider 
resource base, including the coastal plain, the jaw/ and the Rub‘ al-Khali (see Fig 19). 
As a result, they have greater options in term of lifestyle and subsistence strategies. For 
example, there are Mahra fisherman, farmers, transhumant cattle pastoralists, and 
nomadic camel herders. In addition, as stated earlier, the Mahra have the opportunity to 
engage in long distance maritime trade and have had control at Serious times the 
important port of al-Shihr and Qishn, as well as the trade to and from the island of 
Socotra. The Mahra also participate in settled village life (hadr) and engage in 


agriculture. 
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F ig. 19: Sultanates and Sheikhdoms of. Southern Arabia and Hadrami tribes, ca. 
1930's (after Boxberger 2002: 28). Note the large distribution of the Mahra. 

The Northern Jol and Nejd in the Islamic Period: The Nomadic Bedouin 

As indicated in Ch. 1, the appearance of Arab Bedouin along the northern frontier 
of the Hadramaut accelerated during the post-Hadrami state collapse (ca. 350 CE) to the 
point that by the 7" century CE the area became dominated by Arab Bedouin, principally 
of the Kinda Confederation. As discussed in Ch. 1, this group first is known from the 
early centuries CE and continued to extend their influence into the early Islamic period 
(650 CE), with the Ziyadid dynasty (10" century CE) and into the recent Islamic period 
(6" century CE) (see Figs. 2 & 12). Some of these nomadic groups became sedentary . 
and enmeshed themselves in Hadrami settled life. The process of sedentism is a 


continual process in the Hadramaut today as it was in the past, as various groups, based 
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on shifts in economic opportunities, find this lifestyle advantageous (for e.g. see Salzman 
1980: 10). 

The Arab Bedouin, in contrast to the settled Hadramis, are nomadic pastoralists 
that live most of the year to the north in the remote harsh areas of the northern jaw/ and 
the nejd (the southern fringe of the Rub‘ al-Khali, the Empty Quarter). In contrast to the 
settled villagers of the Hadramaut, the Bedouin gained their livelihood by raising 
livestock, conducting the camel caravan trade between cities, and collecting tolls — 
caravans that passed through their territory in exchange for right of passage and pasturage 
(Boxberger 2002: 27). Therefore, the Bedouin play a critical role in the interior/overland 
trade in the region (for a similar example among the Basseri in western Tran, see Barth 
1961: 130; see Lattimore 1940, 1962 and Barfield 1989 for examples of nomadic groups 

| and their interaction with the Chinese state). The relationship between the settled 
Heavens and the nomadic Bedouin is intriguing in that settled tribes all consider 


themselves to be descended from Bedu ancestry (Boxberger 2002: 27). 


Modernization and Nomadism in the Mahra Governorate 

While some Bedouin groups have become rather urbanized and the younger 
generation has become somewhat Westernized (as in the case of Bedouin in the Negev, 
see Meir 1997: 221-226), the Mahra and the Bedu, in the Mahra Governorate have 
maintained their cultural integrity, even as segments of both Mahra and Bedouin groups 
have settled in and around al-Qisha. Therefore, the process of sedentarization in the 
Mahra region has not changed the social networks that were in place prior to their settling 
down and they have not undergone significant cultural changes due to outside, western 
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and/or urban influences. In other words, while some modern conveniences are available 
in the Mahra region, such as satellite television, radio, mobile phones and automobiles, 
the use of these devices represent a cosmetic change and they are used on their own 
terms, both by the Mahra and the Bedu. For example, a cell phone may speed up the 
process of negotiation between tribes, but it does not change the need for such a 
discussion and does not replace the actual negotiation, which would still have to be made 
face to face in a traditional manner. As the process of sedentarization of some of the 
Mahra continues, the mashayikh in the Mahra region, such the Ba‘ Abbad at al-Qisha, will 
still be revered as a holy families. The sheikh here will preserve his privilege and his 
high social rank and honorable role as mediator. Not all groups, nor all segments of these 
groups, such as the Mahra and various Bedouin tribes in the Mahra region are settling 
down, however. For example, as noted by Ibn Khaldun: “while [the Bedouins] need the 
cities for their necessities of life, the urban population needs [the Bedouins] for 
conveniences and luxuries... They must be active on the behalf of their interests and obey 
them whenever [the cities] ask and demand obedience from them (Ibn Khaldun 1967: 
122). While it is often assumed that modernity leads to sedentism, Chatty (1996: 103- 
125) notes that enhanced infrastructure and the use of vehicles to herd animals have 


actually allowed nomadic groups, such as the Harasis in Oman, to become more mobile. 


Overview of Yemeni Political History 

Since the rise of Islam, if not well before, the idea of Yemen as a natural unit has 
been embedded in literature and local practice. Unified power has not, however. 
Political structures through the 19" century were defined by religion or dynasty, not 
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territory, and a list of rulers would be indefinitely long for their claims overlap in both 
time and space (Dresch 2000:1; Smith 1987). Islam as a socio-political, economic and 
religious movement, moved rapidly from Mecca, the epicenter and focal point for 
Muslims. By 711 CE, the Islamic Empire spanned from Iran to southern Spain. 
Therefore, the realm of influence this religion had was quite large and encompassed a 
wide variety of distinct cultures that incorporated Islam in different ways. There was a 
mass movement of people and ideas, as well as the canonization of what is now referred 
to as Classical Arabic (Fus ha) as it’s official language. There were multiple levels and 
layers of cultural influence and interaction spheres, for example and generally speaking, 
the Levant had close ties with Europe; eastern Arabia was in contact with Iran, while 
southern Arabia interacted more closely with East Africa. Trade was an integral part of 
the “Islamic Empire,” and it connected China, SE Asia, Arabia, India, East Africa and 
Europe. Because of it’s enormity, this empire must be considered regionally and not as a 
coherent, monolithic cultural entity. Since it’s inception, the Caliphate, the seat of power 
(see Table 2 for the main Islamic dynasties), shifted and many regional dynasties 
developed to incorporate local beliefs in order for various corners of the empire to 
develop and/or maintain various aspects of their identities. Therefore, it is important to 
consider the political history of Yemen so that we can reach a greater understanding of 
local realms of political influence. In turn, we can examine how they created social 


interaction and trade in Yemen and the Indian Ocean throughout the Islamic Period. 
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661-750 CE 
750-1258 CE 


Fatimid al-Fustat (Old Cairo) 
969-1171 CE 
Ayyubid 
1171-1250 CE 


Table 2: A simplified schema of Major Islamic Dynasties and their capitals 


Overall, the local history of the early Islamic period in southwest Arabia is for all 
intents and purposes non-existent (Smith 1987: 129; see pp. 138-139 for the early and 
medieval Yemeni dynastic lists, see also Table 3). Historically speaciie the Yemen 
refers to the highlands of southwest Arabia and its coasts. Therefore, references to the 
history of Yemen cover that region only and are particularly focused on San‘a’, Zabid 
and Aden. The Hadramaut had its own historical traditions, particularly with the 
mashayikh and the sada, as stated earlier. Asa feat the political history of the 
Hadramaut and the Mahra regions of what today comprises the eastern part of the — 
Republic of Yemen is not well known. The political history of greater Yemen is very 
complicated (Table 3) and for the most part, therefore, irrelevant to the study area. There 
are two dynasties that are of particular importance, however, and will be discussed in 


brief below: the Ziyadids and the Rasulids. 
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Ziyadids (Tihama) 203-409?/818-1018 

Very little can be said about this dynasty, which at times appears to have had 
extensive control of the Yemeni Highlands and along the Indian Ocean coast, as well as 
the Red Sea Tihama. According to Smith (1987: 130), the relevant Arabic sources are ill 
informed and there are great discrepancies in the dates given and even the names of the 
later members of the house are unknown. However, it is known that during the formative 
years of the Islamic occupation, when various political and religious power structures 
were being established, Yemen remained very much out of the mainstream of imperial 
Islamic concerns (Keall 1983: 379). A revolt amongst the Asha‘irah tribe on the Tihama 
plain was considered sufficiently dangerous for the Abbasid Caliph al-Ma‘mun to 
dispatch Ibn Ziyad, in 820 CE, to settle the troubles. Once the mission was successfully 
accomplished, the leader of the expedition refused to take further orders from the 
imperial government. Ibn Ziyad declared himself an independent ruler in Yemen, and 
traditionally he is accredited with the foundation of Zabid as a town (Smith 1987: 130), 
where previously there had been only al villages (Keall 1983: 379). The Ziyadid 
dynasty was associated with Zabid and its development into a center of industry, 
commerce and learning (Keall 1983: 379). 

In the early 11™ century, however, after nearly two hundred years of continuous 
Ziyadid rule, power was assumed (following an assassination) by Najah, a former 
Abyssinian slave, who resumed the recognition of Baghdad as the seat of the orthodox 
Caliphate (Keall 1983: 379). Concurrently the Isma’ilis were vying for power along with 
the Sulayhids (installed in the highlands by the Isma‘ili Fatimids) and eventually Najah 
was killed. These were years of great rivalry and instability and in the middle of the 12" 
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century, the last Najahid was overthrown by the Sufi Ali bin Mahdi. He seized Zabid in 
1160, but only lived for a year after that. The appeal from its citizens for help from the 
outside, however, set the stage for foreign invasion in the Tihama (Keall 1983: 380). 
What is important to note is that Ibn Ziyad during his rule became “master of 
Hadramaut, of Diyar Kinda, of Shihr, of Mirbat, of Lahej, of Aden...” (Kay 1892: 5, see 
also Smith 1987: 130 and 2006b). These aforementioned place names suggest a range of 
rule (and/or influence) from the Tihama to the Hadramaut. What is remarkable is the 
claim of control from the Mahra coast as far east as Mirbat in Dhofar as early as the 9" 
century CE (see the comparative discussion in Hamdani and the question of “Abbasid” 
period coastal settlements in Dhofar and Mahra). Even though Ibn Ziyad claimed himself 
as an independent ruler, the early Ziyadid house is considered to be a second Abbasid 
stronghold in Yemen (Smith 1987: 130). The material remains from this period, 
therefore, illustrate both an Abbasid cultural influence and the emergence of a regional 


identity (Whitcomb 1988: 181). 


Rasulids (626-858/1228-1454) 

The 14" century CE marks a new period in the history of Yemen, with Rasulid 
power and influence extending as far as the Hadramaut and Dhofar. The Rasulid dynasty 
developed a fairly complex and elaborate administration under which the country seems 
to have flourished with a brilliance hardly attained since (Serjeant 1963: 7). In adopting 
Yemen as its home, the Rasulid dynasty was to become the most positive force in the 
formulation of a distinctive material culture in the Tihama, stemming from over two 


centuries of development and investment. Ta‘izz was the Rasulid capital in summer, and 
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Zabid in winter (Keall 1983: 382; Porter 1990). The Rasulids modeled their court on that 
of the Mamluks of Egypt and trade was strongly oriented toward the Red Sea, especially 
after the fall of Baghdad in 1258 to the Mongols (Whitcomb 1988: 185). The Hadramaut 
was held by the Rasulids in political vassalage and they contested the control of the Holy 
Cities with the Mamluks (see below; Serjeant 1963: 7; Smith 1990). Archaeological sites 
in the Hadramaut of this period begin to show parallels with the Red Sea and East 
African coast (Whitcomb 1988: 186). 

Aden was an important entrépot for the Rasulids on the coast of the Indian Ocean 

(Meyer 1992: 98) and this port was tied economically to al-Shihr and Zafar (al-Baleed) 

(Serjeant 1963: 7). Zafar was conquered and added, together with Hadramaut, to the 
Rasulid dominions in 677/1278 (Guest 1937: 404), Gace the Rasulids, during the 13"- - 
14" centuries CE, Ibn Iqbal was the ruler of al-Shihr (Hardy-Guilbert 2001: 69). While it 
is unclear to the extent the Rasulids had control, if any, over the Mahra, it is known that 
Rasulid armies marched through the area on their way to conquer Zafar in 678/1279 
(Smith 1988: 44). Keall remarks that this march, referring to Smith’s map (1988: 44), 


took an extraordinary detour around the area of Husn al-Urr (1995a: footnote 27). 


Mantluks 

The expansion of Mamluk influence (Boxer 1969: 40) into the Hejaz was such 
that Rasulid power was weakened, and the dynasty was replaced when Amir ibn Tahir 
made himself independent in 1454 CE (Keall 1983: 382). The Mamluks attacked Yemen 
in order to stop the Ottoman incursion, and if successful they would have also been able 
to use the region to counter the economic and political Portuguese menace (Serjeant 
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1963: 16). The Mamluks took Zabid in 1516 but were subsequently unsuccessful at 
Aden. They backed down, leaving a reputation for cruelty and rapacity behind them 


(Serjeant 1963: 17). 


Tahirids (858-923/1454-1517) 

In the latter part of the 15" century, two important events took place: the 
replacement of the Rasulids by the Tahirids and the Raeetien of the Kathiris from 
Dhofar (Zafar) into the Hadramaut (Whitcomb 1988: 194). The reign of the great Kathiri 
sultan Badr Bu Tuwairik began in 922/1516, the year after the Portuguese attack on 
Jeddah (Serjeant 1963: 8) and the year before the fall of Mamluk Eygpt to the Ottomans 
(Costa 1980; Whitcomb 1988: 194). Rivals to Badr were the Mahra tribes of Qishn, the 
ruling house that also held Socotra (Serjeant 1963: 8). The Kathiri Sultans had 
possession of al-Shihr after capturing it from the Tahirids (867/1462-3; Serjeant 1963: 
25). | 

Banu Tahir, whose period of power, mainly in the south of the Yemen and 
Tihama, may be reckoned as 858-923/ 1454-1517. The Tahirids are of particular interest 
because they were a local dynasty, and from the beginning in 858/1454 shared power of 
the Yemen with the Zaydi Imams in the north. As long as the Tahirids remained in 
control of the south and the Tihama, the whole of the Yemen was ruled by Yemenis for 
the first time since before the Ayyubid conquest in 569/1173 (Smith 1984: 141). The 
seizure of Sana’a by the Mamluks and Ottomans in 923/1517 and the appearance of the 

. Portuguese in the early 168 century CE, however, mark the end of the dynasty as an 
effective force in the Yemen (Smith 1984: 142). 
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Concerning the last mention of the famous Kinda Confederation, from the middle 
of the 15" to the 16" century CE, the Amir Muhammad Badayana, ruled al-Shihr and 
developed the administration and economy of the Hadramaut with the Tahirids, agents of 


the Rasulids in Aden (Hardy-Guilbert 2001: 69). 
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Early Islamic 
Governors 
1-232/622-847 


Various governors appointed by Muhammad and his 
successors of the Caliphate. Abbasid rule and influence 
from Baghdad begins circa 750 CE 


The Ziyadids Ibn Ziyad, founder of Zabid on Yemen’s Tihama. 
203-409(?)/8 18-1018 Control of Yemeni highlands and the Indian Ocean 
coast as far east as Mirbat in Dhofar 


The Yu'firids 
232-387/847-997 


The Najahids 
412-551/1021-1156 


The Sulayhids 
439-532/1047-1138 


The Sulaymanids 

c. 462-569/c. 1069- 
1173 

The Zuray‘ids 
473-569/1080-1173 
The Hamdanid Sultans 
492-569/1099-1173 
The Mahdids 
554-569/1159-1173 
The Ayyubids 
569-628/1173-1228 


The Rasulids 
626-858/ 1228-1454 


The Tahirids 

858-923/1454-1517 
Post-Tahirid Yemen 
923-945/1517-1538 


The first local dynasty to emerge in Yemen in the Islamic 
period by defeating the Abbasid governor, Himyar b. 
Harith (see Smith in Serjeant and Lewcock 1983, Smith 
1988; 2006a) 

Slave dynasty on the Tihama (see Kay 1892; Strothmann 
2006), strengthening of Abyssinian influence in the 
Tihama 

The second part of this dynasty, referred to as Dhu Jiblah 
(1087-1138) was ruled by a woman named ‘Arwa bint 
Ahmad (see Smith 1988; 2006) 

Little is known about this dynasty (Smith 1988: 132-133) 
and it is not relevant to the Mahra coast of Yemen 


A South Arabian dynasty of Fatimid allegiance centered 
at Aden 

Three families of the Banu Hamdan that ruled over 
San‘a’ and its dependencies (see Geddes 2006) 

Rule returns to Zabid and the Tihama 


Yemen’s first foreign incursion in the Islamic period 
(Smith 1988: 135; see also Cahen 2006) 


Most relevant to the Mahra coast as this dynasty 
“ruled” as far east as al-Baleed in Dhofar (Smith 1988: 
137; 2006) 

Rule once again retreats to highland Yemen and the 
Tihama 

923/1517: The Ottoman Sultan Selim I defeated the 
Mamluks of Egypt 


Table 3: Political history of Islamic Yemen (after Smith 1987: 129-139) 
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The Portuguese 

At nearly the same time the Ottomans established themselves in the Red Sea (see 
below), the Portuguese were doing the same in India and in the Persian Gulf (particularly 
at Muscat, Hormuz and Bahrain).(Whitcomb 1988: 194). The overall Portuguese 
objective, according to Sheriff (1987: 15) was to capture the Indian Ocean trade and 
divert it from its traditional path across western Asia to their own maritime artery around 
the Cape of Good Hope, thus outflanking the Italian-Muslim monopoly of the 
incense/spice trade. | 

Much of the historiography at this time is in Portuguese, and not surprising from a 
Portuguese perspective. Two principal descriptions of the countries around the Indian 
Ocean compiled by the Portuguese in the first half of the 16" century CE are those of 
Tome Pires and Duarte Barbosa (Beckingham 1983: 16). While the Portuguese did not 
have a great knowledge of the interior of Arabia, it is clear that they had a good 
understanding of the coast. Very similar to how Ibn Majid described the Indian Ocean 
coast (see above), the Portuguese recognized four kingdoms (from the west heading east): 
1) The Kingdom of Aden; when they first arrived in the Indian Ocean this region was 
dominated by the Tahirids and the same term was used when Aden and the Yemen 
became subject, first to the Mamluks, and then to the Ottomans. 2) The Kingdom of 
Xael, Xaer, or Xer; this was the Kathiri Sultanate at Shihr. 3) Caxem or Fartaque; this 
refers to R’as Fartak. This was the Mahri Sultanate and this kingdom included the island 
of Socotra, which was taken by the Portuguese for some time. The ‘Afrar (‘Ifrar) house 
and what appears to be the Taw’ ari branch of the Mahra, had their capital at Qishn (also 
known as al-Mishgas, 10" AH/16" AD), which was referred to as the Kingdom of 
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Fartaque by the Portuguese (Serjeant 1996: 163). 4) Rosalgate; this was Ra’s al-Hadd in 
northern Oman and the Kingdom of Hormuz, which itself became a dependency of the 
Portuguese until they were expelled by Shah ‘Abbas with the help of the English in 1622 


(Beckingham 1983: 15; Boxer 1983). 


The Ottomans 

The Ottoman conquest of Yemen began in 1516. A report written in 931/1525 

- by the commander of the Ottoman fleet in the Red Sea for the governor of Egypt 

indicated the danger posed to the Ottomans by the Portuguese, the wealth of the Yemen 
and the ease with which the country could be captured (Smith 1987: 138). During the 
first half of the 16" century the Ottomans consolidated their presence in the Red Sea 
and, after 1538, secured Aden as the key to this area (Whitcomb 1988: 194). The | 
Ottoman Sultan, Salim I, defeated the Mamluks and conquered Egypt (Serjeant 1963: 
17). The first real Ottoman contact with the Red Sea coast of the Horn of Africa 
occurred in 1557 when a contingent of Ottoman troops was disembarked at Massawa 
under the command of Ozdemir Pasha, “Beylerby of Yemen” (Tedeschi 1969: 71). In 
an Ottoman document from Jeddah the ports east of Aden are known as Bilad al- 
Tafariq, a term which may suggest that taxes levied at the ports in this region may have 
been collected by a central financial officer (Serjeant 1974: 209). 

The Ottomans returned to Yemen in the 19" century for the same reason they 
came in the 16" century—namely to crush the perceived threat of Western imperialism 


first generated by the Portuguese in the 16™ century and by the British in the early 19" 
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(Farah 2002: xiv). Ottoman influence remained in Yemen until the demise of the 
Ottoman Empire after World War I. 

In sum, outside forces such as the Turks, the Portuguese and the Mamluks created 
a major new political and social environment along the Northern Indian Ocean Rim. To 
the extent that they transformed the Hadrami, Mahra and Bedouin entities remains to be 
examined in some detail in the following chapters. Hadrami, Bedouin and Mahra leaders 
were forced, in turn, to negotiate and deal with these interlopers for at least two centuries. 
The story of al-Qisha on the Wadi Masila may reflect but a small part of this larger 
interplay along the southern Arabian hinterland and coast. The following chapter asks us 
to place into context the above historical political events within the material framework 


of Islamic archaeology. 
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Chapter 3 


Islamic Archaeology 


Introduction 

Chapter 3 is divided into two parts. Part I provides a brief background on the 
history of Islamic archaeology and where the field is headed. Because it is important to 
‘andenean al-Qisha in its wider landscape, Part II focuses on the imported ceramics 
relevant to the Mahra coast of Yemen during the Islamic period. Enmeshed with the 
discussion on ceramics is a review of Islamic period sites and research in Islamic 


archaeology. 
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PART I 


A History of Islamic Archaeology 

“Islamic archaeology is a relatively new subfield in archaeology and is often 
compared with medieval studies and shares, perhaps, a similar historical development. In 
an outstanding presentation of the history and politics involved in the development of 
Islamic archaeology, Vernoit (1997: 2) poignantly points out that from the 19" century, 
Western interest in the Islamic periods waned as nationalist movements throughout the 
Arab world, particularly after WWI, created a regional demand for museum quality 
materials that would demonstrate ancient histories, which would, in turn, justify the 
promotion of the concept of a natioual heritage.” In addition, the study of Islam from an 
historical perspective suffered from the same malaise that afflicted the Western study of 
the Classical world. In other words, the study of the object itself became paramount 
without regard to the context from which the object was derived. Therefore, only 
outstanding, complete pieces of the Islamic past were deemed worthy of study, as 
evidenced by museum catalogues and exhibitions. The study of Islam within the context 
of Islamic society, not to mention the diversity involved, was largely ignored. Such 
dilettantism, similar to the Western Classical experience, therefore, led to the looting of ' 
sites, which fed the antiquities market and filled museums. 

Once these museums amassed these fine collections, very little research was done 

on the objects to understand them in their sais cultural context (Gibb 1943: 34-35). 
Hobson (1932) published an early work on Islamic ceramics, but Arthur Lane at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum in London published more comprehensive works on the 
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history of Islamic pottery production (e.g. 1938, 1939, 1947, 1948, 1956, 1957). Lane 
also conducted archaeological survey work, which undoubtedly influenced how he 
published findings (e.g. Lane 1938a; Lane and Serjeant 1948). While museum collection 
publications present beautiful, complete pieces and some general background 
information, their application for field research is limited (for more recent examples, see 
Watson 2004 and Fehervari 1973, 1998). The problem with these sources for the field 
archaeologist is that the examples provided may only comprise a very smal] percentage 
of sherds or are not collected at all at many Islamic period sites, particularly those located 
on the fringes of Islamic influence. Therefore, they are irrelevant for most archaeologists 
who rely more on survey and excavation reports from sites published in their respective 
research areas. 

As noted by Whitcomb, who has contributed greatly to the development of 
Islamic archaeology as a subfield (e.g.1976, 1978, 1985, 1987, 1988, 1988a, 1988b, 
1995, 1995a, 1997 and 2004), interest in Islamic archaeology has grown significantly in 
recent years and more results from survey and excavation work are being published. 
Early in his career, Whitcomb outlined a brief history of the field and the first scientific 
inquiry into what can be deemed Islamic archaeology, which involved principally the 
study of aesthetically significant sites, such as Samarra in Iraq. He then notes that later 
research then focused on historically significant tells, citadels and ports, especially the so- 
called “desert castles” of the Umayyad period (Whitcomb 2004: 2; for a recent example 
see Finster and Schmidt 2005). More recently, many regional site surveys have been 
conducted and more excavations at lesser-known sites, such as al-Qisha, have been 
carried out. This has broadened the knowledge base for this period and allowed 
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researchers working fot various disciplinary perspectives to begin comparative analyses 
from both a socio-cultural and an historical perspective (e.g. Whitcomb 2004). Two 
questions being discussed in the current literature of Islamic archaeology involve 
understanding local contexts of change with the spread of Islam (e.g. Whitcomb 2004, 
Magness 2004, Karev 2004) and questions of identity and identity formation throughout 
the Islamic period (e.g. Morony 1995; Horton 2004; Insoll 2004 and 2006). Early in the 
Islamic period (circa 630-750 CE), these two topics are intertwined as local identities 
shifted as there was a major change in society and culture with the coming of Islam. 
Therefore the early Islamic period and cultural transformations at this time throughout the 


Islamic world can be seen as “transitional.” 


What is Islamic Archaeology? 

Grabar presented a first call for an Islamic archaeology, but he utilized it 
primarily as an indispensable tool for the authentication, the dating, the localization and . 
explanation of works of art (1971: 198). A recent forum in Antiquity titled “Focus on 
Islam” has asked the question, “What is ‘Islamic’ Archaeology” (Petersen 2005). As 
noted above, early Islamic archaeology is rooted in art history and the architecture of 
great monuments. Such focus on Itniis art (e.g. Grabar 1987; cf. Mugarnas 1993 for 
full bibliography of O. Grabar), and architecture (e.g. Godard; Creswell 1989, Lewcock 
and Smith date; see also Northedge 1991: 87-90) has biased the field in favor of the 
ruling and upper classes of Islamic society and ‘gunned the bulk of the population, the 
sedentary agriculturalist, the nomad and the lower classes of city-dwellers (Insoll 1999: 
6; noted earlier by Gibb 1943: 34). 
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Insoll (1999: 5) suggests that Islamic archaeology is subservient to art history 
even today. It is currently considered as the archaeology of religion (see Insoll 1999 and 
2003; following Frend’s concept of a “Christian Archaeology,” 1996). For example, 
Insoll states: 

...the study of the material remains left by adherents 
of the Islamic faith across many regions of the world 
deserves to be better known by all those interested in the 
past. It [the chapter] also accepts that Islam, the religion, 
exists as a definable, cross-culturally applicable entity: a set 
of religious beliefs, which have been adapted and interpreted 
across the world depending on cultural context. In other 
words, we can see Islam as a uniform superstructure 
composed of the fundamentals of beliefs, with a diverse 
substructure of practices, cultures, and their material 
manifestations below. Thus, the presence of a Muslim 
community should be recognizable in the archaeological 
record, for being a Muslim should generate certain types of 
material culture, specific to the faith, and reflecting its 
doctrines and requirements as a believer (Insoll 1999: 1). 

Evidence for an Islamic community (the wmma) would include evidence of 
dietary restrictions (e.g. Muslims do not consume pork) and meat butchering practices 
(halal). Formal buildings which include a prayer niche (mihrab) oriented towards 
Mecca would indicate mosques (note that Ibadi mosques have an internal mihrab and 
would therefore not be detected in formal architecture; see Horton). Additional evidence 
would be Arabic inscriptions on tombs or buildings with readings from the Quran 
(surahs) and finding ceramics, especially glazed types, with Arabic inscriptions and/or 
other artistic types known to be associated with particular Islamic production centers (e.g. 


Baghdad, Damascus, al-Fustat, see below). In addition, glass and glass bracelets can be 


good indicators of an Islamic period site when found in conjunction with the ceramics 
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mentioned above. Coinage was minted at regional and international mints associated 
with various Dynastic centers, such as Wasit, Basrah and Damascus. Artistic expression, 
particularly with geometric patterns on tiles and ceramics, is also an important jadioater 
of an “Islamic” tradition (Porter 1995). Regarding burial practices, the face is usually 
oriented towards Mecca and it is common for no grave goods to be present. Graves can 

_ be unmarked or marked and it is most common for them not to have an inscribed 
headstone. This list is not exhaustive and it is likely that no one site will contain all the 
suggested evidence of a Muslim community. It is through this overarching suite of 
characteristics, however, that we can begin to conduct comparative studies and 
understand more fully the regional variation that exists throughout the realm of Islamic 
influence. 

Whitcomb states that Islam may be een as a religion, political system, and a 
cultural complex—a trinity of inseparable aspects (2004: 3). Each region influenced by 
Islam will not be the same, however, due to differences in local culture, history and 
relationships with Islam. islamic archaeology, however, can lend to studies of religious ' 
life, but it should not be inherently implied in every context. Archaeologists, depending 
on their research questions, therefore, should view Islamic archaeology as the study of a 
time period in relevant contexts rather than solely as an archaeology of religion (contra 
Insoll). As stated by Whitcomb, the use of “Islamic” reflects a cultural meaning and not 
a religious one, ae which the term “Muslim” is used. One should thus refer to the 
Islamic conquest, not the Muslim (1995: 49). Therefore, Islamic Archaeology is an 


archaeology of the culture of Muslims which encapsulates Islamic traditions and beliefs, 
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but also political allegiances and interactions and contacts with other cultural traditions | 


and belief systems. 


An Archaeology of Islams 

The Muslim world is large and encompasses many diverse regions and such 
diversity is likely to be reflected in the archaeological record (Insoll 1999: 10). As noted 
in Islamic period archaeology throughout Africa, there is one Islam as structured by the 
requirements of faith, but numerous local interpretations thereof once the core 
prerequisites were fulfilled (Insoll 2003: 1). This is how Islam should be viewed by 
archaeologists working throughout the Muslim world in Islamic period contexts— 
archaeologists should not take as a given that all or even any of the tenants of Islam will 
be visible archaeologically. Each context should be viewed within it’s own geographical 
and aula background and any anomalies to what is expected will shed light on the 
particularities of a specific context in time and space. In that sense, as indicated by Insoll 
(1999: 10, following al-Zein’s suggestion for an anthropology of Islams [1977]), Islamic 


archaeology is an archaeology of slams. 
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PART II: 


Islamic Period Sites and Ceramic Imports Relevant to the Mahra Coast of Yemen 


Introduction 

The objective of this section is to identify, contextualize and compare Islamic 
period ceramic imports that will inform the ceramic chronology for al-Qisha presented in 
Chapter 4. Because so little is known about the local wares of eastern Yemen throughout 
the Islamic period, it is especially important to identify diagnostic imported wares to be 
able to construct ceramic chronologies from this region. Therefore, an overview of 
relevant Islamic period sites and imported wares are examined below. After presenting a 
brief background on ceramic production, select Islamic period ceramic assemblages will 
be discussed with an emphasis on the so-called “Abbasid” or “Samarran” corpus and 


relevant East Asian imports. 


Background 

As noted by Rougeulle (1996: 160), it is difficult to date the seemingly 
omnipresent Islamic = ee precisely unless they are found in a stratigraphic context. 
The same problem exists in other parts of the world where not enough research has been 
completed to create local and regional ceramic chronologies. A few key excavated sites 
have shed light on the trade and local production of Islamic period wares, such as those at 
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Siraf, Iran (Whitehouse 1979a, 1979b, 1983); Sohar, Oman (Kervran 1996, 2004); 
Bahrain (Frifelt 2001); Samarra, Iraq (Von Oppenheim 1900; Sarre and Herzfeld 1911; 
Herzfeld 1912; al-Janabi 1983; Northedge 2005); ‘Aqaba, Jordan (Whitcomb: 1987, 
1988, 1995, 1997) and al-Fustat, Egypt (Kubiak and Scanlon 1986; Wolf, et. al. 2003) 
(Fig. 20). While this list is not exhaustive, Siraf and al-Fustat serve as type-sites and the 
early ceramic data published from these sites still provide some of the most valuable 
information for establishing Islamic period ceramic chronologies in many parts of the 
Islamic world. 

It is important to note that most of the sites mentioned above, with the possible 
exception of al-Fustat, are ports. Ports are unique, usually cosmopolitan entrépots for 
trade along a coast and therefore they places do not represent the lifeways of local 
inhabitants. Rather, the materials found in them reveal connections to the outside world, 
which, in turn, reflect trade patterns and realms of cultural influence. Al-Fustat, although 
not located on a coast, was a cosmopolitan center on the lower Nile where groups from 
all over the Middle East participated in extensive trading activities (Kubiak 1987). Most 
archaeological research of the Islamic period has been saduaied at ports, however, and 
therefore research of this time period has focused primarily on maritime trade. 

Therefore, the literature is biased in terms of focusing on external influences, while local 
settlement patterns and interactions with the hinterlands of the ports are only now being 
considered (e.g. Keall 1983). In recent years excavations at Islamic sites has dramatically 
increased, so as more information becomes available, more localized developments will 
be understood at any one site within a broader framework of the medieval Islamic world 
(e.g. Redford and Blackman 1997). — 
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The diagnostic wares discussed in this chapter are indicative of when and/or 
where they were produced. This information will shed light on various trade networks 
and date spheres of economic and cultural influence. In addition, ceramic imitation was a 
common practice throughout the Islamic period. Understanding contexts of imitation 
also elucidates spheres of economic and cultural influence through time. For example, 
many different types of glazed wares were produced throughout the Islamic period. The 
bulk of research to date has revealed that major production centers for these fine wares 
with wide distributions tends to be the pattern for much of the Islamic period. These 
include al-Fustat/Cairo under the Fatimids and Mamluks (Egypt), Raqqa under the 
Ayyubids (Syria), Kashan under the Saljugs (Iran), Nishapur under the Timurids (Iran) 
and Damascus from Ayyubid to Ottoman times (Syria) (Mason and Keall 1991: 64). 
While this perspective is valid when considering ceramic production on a very large 
scale, recent research indicates that provincial kilns in Turkey and Syria may have 
produced certain local type lustre wares, for example, thereby explaining the variation in 
types found throughout the region (Redford and Blackman 1997). This is just one 
example of how previous research will be challenged as more Islamic sites are excavated. 

Turning to Yemen, the problem for Islamic period sites in southern Arabia is that 
most are known from survey data (e.g. Lane and Serjeant 1948; Harding 1964; Doe 1963; 
Whitcomb 1975, 1988; King and Tonghini 1996; Hardy-Guilbert and Rougeulle 1995, 
1997; and Rougeulle 1998, 1999). E. J. Keall directed the first full-scale excavations at 
Zabid, an Islamic site and capital on Yemen’s Red Sea coast, the Tihama (Keall 1982, 
1983, 1989; Cuik and Keall 1996). Keall’s work has been instrumental in shedding light 
- on the Islamic archaeology of Yemen. For example, based on the profusion of wasters of 
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distinct wares, he has identified local glazed wares for the Tihama, such as “Haysi” ware 
and what he calls “stars and stripes” (Mason and Keall 1988; Cuik ink Keall 1996; see 
also Posey 1994: 19-20, pl. 5). More recently, a French expedition led by A. Rougeulle 
and C. Hardy-Guilbert has conducted extensive surveys on the Hadramaut and Mahra 
coasts and have also begun excavations at al-Shihr (Hardy-Guilbert 2001), Sharma 
(Rougeulle 2003 and 2005) and Sharwayn (Rougeulle 1999, 2001). This recent research 
is timely as it lays the foundation for understanding the Islamic period ceramic sequence 
in eastern Yemen. My research at al-Qisha contributes to this data, particularly because it 
is a settlement site, not a port (see Ch. 4). 

While also providing an overview of pertinent Islamic period archaeological sites, 
the remainder of this chapter concentrates on Islamic period imports relevant to the 
Mahra coast of Yemen. Because al-Qisha is the only excavated Islamic period settlement 
site in the Mahra Governorate to date, this dissertation will help establish the chronology 
and seriation of Islamic period local ceramics for this region. To achieve this, diagnostic 
wares of the period must be discussed so that the non-diagnostic and local wares 


excavated at al-Qisha can be appropriately categorized and dated (see Ch. 4). 


1; ABBASID/SAMARRAN CERAMIC ASSEMBLAGE 
_ Introduction 
The ceramic assemblage revealed by the first excavations at Samarra, Iraq was 
considered at the time to date to the historical occupation of the site by the Abbasid 
caliphs (Sarre 1925, Northedge and Faulkner 1987, Northedge 1991: 74). Because of 
this, scholars have tended to use Samarra as a type-site when similar ceramics were found 
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elsewhere, thereby referring to this corpus as “Samarran.” This name was already 
attributed to an early painted Neolithic ceramic type, so to avoid chronological confusion, 
the term “Abbasid” was used, intimating that the ceramic assemblage from Samarra, for 
example, dates solely to the Abbasid Caliphate (750-1258 CE). Although this ceramic 
chronology has long been discredited (see Kiinel 1934:149, Whitehouse 1979a: 45-61, 
and Allen 1982: 188-9), the assemblage is still often referred to as “Abbasid” or 


“Samarran” (see Mason and Keall 1991: 51 for a recent discussion). 


As noted above, seehasainuias should move away from these terms, particularly 
“Abbasid,” because the wares that have been lumped into this category have not only 
been found at Samarra, but some of them actually predate the Abbasid Gallente (see 
barbotine section below). Therefore, using the term “Abbasid” for all ceramics that are 
supposedly part of this assemblage is eer Nonetheless, the distribution of so- 
called “Samarran” or “Abbasid” pottery is as wide as the Islamic sphere of influence 
during the 10"-13" centuries CE, as individual types or assemblage groups have been 
located at such distant places as East Africa (Chittick 1974), as far west as Spain, and as 
far east as Sri Lanka (Pricket and Fernando 1990) and even China and J apan (Ho 1995). 
The following glazed types are discussed below: 1) barbotine, 2) splashed glazed and 


hatched sgraffiato and 3) frit lustre. 


1) Sassanian-Islamic / Barbotine / Abbasid Blue 

Unfortunately the name of this early Islamic ceramic type is inconsistent as is the 
literature, therefore causing some classification confusion among scholars. For example, 
it has been referred to as: Blue-green ware (Whitcomb 1988: 181, Larsen 1983: 254, 


Frifelt 2001: 16, Gilmore, et. al. 1985: 115), barbotine (Frifelt 2001: 16, Zarins 2001: 
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146, Zarins and Zahrani 1985: 76), Sassanian-Islamic (Adams 1970, Whitehouse 1968; 
Hardy-Guilbert and Rougeulle 1997: 129, Rougeulle 1999: 130), Abbasid Blue (Zarins 
2001: 150, Zarins and Zahrani 1985: 76), alkaline blue glaze (Rougeulle 2005: 226) and 


turquoise-glazed, or Hib (Mason and Keall 1991: 52). 


This type has a distinctive alkaline glaze of blue or blue-green color, which led to 
the name “alkaline glazed ware,” while it’s origin in the Sassanian period and continued 
use throughout the Islamic era resulted in the coining of the name “Sassanian-Islamic 
ware” by the ceramic historian Arthur Lane (Tampoe 1989: 31). The question that comes 
to mind after reading the above list is are the names listed above for the same ceramic 
type? While it is known that this ware was produced in Basra, in Iraq during the Abbasid 
Caliphate, it is known that it was (or at least a version of it was) first produced in the 5" - 
century CE. It continues with variations until the 14-15" centuries CE (Frifelt 2001: 16, 
Larsen 1983: 271-294, fig. 55). Because of its long duration, archaeologists must study 
published assemblages to discern earlier types from those produced later and how the 
assemblages relate to one another. While this type clearly spans the early Islamic period, 
Lane and Serjeant’s survey work along the Aden littoral led them to believe this ware 
was solely pre-Islamic (1948: 121). Mason and Keall confirm that this type or a close 
variant can be traced back at least as far as the Parthian period and they suggest that this 
ware, often referred to Sassanian-Islamic, could also be called “Partho-Sassanian- 
Islamic” (1991: 52). To avoid adding to the already large pool of possible names for this 
type, it is suggested here that a name that refers to the style, rather than a historic natiod: 


is preferable. For the remainder of this study this ware is referred to as barbotine. 
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Lane and Serjeant describe barbotine as having a coarse, greyish-yellow body, 
with thick walls, and a very thick and glassy blue-green alkaline glaze (1948: 121). 
According to Tampoe, barbotine was perhaps the most common glazed ware in the 
Islamic world during most of the medieval period (1989: 31). However, it is likely that 
Tampoe is confusing actual barbotine ware with a common green glazed type that is 
found in large quantities at many medieval Islamic sites (see Ch. 4, e.g. monochrome 


green glazed ware). 


Archaeological evidence indicates that barbotine jars were used to.transport 
commodities such as dates, which were an important commodity in the maritime trade of 
the Gulf (Tampoe 1989: 31). The documentation of barbotine vessels in the Indian 
Ocean begins in the 2™ century CE (Sedov and Benvenvuti 2002: 188-189), increasing in 
the last century before Islam, that is, fromitts 6" century CE (Tampoe 1989: 119). 
Therefore, while it’s initial production predates Islam, its production, although somewhat 
varied, continued for many succeeding centuries. Whitehouse argues that it was 
produced in southern Iraq and a number of Iraqi sites have been suouesied as 
manufacturing eae but Basra provides the only verifiable evidence of manufacture, such 
as the corpus of unpublished sherds, wasters and kiln furniture in the collection of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art (Mason and Keall 1988: 457). 

Barbotine ware is known to come from the region that is now known as Iraq and 
is often associated with the Abbasid Caliphate, which was centered at a few different 
places throughout its history—hence being thrown into the overall “Abbasid” category. 
The Abbasid Caliphate was first centered at Baghdad. Early on, from 836 to 883 CE, the 


Abbasid capital was moved to Samarra (Whitcomb 1985: 86, Northedge and Faulkner 
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1987, Frifelt 2001: 16). It was then returned to Baghdad, which fell in 1258 CE during 
the Mongol invasions. Although barbotine ware has a distinctive yellowish buff body 
with few if any inclusions (see Tampoe 1989: 250-261), the name “Abbasid Blue” 
specifically refers to its distinct, though varied, blue glaze. 

Barbotine has a soft fabric and was mass-produced, resulting in a rather rough 
surface detectible even with the reasonable thick layer of glaze. On many sherds with 
thinner glaze, as noted by Tampoe, wheel marks are visible on the inner surface. Her 
work on barbotine ceramics from Siraf suggests that these vessels have bowl, dish, jar, 
pot and saucer lamp forms. At the site of Barbar in Bahrain, three small barbotine glazed 
bowls of fine cream ware have been interpreted as lamps (Larsen 1983: 275, fig. 63B; 
Frifelt 2001: 20), which correspond with those known from Samarra (Sarre 1925: 156). 
So while blackened rims on lamps are to be expected, the lack of soot blackening on 
other forms indicates that this ware was not used for cooking. The more finely potted 
bowls and dishes are obviously tableware, and the larger pot/jar types used for storage, 
perhaps of solids and definitely of liquids, while the lamps provided domestic and 
possibly ritual illumination (Tampoe 1989: 31). 

More research is needed to determine whether all the wares lumped into the 
barbotine category can be divided into more specific and perhaps more meaningful 
classes. Perhaps this ware was imitated and produced in various places throughout the 
Middle East, beginning in the Parthian period. Given the information that is available to 
date, however, this ware can be dated by considering the other wares it is found in 
association with that can be dated more precisely, such as Far Eastern imports (e.g. Yue 
celadons). As noted by Zarins (1989: 250), Philon’s consensus that the short Samarran 
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chronology is erroneous (1980: 2-3) leaves the question open as to the true range of this 
ware in time. Chemical analy of this ware suggest that its distribution in Arabia is 
distinct from the earlier tradition (see Zarins 1989: 250 and Adams 1970). Excavations at 
Hira and Kufa suggest a date no earlier than 800 CE for this type (see Zarins 1989: 250). 
C14 dates from Wadakh (a site the in the Saudi Arabian nejd) supports the suggested 
dates above (Zarins et. al. 1980 27-28, pl. 26, GX-7095: 1165 + 85 BP). Whitehouse 
assigns the date of 803-825 CE to the earliest levels that barbotine is found at Siraf (1971: 
10). Zarins suggests that the date range for this ware in Arabia is 800-950 CE (1989: 


250), but more research, as stated above, is needed to flesh out the barbotine chronology. 


Barbotine Distribution: The Sites 


Barbotine ware has a very extensive distribution. Most barbotine vessels were 
used for trading liquids, such as olive oil, and dates. This ware has been excavated in 
levels mixed with Hunan stonewares, white porcelain or Yue celadon at Manda in East 
Africa (Chittick 1984: 101-104, 159-179, 226-227), suggesting that the barbotine found 
there dates to the 10-12" centuries CE. Frifelt (2001: 16) mentions that barbotine jars 
are known from several places such as Samarra (Sarre 1925: 28, pl. 5-6), Susa (Koechlin 
1928: 38, pl. 9), and Siraf (Whitehouse 1979a: 49; 1979b: 879-880, fig. 5). Emphasizing 
the extensive distribution of this ware, it has been found at many sites on the coastal plain 
of Oman near Salalah, such as Hasik, Ras Jin Jali, the escarpments near Sumhuram, 
Raysut Fort and Mughsay! (Zarins 2001: 150) and in great abundance at Mabiyat in the 


Hijaz, Saudi Arabia (Gilmore et. al. 1985: 115). It has also been found at Athar along 
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with other so-called “Abbasid wares” such as egg-shell ware, lustre, white glazed, 
sgraffiato and splashed pieces (Rougeulle 1996: 166; Zarins and Zahrani 1985: 79-80). 
Other Red Sea ports on the Arabian side, such as Jar, Sirrin, and Sharjah (Zarins and 
Zahrani 1985: 76) have also yielded this ware. Whitcomb describes these wares found at 
al-Hasa as “blue-green glazes” (1978: 98) and they have also been found in abundance 
along the Darb Zubeyda, the Hajj route in Iraq (al-Rashid 1980: 258-260, see also Dayel 
et. al. 1979; Knudstadt 1976; Helwa et. al. 1982 and Petersen 2005). Across the Red 
Sea, barbotine ware has been found in Wadi Hammamat (Zarins and Zahrani 1985: 76). 

Barbotine ware has been found at many sites in Yemen. Rougeulle mentions the | 
only Sarwayn seems to have been an active trading city during the Abbasid period in the 
Mahra region (1999: 130). Sharma, conversely, yielded no more than a dozen barbotine 
fragments, therefore leading her to conclude that this port may have been established 
after this ware was no longer ‘reduced (Rougeulle 2003: 295). The site of Hairidj, a site 
on the Yemeni coast near al-Qisha, was first discussed by Vogt, (1994) and was revisited 
by Rougeulle in 1996. Some typical 9-11" centuries CE wares, including barbotine and 
early Islamic period Chinese sherds were found there, suggesting that the port site was 
utilized much earlier than Vogt suggested (1994: 143-145). The Mahra Archaeology 
Project surveyed Hairidj (MAP 1) in 1997 and 2001 also found barbotine on the surface, 
supporting Rougeulle’s suggestion that the site was in use in the early Islamic period. 
Therefore, Sharwayn was not the only active port on the Mahra coast at this time. 

Further to the west in Yemen, Whitcomb (1988: 181) surveyed Jebelain, a site in 
the vicinity of Aden, which was first surveyed by Lane and Serjeant (1948), and found an 
early Islamic ceramic assemblage. Jebelain and al-Qaraw, also close to Aden, were 
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occupied from the beginning of the Islamic period until about the 14 century CE, and 
are of great importance for understanding trade in the this period as the medieval port of 
Aden has been disturbed by the modern aig (Hardy-Guilbert and Rougeulle 1997: 129). 
Jebelain is probably a starting point for Abyan caravans to the hinterland (Hardy-Guilbert 
and Rougeulle 1997: 131). Lancaster (1964) and King and Tonghini (1996) also note the 
presence of barbotine at these sites. More rescatly, Hardy-Guilber and Rougeulle oe 
revisited Jebelain and other sites in the area where they, too, have also found barbotine, 
suggesting to them that during the early Islamic period the area was strongly linked with 
the maritime networks of the Persian Gulf traders (1997: 131, see also Whitehouse 
1979b). Keall describes barbotine ware at Zabid and at sites in its hinterland along the 
Tihama coast (1983). One barbotine sherd was found at al-Qisha during surface survey 


(see Ch. 4). 


A Note on Tin and Splashed Glazed Wares: The Precursors of Sgraffiato 

White glazed wares, thought to have a tin glaze, are sometimes referred to as 
“opaque white glaze” (Mason and Keall 19901: 52). According to Gilmore et. al. 
(1985:116), most authors place white glaze wares in the 8" century CE and later. The 
traditional name of “tin glaze” is not really appropriate after chemical analysis and 
petrographic examination have shown that some are actually opacified by grains of quartz 
and feldspar (Mason and Keall 1991: 52). White glazed ware is evident as early as the 
Parthian period (200 BCE-200 CE), but Mason and Keall suggest, without giving specific 
details, that the earlier white glazes are distinct from those found at Susa, which may be 
considered to be a continuation of a Mesopotamian profile going back to Parthian times 
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(Mason and Keall 1991: 52). So similar to the barbotine ware discussed above, this type 
needs to be researched in greater detail to understand where and when it was first 
produced and how later manifestations of this type fit into the overall Islamic ceramic 
chronology. 

A variant of tin glazes are splash glaze types, which are well known from Samarra 
(Sarre 1925: pl. XXVI-XXXIV). These are seal first fully covered with a white glaze, 
then various colored glazes are applied. The effect of the colored glaze looks like it was 
splashed pianenke the name “splashed ware.” While many colors are used for this type, 
splashed ware bowls from the Barbar well in Bahrain have grey to light, well-fired 
orange bodies with lead glazing in green, pale yellow and yellow-brown colors (Frifelt 
2001: 16). While considered as imitations of Tang originals (c.f. Fehervary 1973, 
Whitehouse 1979a, Philon 1980, Larsen 1983: 273, Tampoe 1989: 37, Frifelt: 2001: 16), 
splash wares are usually made with a lead-silicate glaze over a stonepaste slip (also 
known as frit, see “fritware” section below), which is often splashed with oxide pigments 
(Mason and Keall 1991: 52). The best imitations are flaring bowls that have long 
splashes of green or of green and yellow form radiating patterns over white slip (Larsen 
1983: 273, see also Hobson 1932, Sarre 1925, and Lane 1947). 

At Siraf, Whitehouse (1979a: 48-51) does not think that the splash wares that 
are found there are of Chinese origin, but rather imitations of Chinese originals. Splash 
glazed ware found at al-Mabiyat generally has a yellowish or buff body with a tin glaze 
overlain by mottled or streaked splashes of yellow, green or blue in combination or alone 


and are almost exclusively rounded bowls with ring bases (Gilmore et. al. 1985: 116). 
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Sgraffiato 


The term sgraffiato refers to the designs scratched into the clay, which is then 
glazed and fired. Whitehouse (1979b) contends that splashed wares appear immediately 
following the introduction of white tin glazes, the latter in imitation of Chinese import 
wares, late in the 8" century CE, while some forms continued to the 12" century CE 
(Philon 1980: 35-41, see also Gilmore et. al. 1985: 116). Sgraffiato is a later feature of 
splashed ware (Frifelt 2001: 16) and is sometimes referred to as “Splashed Sgraffiato,” 
which is a precursor to “Hatched Sgraffiato” (Mason and Keall 1991: 52). Many 
splashed sgraffiato forms are in bowls with concentric ridges, pertiaps contemporary with 
tin glaze wares of splashed type with similar forms (Mason and Keall 1991: 52). 

Mason and Keall (1988: 457) suggest that if sgraffiato is identified correctly it 
: provides valuable dating evidence for an assemblage as a whole, and attests to the 
cultural and trade contacts with the study area. Referring to his survey work in Aden and 
the greater Hadramaut, Whitcomb notes that the absence of sgraffiato wares, especially 
Style III (hatched sgraffiato), strongly confirms the reorientation away from the Persian 
Gulf and towards the Red Sea in the 11" through 13" centuries CE (see Whitehouse 
1979a). This was a time when Yemen was influenced from the west, as the Fatimids 
yielded greater influence on southern Arabia than dynasties of the Persian Gulf. Lane 
and Serjeant suggest that sgraffiato was most popular in the 9"_10" centuries CE (1948: 
122). 

Style II sgraffiato (also known as “hatched sgraffiato”), defined by Whitehouse, 
dates from 1000-1250 CE (1983: 330). The diagnostic features of Style III are the fine, 


light red clay, white slip, scratched decoration sometimes arranged in concentric bands 
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and the shiny, colorless glaze, which contains up to 50% lead and may be stained with 
splashes of purple-brown, green and. brownish-yellow (Whitehouse 1983: 330, fig. 2). 
Many examples of this type at Siraf have elaborate floriate and calligraphic decorations, 
and always have a hatched background (Tampoe 1989: 40)—hence the name “hatched 


sgraffiato.” 


At Kilwa, it was characteristic of Period Ib, which Chittick (1974: 1, 18, 28-9) 
attributed to ca. 1000-1150/1200 CE. At Banbhore, India it was assigned to the “11" to 
13" century CE”, but Whitehouse (1983: 330) contends that on the basis of analogies, 
was dated as much by intuition as by concrete evidence (see also Khan 1969: 39). Mason 
and Keall suggest that sgraffiato is an important stratigraphic marker at Samarra and a 
number of sites around the Indian Ocean (1988: 459). Frifelt, working in Bahrain, found 
only a few sgraffiato sherds at Qala‘a, one being a base fragment in a fine pale orange 
ware with a pale green glaze with an ornamental design (2001: 119-120, fig. 227). 
Southern Iran has been suggested as its place of origin (Whitehouse 1968; 1979a). 

In the Hijaz, al-Mabiyat provides excellent examples of sgraffiato, as various 
types are represented. For example, sherds of reddish ware incised with simple wavy 
lines or circles under a transparent glaze or blue splashes and others of buff to reddish 
ware with incised palmettes, circles and geometric designs with a hatched background 
under translucent color or clear glazes were found (Gilmore et. al. 1985: 115). In Yemen, 
sgraffiato, often with hatched designs, was recovered at Jelbelain, al-Qaraw (Whitcomb 
1988, Hardy-Guilbert and Rougeulle 1997: 129, fig. 2, No. 2) and Raydah West 
(Rougeulle 1999: 130). More recently, the second occupation of al-Shihr is dated by the 


pottery of the 11"-12" centuries, such as sgraffiato (Hardy-Guilbert 2001: 70). Most of 
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the glazed wares at Sharma are either hatched, champlevé, incised or plain sgraffiatos 
(Rougeulle 2005: 227-229). One yellow incised sgraffiato sherd was found in the lowest 


levels at the fort at al-Qisha (see Ch. 4). 


Fritware 

Fritware is usually dated to the 12" century CE (Rougeulle 1999: 132) and its 
name refers to its ceramic body. It is most often decorated with lustre glaze, which is 
discussed below. The frit body--a miixture of 10 parts of powdered quartz to one part of 
glass “frit” (from powdered quartz and potash) and one part white plastic clay (Frifelt 
2001: 131)-is first seen in Egypt in the 12" or perhaps as early as the 11" century CE 
(Philon 1980: 176-7). When fired, the glass and clay fuse the predominantly quartz 
matrix into a compact, white fabric (Redford and Blackman 1997: 233). The use of frit 
rather than the clay body allowed the potter to improve considerably the technical finish 
of the product (Watson 1985: 23). It is a material adapted from the ancient Egyptian 
faience, making use of a technique that may have survived since pre-Islamic times in the 
manufacture of beads and other small trinkets (Watson 1985: 23). 

Its production, like many other wares of the time, was likely stimulated during 
this period by Chinese imports. Kubiak and Scanlon discuss how Chinese influences are 
rendered in Egyptian wares after Chinese porcelains came into Egypt very early in the 9° 
century CE (1989: 42). They were imitated almost immediately and the shapes subsumed 
within the “Egyptian canon.” Two effects became noticeable: (a) a ring-footed bowl 
becomes the norm, and (b) Egyptian potters attempted porcelainous “effects” with other 
colored glazes on essentially Chinese shapes, a movement that quantitatively swells in 
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the 10" century CE and provides the background for the incised wares (sgraffiato) of the 
11" and 12" sates CE (Kubiak and Scanlon 1989: 41-42). Undoubtedly, fritware was 
an attempt to mimic Chinese stoneware and porcelain. 

Presumably the technique came from Egypt to Persia at some point in the first 
half of the 12" century CE. It appears that it was only the material that was adopted in 
Persia, for among the early Persian fritwares there are no examples of Egyptian shapes or 
designs (Watson 1985: 23). Wasters and other production evidence in Iran have been | 
found at Nicks pie Gurgan, Rayy and Kashan, and the wide variety of types and quality 
suggests an even larger number of centers (Grabar 1978, Wilkinson 1973: 260-261). 
With this evidence, however, as designs of finished products and maybe the potters too 
circulated freely, it is not always easy to determine where the pottery originated (Frifelt 
2001: 131). 

Some fritware has black designs on green glaze. Much of the black-on-turquoise- 
glaze ware was made in Raqga, at least until it was destroyed by the Mongols in 1260 
CE, or on other Syrian sites (Frifelt 2001: 131). At the Qala‘a in Bahrain, Frifelt only 
found a couple of fritware sherds in the fortress (2001: 131-133, Figs. 254-257). 
Fritware, often with turquoise or dark blue glaze, was found at Sharma (Rouguelle 1999: 
132, fig. 8: 7-8). Vogt only found a handful of fritware sherds at Hairidj during his brief 
survey of this site in 1993 (1994: 141). He contends that these sherds, because of their 
poor quality due to environmental conditions, may be later than most fritwares found on 
Yemeni sites. A single frit waster was found at Kawd am Saila (near Aden), indicating 
that maybe fritware, in addition to sce bracelets, was produced there (Monod 1978, fig. 
107). At al-Baleed, fritware is usually of Iranian origin attributed to the medieval period. 
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As frit sherds at Ra’s al-Khaimah (U.A.E.) date from the 15"-18" centuries CE 
(Hansman 1985: 53), it is evident that there is much work to do before enough 
information is available to build a chronology for the types of fritware that are found at 
sites throughout Arabia. While such a study may be difficult, archeologists do not have 
to rely solely on the ceramic body in order to do so. Fritware, as already mentioned, 
refers to the ceramic body, but it is usually decorated with the overglaze painted metallic 
decoration known as lustre (Redford and Blackman 1997: 233). Perhaps a study 
combining petrographic analysis of ware itself combined with similar analyses on the 


lustre glazes will help solve the fritware chronology problem. 


Lustre Ware 

Lustre ware is a erate type defined by the application, through a complex 
process, of a metallic ‘lustre’ pigment usually over an opaque white glaze (Mason and 
Keall 1988: 457). While this technical ‘ioeaiion applied to ceramic production is 
associated with the courts of the Abbasid caliphs in Iraq in the 9" century CE (Redford 
and Blackman 1997: 233), the earliest datable lustre decoration occurs on a glass goblet 
from al-Fustat bearing the name Abd al-Samad ibn Ali, who governed Egypt for one 
month in 773 CE (Watson 1985: 25). 

Lustre is an overglaze technique, in that the pigment is applied in a second firing 
at a lower temperature than the first, and is applied to the surface of a hard, fired glaze 
(Frifelt 2001: 133). Since lustre pigment is fixed to the vessel at low temperature, 
wasters of lustre-painted pottery are rare, if they exist at all (Watson 1985: 39-40). 
Therefore, production sites are hard to detect without evidence of kiln furniture (Mason 
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and Keall 1991: 52). Unlike enamel pigments, lustre is imperceptible to the touch, being 
of the order of one micron in thickness (Watson 1985: 31). Copper oxides are used to 
produce turquoise lustre, while cobalt oxides were used for blue lustre (Watson 1985: 
31). 

It is possible that lustre ware from the Qala‘a in Bahrain was produced in Basra 
which was, in the early Islamic period, a center for production of lustre-painted and 
associated wares (Frifelt 2001: 133, Figs. 271-274). Especially dominant were cobalt- 
blue types, even though the most important production ceased with the sacking of Basra 
in 923 CE (Mason 1997: 31-35). 

Lustre wares were produced in Iraq in the 9" and 10 centuries CE; in Egypt from 
the 11" century CE until around 1170; in Syria from the 12" century CE until 1250; and 
in Iran from ca. 1170 until the mid 14" century CE (Watson 1985: 37-44). Lustre ware 
production in the 11" and 12™ centuries CE is largely associated with the period of rule 
of the Fatimid Dynasty (969-1171; Mason and Keall 1988: 458). The end of the 10™ and 
the beginning of the 11" century CE mark an important change in the history of the 
Islamic world. In 969 the Fatimid dynasty settled in Egypt and, soon after, its capital city 

| al-Fustat became one of the main political and economic centers in the Middle East, a 
meeting point between East and West, between the Mediterranean world and the Indian 
Ocean (Rougeulle 1996: 167). Subsequently, the trade in the Red Sea replaced that of the 
Gulf, as shown by the complete absence of Gulf imports along the Northern Indian Ocean 
Coast and the Red Sea until the 14" century (Rougeulle 1996: 175, Hardy-Guilbert and 


Rougeulle 1997: 131). No firm evidence exists for a precise site of manufacture, 
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although al-Fustat is considered to be a site of ceramic production (Mason and Keall 
1988: 458). 
During this time there is no evidence of lustre ware production in Iraq, and it has 
~ been suggested that the potters themselves moved en masse to Egypt (Watson 1985: 24). 
At about the time of the end of Fatimid rule, production ceased in Egypt. Production 
continued in Syria (Porter 1981: 5), and commenced in Iran (Watson 1985: 26). Again 
this is attributed to a migration of lustre ware potters (Mason and Keall 1988: 458). 
Mason and Keall’s petrographic study concluded that lustre wares recovered so far in 
Yemen originated in Iraq and Egypt (1988: 459). The site of Sharja in the Saudi Arabian 
Tihama yielded an abundance of probable Fatimid lustre wares (Zarins and al-Badr 
1986). No complete lustre ware vessels were found at Siraf, and small fragments were 
few and far between (Tampoe 1989: 36). 

Lustre ware was found in the Aden vicinity at Habil and Lane and Serjeant 
contend that a piece they found with a yellow and brown lustre dates to the mid 9" 
century CE, while a piece that is painted in monochrome greenish-yellow lustre must date 
from the 10" century CE (1948: 123). In her study of the Islamic ceramics at the Benaki 
Museum in Athens, Philon (1980: 73) discusses the chronological problem regarding 
polychrome lustre wares and monochrome lustre wares. She suggests that the differences 
(e.g. colors used, motifs) between these two types of lustre wares do not denote 
chronological distinctions, for it is quite probable that the two types were 
contemporaneous. Philon also suggests that their diversity may be explained by different 
prevailing influences, or merely different workshops (1980: 73). Where were lustre 
wares produced? There have been many suggestions, such as Baghdad, Basra, Susa and 
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al-Fustat. There have been no kiln sites with wasters found in al-Fustat (Philon 1980: 76) 
or other sites. And it is difficult to tell the difference between lustre painted wares found 
in Egypt from such wares in Samarra, Susa or any other site (Philon 1980: 76). 

The elaborate lustre types described by Philon (1980) are not in the assemblage at 
al-Qisha, at least the polychrome lustre wares. Some of the sherds are too small, 
however, to know if they were from a monochrome or polychrome vessel. What is 
lacking, however, are the wares with animal and/or human representations and Kufic 
inscriptions (either monochrome or polychrome) (see for example Philon 1980: pl IX, B 
dated to the 10" century CE; pl XXI, dated to the late 10" to the early 11" centuries CE; 
and figs. 387-398 pp. 191-195). Green lustre glaze with white decoration and a few 
sherds with red-brown lustre were found at al-Mabiyat in the Hijaz (Gilmore, et. al. 1985: 


115). 


Migration of People or Ideas? The Story of Lustre 

Arthur Lane first proposed the movement of skilled lustre potters from Egypt to 
Syria after the fall of the Fatimid dynasty in the 12" century CE (1947: 37). The 
assumption of this migration theory is that the history of the rise and decline of lustre 
production in the various countries of the Middle East is explained by the movement of 
potters taking their “secret” with them, and not by the imitation of imported articles by 
local potters (Lane 1947: 37, Watson 1985: 24-25). Keeping in step with Lane’s 
migration theory, Watson (1985) takes this argument even farther. He argues that since 
lustre is an expensive product, as it requires expensive materials, and a second firing 
(which alone, involving extra fuel and labor, may have as much as doubled its price), the 
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resulting profit to the potter must have been a considerable inducement to those who held 
the secret to keep it as a monopoly. 

The technical sophistication of lustre and the resulting possibility of monopoly go 
a long way towards explaining the uniform nature of a country’s lustre ware at any one 
time, and the apparent suddenness with which production stopped at one place and started 
at another (Watson 1985: 24-25). For example, Watson suggests that the sudden 
production of lustre ware in Persia in the late 12" century CE can be best explained by 
the arrival of Egyptian craftsmen (Watson 1985: 28). According to Watson, many 
indistinguishable Egyptian and Persian pieces strongly suggest a connection and that 
these similar styles and motifs, together with the coincidence in date of the end of lustre 
production in Egypt and its beginning in Persia, indicate some kind of movement of 
potters (1985: 30). 

More recently, peer Watson compound these ideas with historical sources 
that suggest that lustre ware in Syria was produced in centralized areas, particularly 
Kashan (1987: 182-189). The assemblage utilized in their study, the so-called “Tell 
Minnis” wares, have observable variations in quality, fabric, glaze and decoration, but the 
authors do not attribute this to multiple centers of production, but rather to “different 
levels of cost in the finished product” (Porter and Watson 1987: 189, see also Redford 
and Blackman 1997: 235). Such a perspective only emphasizes earlier ideas that there 
were only a few centralized production centers for this ware. Redford and Blackman 
offer a different perspective, however. They have studied the ceramics from Gritille, a 
small rural site in the borderlands of northern Syria and suggest that the variation in frit 


lustre wares result from decentralized, regional ceramic production (Redford and 
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Blackman 1997: 235). The authors argue that while the larger urban centers may have a 
standards for tastes, there was ample opportunity for the fine ates of the centers to be 
imitated for local markets in the provinces at sites such as Samsat, which is near Gritille 
(Redford and Blackman 1997: 245). While more research is needed, it is important that 
studies are now critically reading the archaeological record and not assuming off-hand 


that the migration theory is correct. 


2) EAST ASIAN IMPORTS 

It is important to address East Asian imports in a discussion of Islamic period 
wares for many reasons, including: 1) many ceramic types produced in Southeast Asia 
are found on sites throughout the Middle East and East Africa that date to these periods, 
shedding light on spheres of interaction and cultural influence, 2) as noted by Tampoe 
(1989: 47), the durability, widespread diffusion and better-developed chronological 
framework of Chinese traded ceramics make them extremely useful for cross-dating and 
tracing distribution patterns of maritime trade at sites throughout the Indian Ocean and 3) 
lots of wares produced in Southeast Asia were produced exclusively for the export 
market, and therefore it is these specific types (discussed below) that are pertinent to this 
discussion. 

The study of East Asian ceramics is very specialized, and the history of all wares 
produced there since the 8" century CE is beyond the scope of this dissertation. 
Therefore, I will only refer to kiln sites and types that are relevant to studying 
assemblages found in the Middle East. Because these wares were produced over such a 
long time, however, it is important to try to pinpoint where specific wares that were 
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exported to the Middle East were produced. Most kiln sites in China have been well- 
dated and studied, and therefore specific styles are traceable to particular kilns. 

Because Chinese wares produced during the 9"-15" centuries CE are most 
relevant to the time period discussed this paper, what follows is a brief overview of 
Chinese history as it relates to ceramic production. This will contextualize the wares, as 
the names given to them can be confusing as their type names refer to where they were 
produced, but not necessarily when they were produced, as their production periods often 
span various dynasties. Then I will discuss the following ceramic types that are found at 
Islamic period sites in the Middle East: Celadon, Blue and White porcelain, Thai/ 
Vietnamese stonewares and Martaban storage jars. I will conclude this section with a 


discussion of the general distribution of East Asian wares at Indian Ocean sites. 


Brief Historical Overview 

The unification of the Middle East under Islam and of China under the Tang 
dynasty (ca. 620-650 CE) gave a new impetus to the oriental trade, as two large, political, 
cultural and economic entities were now established at both ends of this network 
(Rougeulle 1996: 159). In the same period, it is argued that silk, a perishable material, 
lost the preeminent part it played in the Chinese exports to pottery, the famous porcelain 
and stoneware, the best examples of which were first produced in China during the 8" 
century CE and were soon exported in quantity (Rougeulle 1996:1 59). 

After the reunification of China in 960 CE under the Song dynasty, ceramics 
became the major export product of China (Bopearachchi 1996: 72). Song history has 
three phases: the Northern Song (960-1127), the Southern Song (1127-1279 CE) and the 
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Jin (or Chin, 1115-1234 CE). During the Northern Song period, the emperors ruled the 
whole of China from the capital Kianjing (modern Kaifeng). In 1127 Jin Tartars took 
over the northern region, which subsequently led leaders to flee to the south where they 
established a new capital at Hangzhou (Mowry 2000: 10). Therefore, from 1127 CE 
onward, China was partitioned into two states: the north, under the rule of the Jin 
Tartars, and the south, under the Song emperors (Mowry 2000: 10). The ceramics 
produced during the Song period were highly prized at their time of production. Many 
Song kilns produced wares that fall into the overarching celadon category (see section on 
celadon below), but white porcelains and brown-black wares were also produced. In fact, 
these colors present the limited élor palette that was possible at the time. White, 
celadon, and brown-black glazes derive their colors from compounds of iron, which was 
the only element utilized during this period for ceramic production (Mowry 2000: 29). 
Even with the limited color palette, various kilns produced specific styles of stonewares 
and porcelains, so wares can often be identified as either Northern or Southern Song, and 
oftentimes the specific kiln is known. Being able to identify the region or the specific 

_ kiln is crucial for historical and political context, as well as for dating purposes. 

The Song period came to an end after Mongols overthrew the Jin in 1234 and 
took over control of northern China. In 1279, they deposed the Song emperor, uniting 
China under foreign rule—the Yuan, or Mongol Dynasty. Ceramic production did not 
change much under foreign domination, as wares produced in the Yuan period are similar 
to those manufactured under the Song. The next Chinese dynasty, the Ming (1368-1644 
CE), however, produced substantial changes in Chinese ceramic production, as cobalt 
became the preferred glaze pigment, which produced vibrant blues, compared to the 
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pastel, light tones of the Song period. Therefore, it is largely under the Ming dynasty 
when the famed blue and white ware was first produced and traded on a mass scale. It is 
should be noted that during most of the Ming dynasty unofficial inane illegal (Kerr 
2002: 125). Nonetheless, Hindu and Arab traders from the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea 
carried Chinese porcelains to the Philippines, South Asia, the Malay archipelago, Persia 
and Egypt (Jenyns 1988: 203). With the presence of pirates and the Portuguese poised 
for a base in China after taking Malacca, however, the Ming government reacted swiftly. 
The entire Pearl River delta of Guangzhou, where, up to this point, marine traffic from 
Southeast Asia was supposed to clear customs, was closed to foreigners in 1522 
(Harrison 1995: 1). From this time onwards, only Chinese vessels were permitted ms 
engage in coastal shipping and the international trade in Chinese porcelain largely ceased 
by 1530 (Harrison 1995: 1). 

Between 1650 and the late 1670’s, in the succeeding Qing period, China’s civil 
wars were So persistent that they prevented almost any ceramic production, so that the 
Dutch Company, which arrived in 1609 CE (Jenyns 1988: 204), encouraged the fledgling 
porcelain industry of Japan to deliver where China was failing (Harrison 1995: xxi). 
Adding flair and color, Japanese potters produced ceramics for the Dutch, which largely 
resembled those formerly made in China. When, encouraged by a new, export-oriented 
court, China, after 1700 CE, returned to the export market with new kinds of porcelain, 
these included features borrowed from the Japanese (Harrison 1995: xxi; for a general 


discussion of relations between China and Arabia, see Jun-yan 1983). 
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Celadon 

The name celadon is a generic term for highly fired (1200-1300° C) porcellanous 
stoneware with a feldsparic glaze, which as a rule has a characteristic bluish-green or 
greyish-green tone (Gompertz 1980: 21-22). Therefore, the term celadon does not . 
necessarily refer to any specific time or place, as the name refers only to the color. 
However, Gompertz suggests that in academic circles there has been a conventional 
limitation of its use to such varieties from the southern kilns of Yue and Longquan, as 
well as those referred to as Northern Celadon (Song) wares (1980: 21-22), although 
technically speaking celadon is still produced today. It is possible that the Chinese 
revered celadon wares because the green color resembles jade, which was highly valued 
at the time (Lane and Serjeant 1948: 115, Gompertz 1980: 22). 

The earliest green-glazed, highly fired celadon produced in the south comes from 
the province of Chekiang. The southern kilns produced celadon in the Five Dynasties 
period (907-960 CE), expanded during the Song (960-1279 CE), but were extinguished in 
990 CE (Gray 1984: 25). Yao-chou kilns began to specialize in celadon only under the 
Northern Song, but previously these kilns made other types in the Tang period (Gray 
1984: 38). Yao-chou type celadon bowls with molded or engraved designs date to the 
11th-12th centuries CE (Rougeulle 1999: 132). In summary, the kilns in the southern 
provinces of China produced the earliest celadon and it is from this region where the 
various styles originated. 

Other celadons were produced at Lung-ch’uan (Lane and Serjeant 1948: 125) in 
the southern Chekiang province. These celadons are either composed of white or greyish 
stoneware with thick blue-green or sea-green glaze. After firing, the unglazed atts of 
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the foot transform to an orange red color (Lane and Serjeant 1948: 125). Lane and 
Serjeant (1948: 125) suggest that Lung-ch’uan celadon probably supplanted the Yao- 
chou celadon in the Near Eastern markets during the 12" century CE, where it continued 
in favor till the end of the 14 century CE, and perhaps later. Gray notes that by 1124 CE 
the Yao-chou kilns were no longer in operation as production shifted to Lung-ch’uan. A 
design characteristic of the Long-chu’an kilns is the molded lotus petal pattern, which 
continues into the Yuan and early Ming periods (Gray 1984: 162). While earlier 
celadons tend to have a white paste, later pieces tend to have a glassier and thinner glaze, 
often crackled, and a greyer paste (Lane and Serjeant 1948: 125). 

Many of the earliest celadons, often referred to as Yue ware, were exported from 
South China to India, Persia and Egypt in the Tang period and later. Longquan celadon 
became so famous during the Song, Yuan and Ming periods that exports from China 
reached staggering proportions (Gompertz 1980: 26). For example, by the end of the 
Song period Ching-te-chen, in the southern province of Kiangsi, had more than three 
hundred kilns and employed between a quarter and half a million people (Gray 1984: 21). 
While not all of the wares produced at this kiln, or others that produced ceramics on such 
a large scale, were exported, this sheds light on how extensive and important ceramic 
production was for the Chinese economy. Obviously the production supplied the demand 


of the export market that brought many of these wares to markets in the Middle East. 


Blue and White Porcelain 
Lane and Serjeant refer to new style of porcelain produced in the Ming as period 
as “porcelain painted in blue and white” (1948: 127). It is generally believed that the 
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painting in underglaze blue was a technique learned from the Near East, where it was 
practiced in Persia from the edly 13™ century CE onwards. Jenyns suggests that the 
diengeess from stoneware to porcelain and the use of blue are the most prominent 

_ features of Ming period ceramics (1988: 10). Lane and Serjeant mention that a pair of 
large painted vases in English collections that are inscribed with a date, which 
corresponds to 1352 CE, may be the earliest known pieces (1948: 127). The symmetrical 
design of waterlilies, with or without flanking ducks, were popular on early Chinese blue 
and white export porcelain and many pieces were found at al-Fustat, where they were 
copied by al-Gha’ibi and other local potters (Abel 1930: pl xv, 76; pl xxiv, 112). 

The blue and white style of painting, favored outside China, before gaining its 
acceptance at home, was predominantly floral. It drew on motifs from Hindu, Buddhist 
and Islamic cultural traditions (Harrison 1995: 34). The decorative style of the Ming is 
readily identifiable. Typical for the phase during the late Jiajing period, for example, are 
landscapes with deer, cranes, or other symbolic fauna surrounded by a clear space and a 
narrow border. Very often the border is emphasized by landscape motifs (Harrison 1995: 
34). While polychrome vessels were produced throughout the Ming dynasty, painting in 
underglaze blue far outweighed polychrome decoration because it was far cheaper to 
produce (Jenyns 1988: 10). The export of precious and rare articles was forbidden by 
Chinese authorities, although some gifts of imperial quality were given to foreign princes 
(Jenyns 1988: 204). It is the export wares that are important to this discussion, as not all 
of the wares produced in this period were exported. | 

The source for the blue glaze is cobalt. Ceramics decorated with blue pigment 
derived from cobalt ore appeared in China during the Tang dynasty when cobalt was used 
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as a colorant in lead glaze (Guy 1990: 73; Krahl 1986: 72). The earliest datable Chinese 
examples of underglaze painting in cobalt blue are from three sherds found at the 
Jihngsha pagoda in Zhejiang that had bricks inscribed with the ‘second year of Taiping 
Hsinkuo,’ i.e. 977 CE (Chu Bogian 1981, see Guy 1989: 73-74). Blue underglaze 
decoration for ceramics did not develop until the 14" century CE and was probably due 
primarily to the introduction of more abundant supplies of Middle Eastern cobalt ore 
(Guy 1990: 74) that existed both in Baluchistan and at Kashan in Persia (Jenyns 1988: 
11). Native cobalt in China contained impurities that resulted in a dull grey after firing, 
but over time, however, indigenous cobalt was refined and mixed with imported cobalt. 
New techniques of preparing and mixing it made painting easier and various shades 
possible (Harrison 1995: 34), as native cobalt tended to run (Garner 1954: 5). It is not 
clear exactly when the Chinese relied entirely on the use of their own undiluted native 
cobalt (Jenyns 1988: 12). Perhaps it was at the instigation of foreign merchants 
commissioning porcelain for the wealthy West Asian markets who created the demand 
for its vast production (Guy 1990: 74), thus making it profitable for producers to turn to 
native sources. 

Even with all of the scholarly interest in Chinese porcelains, such as those 
produced in the Ming period, dating blue and white wares is very difficult. Epigraphic 
evidence in the form of dated inscriptions is very rare, and the few that are dated do not 
provide sufficient evidence around which to build a definitive chronology (Guy 1990: 75, 
see Jenyns 1988: 228 for “Appendix of Ming Dynasty Reign Marks and Dates”). So 
while the greater part of the porcelain can be easily placed in identifiable groups, it is 
difficult to date these groups, and sometimes even the country of origin cannot be 
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determined (Garner 1954: 6). As noted by Games porcelain was held in high regard and 
earlier wares, as they became rare, were copied (1954: 5). The copies were often so well 
done, that dating them has become very difficult even for porcelain specialists. In 
addition, it is common to find sherds of blue and white pore with evidence of repair, 
such those noted by Vogt at Hairidj (1994: 141, Pl. 7-9) and many examples from al- 
Baleed, such as drilled holes where copper clamps held the broken pieces together. How 
does one date wares when there is evidence for repair? Obviously the vessels were 
highly valued and they were probably used longer than a production date would suggest. 
Therefore, it is very difficult to date these wares precisely. 

A Chinese shipwreck off the coast of Korea may help date export wares, however. 
The ruins of this wreck were recovered near Sinan and no blue and white porcelains were 

‘recovered, but the latest coin found in the wreckage dates to the equivalent of 1310 CE 

(Chung Yang-Mo 1977), suggesting that blue and white export ware did not begin before 
this date (Guy 1990: 75). The earliest blue and white porcelain dates to 1338 and is the 
product of a J ingdezhen workshop, therefore Guy suggests that second quarter of the 14" 
century CE is possibly as specific of a date that can be assigned to its export at this time 


(1990: 76). 


T hai/Vietnamese Stonewares 

Thai kilns, as others in Southeast Asia outside China, often imitated wares 
produced at kilns such Lungch’uan or Yue. Therefore, celadon manufacture, although 
beginning in Thailand later than it did in China, became a large part of the wares 


produced for export in the 15" and 16" centuries. This section will focus primarily on 
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the brown (sometimes greenish) stonewares produced in Thailand and Vietnam, as these 
’ types are hallmarks of international trade. 

Lane and Serjeant suggest a 14" century CE date for Thai brown/greenish-brown 
stoneware (1948: 126). Many kiln sites located in Thailand have been excavated and 
they are most numerous in the northern region (Brown 1988: 81). Thai ceramics most 
often have a heavy, often sloppily applied greenish-brown to dark brown heavy glaze, 
while some stonewares and earthenwares are unglazed. Thai ceramics found their 
strongest markets in Southeast Asia, particularly in the Philippines, Java and Sulawesi, 
where they were imported in considerable quantities and dispersed widely through 
secondary trading (Guy 1990: 62). It is most likely iroueh this secondary trading that 
these wares reached the Middle East. 

The Thai wares that I have collected in Yemen are similar to sherds collected 

. from the San Sai kiln site (see Brown 1988: pl. XLVd). These sherds are from either 
rough brown-glaze jars, large basins with a flat unglazed mouth rim, or from a bowl with 
clear glaze over whitish slip. The clay is mostly dark grayish with black speckling. One 
distinctive trait is oeaee fine potting lines at the mouths of jars, which are probably 
the result of the pieces being wiped smooth with a cloth as a finishing touch (Brown 
1988: 90, see also pls. XLIVb-d). It is important to note that glazed ceramic production 
in Thailand, at least on a large scale, came to an end during a massive Burmese invasion 


in the late 1550’s, when highly valued artisans were reportedly taken captive (Brown 


1988: 99). 
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Martaban Storage Jars 


Martaban jars, remarkable for fee size and circumference, were used to store 
water, perishables and non-perishables on ships. The earliest reference to martaban jars 
is from Ibn Battuta who visited India in 1350 CE and reported having seen huge jars, 
filled with ginger, lemons and mangoes (Jenyns 1988: 225). While martaban jars are 
common in India, they were not produced there, but in Burma (Myanmar). Brown notes 
that India was, however, the primary destination for these wares (1988: 104). 

Prominent characteristics of martaban wares include black glaze, often three to 
four wide, horizontally placed strap handles, decoration including ‘applied lines and 
buttons of clay, and a distinctive shape comprising a broad upper body often being made 
in two halves which were fused together at the jar’s mid-section (Brown 1988: 104). 
Brown suggests that the manufacture of such jars in Lower Burma must have a very long 
history for the generic name of “martaban” to have already been given to all ese jars in 
the Indian Ocean by the mid-14" century CE (1988: 104). | 

Jenyns contends that these wares are difficult to date. They were probably made 
at Kwangtung, Fukien, Annam and Thailand, where in the 14" century CE some 500 
Chinese potters were imported by the royal house to work at Sawankalok, where their 
descendants worked until at least the end of the 17" century CE (Jenyns 1988: 225), 

Martaban wares of Southeast Asia are sometimes considered as the ieiebeaens of 
Bahla ware (Whitcomb 1975: Fig 12; 1978: 103), which is produced in northern Oman 
(Rougeulle 1999:134). They are therefore another example of the stoneware genre. 
Bahla wares are found in conjunction with many other types of wares that date to the 


14"-19" centuries CE at settlement and port sites throughout Yemen (Rougeulle 1999: 
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134) and have recently been identified at many sites in Dhofar, such as Mirbat and al- 
Baleed (Zarins and Newton 2006). Bahla wares were found at al-Hasa and Whitcomb 
(1978: 103) understood them to be of the “Late Islamic Period,” which he attributes to the 


14" century CE. 


General Distribution of East Asian Wares 

The extent of Chinese wares in the western Indian Ocean trading circles is 
extensive. During the Umayyad period (661-750 CE) the sole archaeological evidence of 
trade from the Gulf with the east is the sherd of early olive green ware excavated at Sohar 
in the earliest Islamic level, together with Indian pottery (Kervran 1994: 339, Rougeulle 
1996: 160, see also Begley and Sidebotham 2000, fig. 12). This is a pattern that is 
evident at the al-Qisha site: early levels have a mix of Indian (polished red and black 
carinate wares, for example) and the so-called Abbasid or Samarran wares. Nevertheless, 
the discovery of Chinese stoneware jars at Siraf and Sohar in levels dated from the 5" 
century CE indicates that such containers were exported to the Middle East as early as the 


Sassanian period (Whitehouse 1974: 7; Rougeulle 1991b: 16-17). 


While Sohar yielded only one sherd, the earliest site in the Gulf with substantial 
evidence of trade with the Far East is Siraf. The paeinoequs Islamic levels at Siraf 
yielded the oldest imports attested today in the Islamic world (Whitehouse 1979b, 
Tampoe 1989, Rougeulle 1996: 162). Most of them are fragments of stoneware jars, 
mainly of the typical olive green ware of the Tang dynasty, which represent 65% of the 
Chinese imports of that period and, together with the many sherds of barbotine jars, are 


good indicators of the trade of perishable merchandise at Siraf (Rougeulle 1996: 162). 
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Hunan stonewares are also well represented (25%), and some white porcellanous pieces 
seem to have reached the Gulf at that time (5%) (Rougeulle 1996: 162). All these types, 
together with porcelain and Yue celadon continue in 9-10" century CE levels at Siraf, | 
’ the period when trading activities were at their peak (Rougeulle 1996:162-163). 

Large celadon dishes were traded over great distances as early as the Song period. 
By the 12" century CE they had reached Cochin China, Java, Malabar, Zanzibar, Japan, 
Persia, Sri Lanka, India and Egypt (Jenyns 1989: 207). In the Middle East it was 
believed that celadon dishes would disclose the presence of poison in food (Gompertz 
1980: 26), possibly explaining the demand for these wares. Celadon found at al-Fustat is 
from the southern provinces of Kiangsi and Kuanglung whose kilns copied the northern 
Yao-chou style and exported them in great quantities to the West (Gray 1984: 55). It is 
known at Athar (Zarins and Zahrani 1985), al-Fustat (Kubiak and Scanlon 1986), 
Ae (Rougeulle 1991: 418) and Samarra (Lane and Serjeant 1948: 125). 

At Aqaba, Chinese ceramics have been uncovered in Fatimid levels, together with 
Iraqi, Egyptian and local productions, and are also dated from the second half of the 10™ 
and from the 11" centuries CE (Whitcomb 1988b: 211, fig. 8). As stated by Rougeulle 
(1996: 167), Chinese imports at Athar and Aqaba do not seem to be earlier than the 
arrival of the Fatimid dynasty in Egypt, and this could be true of most similar material 
known today from the so-called Abbasid sites in the Red Sea region, such as al-Sharja, 
Sirrin, al-Jar, al-Khawra and Khurayba (Zarins and Zahrani 1985: 86-88; Zarins 1989: 
237). In addition, Rougeulle also states that no sherds of Hunan stoneware are mentioned 
in this area, a type which has been found on most of the 9""-10" century CE coastal sites 
in the Gulf and East Africa but whose production came to an end with the arrival of the 
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Song Dynasty in China, around 960 CE (1996: 167). It was only from the 11" century 
CE that China developed extensively its commercial activities with Sri Lanka | 
(Bopearachchi 1996:72), even though the first transactions are revealed by the presence 
of three heavy Chinese storage jar fragments from the 8" century CE (Prickett-Fernando 
1990: 70). 

In East Africa, Chinese sherds were recovered from M’ro Deoua, Moheli 
(Chaundet and Verin 1983: 42-47), Unguja Ukuu, Zanzibar (Chittick 1966; Horton and 
Clark 1985: 169), and at five sites on the Lamu archipelago (Horton 1987) and Manda 
(Chittick 1984: 66). Northern celadons, a production of northern kilns under the 
Northern Song (960-1127), have been exported to the Middle East in very small 
quantities, and typical pieces of that ware have been excavated at Athar, al-Fustat and 
Kilwa only (Zarins 1989: pl. iib; Gyllensvard 1975: pl. 3; Chittick 1974: pl. 130b). 
Celadon ware was found at al-Tariya, along with fragments of large bowls with lotus 
petals and white porcelain (Hardy-Guilbert and Rougeulle 1997: 131). 

In the Red Sea, Chinese ceramics have been found in the three upper levels of one 
sounding at Athar. This material includes stoneware jars, Yue and Northern celadon, 
white and gingbai porcelain (plain with bluish tint), and therefore probably dates to ca. 
950-1100 (see Rougeulle 1996:166; Zarins and Zahrani 1985: 79-80, pl. 93-95; Zarins 
1989: 254-263, pl. I-VI). Similar wares have also been found at Mabiyat (Gilmore et. al. 
1985: 116). Some of these pieces found at Athar are of types and shapes which have 
rarely been found in the Islamic world except at al-Fustat, and thus indicate strong links 
between the Fatimid capital and Athar, which could have been an important port of call 
for ships bound for Egypt (Rougeulle 1996:166). Sharma, a port site surveyed and 
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excavated by Rowgeulle (1999, 2003, 2005) on the Mahra coast of Yemen, has a rich 
assortment of mostly imported wares on the surface. The oldest ware she recognized was 
part of a Changsha painted stoneware bowl, which is dated to the 9" -10" century CE. 
Also at Sharma, four pieces of Yue bowls probably from the 10 century CE were found 
(Rougeulle 1999: 132). 

What is of particular interest at Sharma is that opposed to Chinese imports, 
Islamic glazed imports are scarce (Rougeulle 1999: 132). More recently, Rougeulle has 
conducted excavations at Sharma (2003, 2005). She contends that this site has the richest 
corpus of Chinese imports ever found on a 10" century CE Islamic site and there are 
camioulat wares which have never been recorded in the Islamic world (Rougeulle 2003: 
295). The Chinese corpus at Sharma includes gingbai porcelain, Ding (white porcelain), 
Yue and Yao celadon and brown stonewares, and pottery with a lead green glaze 
(Rougeulle 2003: 295). With so little Islamic ceramics and so many East Asian imports, 
Rougeulle suggests that Sharma was an emporium founded by foreign merchants whose 
commercial networks were already well-established, explaining why the settlement was 


so isolated and protected (2003: 296). 


Chapter 3 Conclusions 

In sum, the Islamic period, which began in the early o century CE, is an 
historical period. Therefore, the Islamic archaeologist also has written sources from 
which to gain insight to better understand the archaeology of a site and the people who 
once lived there. The idea of an Archaeology of Islams is valid as the Muslim 
community is broad and varied. Islamic archaeology is a burgeoning sub-field in 


archaeology with its own historical development. It is important to acknowledge that 
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archaeologists that specialize in other periods are beginning to more responsibly handle 
Islamic period materials recovered from their sites. Islamic archaeology is becoming a 
formal sub-field in archaeology and its raising popularity is due in part to its wide appeal; 
for example, it can be studied from historical, ethnographic and ethnoarchaeological 
perspectives, making it quite a unique research paradigm. As noted by Whitcomb, the 
chronological proximity to the present has suggested opportunities of interpretation based 
on assumed cultural continuity; certainly the study of Islamic archaeology lies in the 
effective range of ethnographic research and forms a natural subject for ethnoarchaeology 
(1985: 85). Perhaps now that more research is underway and more data is made 
available, this is the direction the field will go in the near future. 

Al-Qisha, which will be discussed in detail in the next chapter, is a settlement site 
set back in the Mahra coast and is connected to the hinterland via Wadi Masila (see Ch.. 
5). Therefore, the discussion of Islamic period archaeology and the overview of Islamic 
period sites presented here provide the background required to understand al-Qisha in its 
greater archaeological setting. The remainder of this dissertation focuses on al-Qisha in 
its wider cultural and historical landscape; a careful study of this site and its cultural 
context helps to piece together the puzzle of trade and interaction in the hinterland of 


southern Arabia at the onset of the Islamic period to the present. 
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Chapter 4 


Wadi Masila and the Archaeology of al-Qisha 


Introduction 

This chapter is divided into four parts. While Chapter 1 provided a general 
background to the geology, geography and history of the Wadi Masila region during the 
preceding prehistoric and late historic periods, Part I of this chapter provides the 
necessary Islamic period geographic information to better understand the Islamic period 
history and archaeology of the Mahra region, which is presented in Part II. The 
archaeology of al-Qisha is examined in Part III. Focusing mainly on stratigraphic, 
ceramic, and architectural analyses, a provisional chronology of this settlement site is 
presented. A study of local wares, in conjunction with imports, and glass bracelets 
rounds out the site chronology. The final section of this chapter, Part IV, briefly outlines 
the significant Islamic period sites surveyed by the Mahra Archaeological Project (MAP) 


relevant to the study area (see Appendix I for a complete list of MAP survey sites). 
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PARTI 
The Geology, Geomorphology and History of Wadi Masila 


This section deals with the geology and geomorphology of the Mahra 
Governorate in general and then focuses specifically on the area of al-Qisha (see Ch. 1 
for a broader discussion). 

The jawl (dissected limestone plateau) abuts the sea in many fesutions but is 
broken up by deltaic coastal plains where human settlement is seen at many sites, some 
dating as far back as the Middle Paleolithic. Therefore, coastal communities in this part 
of Yemen, such as the one at al-Qisha, are quite isolated in the sense that rugged 
mountains that are cut by deep wadi systems and the sea surround them. This. 
geographical setting, therefore, makes overland travel from the sea to the interior difficult 
and calls for an intimate familiarity with the terrain. North-south overland travel 
probably followed various wadi systems, such as Wadi Masila (Vogt 1994: 143, see 
Route 6 in Fig. 17), to reach the interior and/or other major wadi systems, such as Wadi 
Hadramaut. For example, many sources indicate that al-Shihr was the port for 
pilgrims/merchants traveling to Qabr Hud (Serjeant 1954: 122-124, 1963: 8). This route 
is rather circuitous, following Wadi ‘Arf (or Wadi Ma’di), however, as it extends 
considerably westward before reaching the Wadi Hadramaut (see Route 3 in Fig. 17). 
With Qabr Hud at the far eastern end of Wadi Hadramaut, it seems unlikely that 
merchants would go so far out of their way west to reach their destination that lies at the 
farthest eastward point in the wadi. Using this route, one would have to travel 
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excessively far to reach this pilgrimage and market destination (see Ch. 5 “The 
Destination”). It is likely that these rather isolated coastal communities had much closer 
ties with similar ones because the distances and resources expended were much less via 


the sea than by trekking overland. 


Wadi Masila — Wadi “Maseila” 

As noted in Chapter 1, the basic geologic overall plan of the lower Wadi Masila 
region involves Pleistocene downcutting through Tertiary and Mesozoic limestones, 
which often creates a dramatic scarp that abuts the sea. It is important to consider this 
Aes terrain when discussing the coastal communities of the Mahra region. In addition, 
immediately to the west of Wadi Masila lie the closest regional volcanic deposits which 
altered wadi flow and were a source of abrasives and grinding stones. In opposition to_ 
other coastal studies carried out principally in Dhofar (Reinhardt 2000a and 2000b; 
Hoorn and Cremaschi 2004), it appears that an early Holocene Masila channel created 
lagoonal sandbar deposits during this period, but in contrast to smaller lagoonal systems 
both in Yemen and Oman, it maintained an open channel to the sea into the 16" century 
CE. Finally, Wadi Masila, the southern arm of Wadi Hadramaut, currently acts as a 
natural border between the Mahra and Hadramaut provinces. Culturally, however, the 
border bees these regions has shifted through time and the Mahra region, éthnically 
speaking, reached at least as far west as the port of al-Shihr along the coast in the recent 
past. 

Wadi Masila has perennial water making al-Qisha a prime location for 
agricultural activity and settlement in this eeuetiiodt part of the Mahra coast (Plates 1 
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and 3). Besides Wadi Hajr (see van der Muelen and von Wissmann 1964: 224-235), 
which is located to the west of Wadi Hadramaut, Wadi Masila is the only perennial wadi 
system of it’s kind in this part of Arabia and it’s name is derived from the Arabic used for 
“flood” or torrent” in Arabic: seil (Wehr 1980: 448). A derivative of this root is “maseil, 
” and according to Hans Wehr (1980: 448), “maseil” is a riverbed or rivulet. Serjeant 
also discusses this root “masilah,” (pl. masyil) and refers to it as a flood bed (1964: 37; | 
see also Rodionov 1999: 119-121). As seil irrigation, or the catchment of floodwater for 
irrigation purposes, is common throughout Yemen, it is likely that the name Wadi Masila 
comes from the tremendous amount of water available for seil irrigation throughout the 
year and its associated fertile floodbed. In addition, since sei/s can and most often do 
occur in most wadis in Yemen, abrupt strong seasonal moisture encourages flooding 
because the amount of water exceeds absorption capacity. Therefore, it is likely that 
Wadi Masila is so named because it has the largest seil in the region, and which happens 
to be the most ibedixeas in Yemen 

(SOGREATH in KOMEX 1993: 3). In other words, Wadi Masila’s name 
probably indicates the largest seil of the region. It is worth mentioning that Ingrams 
spelled, what is now commonly written in English as Wadi Masila, as “Maseila’” (1936). 

In northern Oman, Costa and Wilkinson conducted a survey of traditional 
methods of water supply and note that additional water from slope run-off [sei/] was 
deflected onto fields by a low oblique dry stone deflection wall or masaylah (1987). 
They also observed that these fields consisted of roughly horizontal deposits of silt and 
sandy loam, which accumulated behind the cross-valley stone dams. Within the fields 
water spread across the surface and gradually infiltrated into the soil. Although small, 
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(less than 1 Ha in area) the system likely provided sufficient water for an annual cereal 
crop in most years (Costa and Wilkinson 1987: 36). As at al-Qisha, water was probably 
only briefly held back and spread onto fields by this system for there was no evidence of 
cisterns for water storage (/bid: 36). The term masaylah is more likely to refer to the 
deposits than the stone deflection wall as described by Costa and Wilkinson, however it 
is possible that this variation from Serjeant’s description of a masaylah may be due to 
differences in Arabic dialect. Regarding Wadi Masila itself, which has a peculiar 
hydrology, heavy seasonal seils (see Serjeant 1963 for a discussion of specific events 
recorded in the Hadrami Chronicles) may have prevented the foundation of a port town at 
its mouth (Vogt 1994: 144). This is perhaps why Hairidj (MAP 1) and Sharkhayt (MAP 
117/118) are located on smaller wadis on either side of the mouth of Wadi Masila (see 


Figs. 1 and 7). 


Historical Background 

No Arab historical sources are known that refer to al-Qisha or the immediate 
vicinity of the mouth of Wadi Masila during the early medieval Islamic periods (see 
Hirsch 1897). However, historians do mention the larger Mahra region and sites relevant 
to the study area. For example, Muqdisi and Ibn Hawaal, at the end of the 10" century 
CE, mention al-Shihr (Hardy-Guilbert 2001: 69). The former states “al-Shihr is a city on 
the sea, an important port for the large fishes which are exported to “‘Uman [Oman] and to 
“Adan [Aden], then as far as al-Basra and until the limits of al-Yaman [Yemen]. There 
are trees growing which [produce] the resin of frankincense” (from Hardy-Guilbert 2001: 

| 69). Referring to Mahra, Ibn Hawgal (end of 10" century) tells us: | 
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The country of Mahra has its capital al-Shihr. This 
is a wild country. The language of the inhabitants is 
difficult to understand. There is no cultivation, neither are 
there palm trees in the country. The wealth of the 
inhabitants consists of camels and goats. Camels and 
animals eat little fish named warg. Humans and animals do 
not know or eat bread. Their food is meat, preparations of 
milk and dates. They possess pure-bred camels. It 
produces frankincense (/uban) used in the whole world: ' 
the houses are full of it. Their country consists of large 
valleys (Ibn Hawgal; see Hardy-Guilbert 2001 footnote 4). 

The above quote is important for a number of reasons, first and foremost being 
that al-Shihr was capital of the Mahra region in the late 10" century (for earlier 
attestations, see Ch. 1). Therefore, the region of the Mahra extended at least as far west 
as al-Shihr in the past and suggests that the principal town of the Mahra lay at the western 
end of its territory. Note that this pattern is also true of Shabwa, the capital of the 
Hadramaut Kingdom in the preceding Iron Age period (see Ch. 1). This quote also points 
out the language and some of the cultural differences exhibited by the Mahra. Both of 
these issues are further discussed by some scholars and Arab historians suggest that the 
name al-Shihr is derived from the word for the Shahra, a tribal group in Dhofar that is 
related linguistically and ethnically to the Mahra (MSAL; see G.R. Smith 1997: 439). In 
addition, al-Hamdani (1884: 134) and al-Idrisi (1971: 52) both state that the inhabitants 
of al-Shihr do not speak Arabic well, and, as suggested by G.R. Smith, this may be a 
reference to their speaking a language other than Arabic (Mehri?; 1997: 439). Moreover, 
al-Idrisi says specifically that the Arabs at al-Shihr do not understand the language of al- 


Shihr at all and he calls it “old Himyari” (1970: 52, see G.R. Smith 1997: 439; Carter 


1982: 59). If al-Shihr was indeed a Mahra town, or better yet its capital, it was so until 
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Badr b. Tuwayrik (also known as Badr b. Mohammad al-Kathriri) captured it from the 
Tahirids in 867/1462 and made it part of the Kathiri Sultanate. Early European visitors in 
the 19" century referred to the local people of this area as “Mahra Arabs” (see Zarins 
1997). And finally, note that the reliance on dried sardines has continued as a staple 
(warq) for animal fodder into the 21* century. | 

Referred to as a gate of the Hadramaut on the Indian Ocean, al-Shihr was very 
active in the trade of local products, for example, incense, copal and dried fish, a 
specialty of the city as stated by al-Mugdisi and Ibn Hawgal (end of 10" century), al- 
Idrisi (12" eee and Marco Polo (13" century), who also mentioned the export of 
horses (see Hardy-Guilbert 2001: 135). It should be pointed out that Ibn Hawgal may be 
referring to al-Shihr as a region as suggested by Guest (1937: 402) as he refers to the 

| coast of South Arabia as the coast or country (bilad) of Mahra or al-Shihr (my emphasis). 

As mentioned above, Serjeant translated and published some of the Islamic period 
Hadrami Chronicles, and the one by Ba Fagih al-Shihri lists many floods that afflicted the 
Hadramaut. For example, al-Nur al-Safir in 970/1562 stated that “on 2 Shawwal befell, 
‘the mighty great sei/ in Hadramaut, the like of which has never been heard, destroyed 
many palms. The people of the province recall it to this day and date [events] by it. It is 
known as Seil al-Iklil (24 May- 5 June).” He continues, “it is said that in ancient times 
there was a seil or two like it or approaching it, but there is no strength or power but in 
God.” Ba Fagih al-Shihri places the rain as falling on the last night of al- Iklil, in the al- 
Shihr district accompanied by a tempest lasting day and night, for some 48 hours. Then 
followed heavy rains, destroying buildings everywhere so that people fled from their 
houses into the streets. This disaster took place in the interior of the Hadramaut, al-Shihr 
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~ and the al-Mishqas districts (the latter later known as Qishn, see Vogt 1994: 144; Serjeant 
1963: Map 1 Sid to it as a region on both sides of the houth of Wadi Masila), even as 
far as Hormuz in the Persian Gulf. Ba Fagih al-Shihri continues noting that it carried off 
people from Tarim and al-Masfalah: some even appeared dead in the sea off Hairidj 
(MAP 1), but other escaped by clinging to palm trunks (my emphasis, see below). It is 
possible that foraminifera evidence for this event has been found in Dhofar in core 
samples taken from the lagoon at al-Baleed (Reinhardt 2000a and 2000b). 

The discussion above elucidates two things about living ff a flood plain or 
maseila. They are dangerous because of the severe flash flooding that can occur. They 
can happen frequently during the summer during the monsoon season. In addition, 
cyclonic events, originating in the Indian Ocean, which on average historically take place 
on average every nine years, occur along the coast and are referred to today as typhoons 

-or cyclones (Zarins 2000: 43; Janzen 1986: 29, Takahashi and Arakawa 1981: 106-280). 
The most cay one, Cyclone Gonu, hit northern Oman in May, 2007. These events are 
often quite devastating to coastal communities all along southern Arabia. So when these 
events occur, people’s lives are endangered and agricultural land can be destroyed or 
severely damaged, not to mention the destruction it has on houses and other infrastructure 
in their wake. al-Qisha, as well as the other contemporaneous sites in the Wadi Masila, 
was subject to these events and undoubtedly felt their impact at various times throughout 
history. It is reasonable to assume that perhaps there was a season for travel through 
wadis, especially those that are prone to heavy flooding, such as Wadi Masila. Rainy 


seasons (but not specific rain storms) and subsequent flooding are predictable throughout 
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the year. Serjeant provides a long list of such events in the Hadramaut, beginning in the 


13" century through the early 20" century (1964: 68-72, see also Miles 1919: 507-508). 


The Historical/Archaeological Setting Before the Rise of Islam 

The transition from Late Iron Age occupation into the Islamic period (circa 7” 
century CE) is very difficult to detect archaeologically throughout Arabia as few sites are 
known (for a discussion of Iron Age sites, see Ch. 1). It appears that habitation of the 
period was ephemeral, at best in most places. Researchers have addressed this question 
in various settings, such as Kennet in Eastern Arabia (2004 and 2007). In southern 
Arabia, this time period—as elsewhere in Arabia—was a period of transition and 
instability. The South Arabian city-states had recently collapsed between 400-500 CE 
(e.g. see DeMaigret’s 2002 discussion on the Himyarites) to be succeeded briefly by the 
Axumites from Ethiopia (500-550 CE), who themselves were ousted by the Sassanians 
until about 650 when Islam began to take a foothold in Arabia. Thus, from the fall of the 
South Arabian City-States to the coming of Islam, the region underwent dramatic social 
and economic changes, but to date not much work on sites in this time range has been 
done [e.g. limited excavations have been carried out at Qana in Yemen (Sedov 1992), 
“Ayn Humran Zisis 2001: 117-125), and Shisr (Zarins 2001: 105-116) in Dhofar. 
Shihr East (Rougeulle 1999: 128) and Sagar (Rougeulle 1999: 125) in Mahra have been 
only surveyed]. It is likely, however, that once the bottom dropped out of the trade in 
frankincense to the Classic World by approximately 350 CE, due to a ban by Christian 
authorities against burning incense as a sacrifice accompanying burial rites in the Roman 
Empire, the region began slipping into a severe economic decline (Groom 1981: 162-163, 
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Zarins 2000: 41). However, with the rise of Islam in the 7" century, came a period of 
unification and stabilization of Arab tribes centered around trade giving birth to another 
period of long distance trade and wealth in Arabia (Groom 1981: 163, Crone 1987; Farah 
2003: 16-22; Trimingham 1979). 

It is tempting to refer to the Mahra region as marginal to these events due to the 
fact that the area was “peripheral” to the South Arabian city-states, and was therefore not 
impacted by their decline. But it is likely that the Mahra and other MSAL groups in 
Dhofar had an important role in the incense trade at least since the Iron Age as this 
valuable commodity grows within their territory (Newton 2000, see Ch. 1). The Mahra, 
who are not to be confused with Arab Bedouin (see Chs. 1 and 2), are opportunistic and 
are known in history as mercenaries (Kubiak 1987), as well as seafarers (Serjeant 1963: 
8), and are therefore quite adaptable to economic changes (Ch. 2). 

In summary, the transition from the Late Iron Age to the Islamic period in Arabia 
is difficult to detect archaeologically and the nature of habitation in the southern region 
especially at this time is yet to be understood. Where are people living? What are they 
producing? What was the nature of the economy? Answering these questions is beyond 


the scope of this dissertation and future work in the region will hopefully address them. 
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PART I 
Islamic Period Archaeology in the Mahra Governate 


Key port sites surveyed and excavated by the French team of A. Rougeulle and C. 
Hardy-Guilbert of CNRS (Hardy-Guilbert and Rouguelle 1995, 1997; Hardy-Guilbert 
2001, 2002, 2005; Rougeulle 1999, 2001, 2003, 2004), along with the MAP survey sites 
(see below), present an emerging picture of Islamic period occupation along the 
Hadramaut/Mahra coasts of Yemen. Prior to the unification of Yemen in 1999, a Russian 
team conducted surveys and limited excavations of the Mahra region as well (e.g. 
Amirkhanov 1994). In addition, B. Vogt conducted a brief reconnaissance of Hairidj 
(MAP 1) (1994). The majority of the sites surveyed and excavated by these missions are 
port sites (e.g. al-Shihr, Sharma, Hairidj and Sharwayn) and therefore their findings 
provide the means to investigate regional and international maritime trade. 

It is known that port sites all along the Indian Ocean, particularly before the 
onslaught of the Portuguese in the late 15"-16" centuries, were very cosmopolitan | 
entrépots for trade. These nore had occupants from all over the Northern Indian Ocean 
Rim, including South Asians and East Africans. They brought with them their trade 
goods, and because of the seasonality of the monsoonal winds, many merchants found 
themselves for upwards of 6 months or longer at some of these ports-such as Aden and 
al-Shihr, a fact noted already in Chapter 1 by the Periplus describing Moscha in Dhofar. 
Chaudhuri (1990: 41, Map 9) clearly illustrates the quarterly shift of the monsoon from 
East Africa to Southeast Asia from 1000-1500 CE. While there is an overarching Indian 
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Ocean trade, certain regions tended to have closer trade relationships. It appears from the 
few relevant historical sources, particularly Ibn Hawaqal (ca. 980 CE), that the coastal 
Wadi Masila region’s interaction sphere was mainly with Socotra (particularly from 
Paicidiy and Hast Adfica: 

Considering the distribution of known sites, it appears that the habitation patterns 
in the later Islamic period along the coastal plain near wadis or wells are similar to the 
early Islamic period. The distribution of MAP Islamic period survey sites are located 
along the +2m terrace of Wadi Masila and many of them have substantial architecture, 
particularly MAP 98, 107 and 138/139 (see Figs. 1 and 7). These sites do not hive many 
artifacts, but pottery collected from the surface surveys (particularly from 107; see Fig. 
46) indicate that they likely date from the 12"-17" centuries (Phases II-IV at al-Qisha, 
see Table 6). The majority of these wares are local redwares and some are incised, while 
others have punctate designs (Type 4). The maj ority, however, are plain (e.g. Types 1 
and 2 at al-Qisha, see Fig. 34). 

It is likely that these sites in Wadi Masila are way-stations along a caravan route 
through the wadi (Turkish caravanaseri, or khans). There is no indication of continuous 
long-term habitation at these sites and the nature of the architecture suggests that they 
were places for people to stop on their journey through the wadi, which when completed 
would lead them to Qabr Hud, the gateway into the Wadi Hadramaut (Figs. 1 and 7; see 


Hirth 1978 for a discussion of so-called gateway communities). 
Known Islamic Period Sites in the Mahra Governate 


A brief synthesis of known Islamic period sites in the Mahra Governorate sets the 
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stage for a detailed examination of al-Qisha, the focus of this study. 


al-Shihr 
The site of al-Shihr, a major port on the Indian Ocean littoral, is located 
approximately 100km east of Mukalla and about 300 km west of Hairidj (MAP 1) (Fig. 

_ 1). According to Ibn Hawagal, al-Shihr was the capital of Mahra by at least the end of the 
10" century. Al-Shihr remained a key port even after the Portuguese attempted twice to 
destroy it, only to be replaced by Mukalla in the 19/20" century (Hardy-Guilbert 2001: 
69; Serjeant 1974: 221). Serjeant offers a good summary of al-Shihr stating that the al- 
Kathiri Sultans had been in possession of this port since 867/1462-32, after capturing it 
from the Tahirids (Serjeant 1963: 25-26). The.long open shore in front of the town has 
graves dotted on it that are said to be those of martyrs killed by the Portuguese (Serjeant 
1974: 220). This was one port from which people made the pilgrimage to Qabr Hud at 
the annual visitation (ziyara, or pilgrimage) and fair. Moreover, it was an emporium for 
trade to India and was the point of departure for Hadramis that emigrated to India and . 
particularly to East Africa where they were referred to as Shihiris (Serjeant 1974: 221; 
Boxberger 2002: Map 2.1). In addition, Serjeant suggests that the connection with Africa 
was close enough for news to travel freely and many families had one or more branches 


in East Africa (Sergeant 1963: 25-26). 


Sharma 
Sharma, a unique site that dates to the 10-12" centuries and is a likely site for 
warehousing Chinese imports due to the secluded nature of the site and the number and 
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types of wares found, is located approximately 50km east of al-Shihr (Rougeulle 2003: 
296 and 2005: 223-246; see also Bing 2004 and Fig. 1). Rougeulle attributes the . 
distinctive character of the site to the fact that this is likely not a local site, but perhaps 
‘rather an emporium founded by foreign merchants wiibee commercial networks were 
already well established (2003: 296). Al-Muqdisi mentioned this site in 985 CE, but 
Rougeulle argues that the foundation of the site cannot be much earlier because most of 
the archaeological materials are not much older (/bid). As for the founders, Rougeulle 
suggests that they probably were from Iran (of the Minjui tradition?), where most of the 
imported glazed ceramics found at the site were produced (Jbid). Taking a wider scope, 
the founding of this site likely coincides with the decline of Siraf (Whitehouse 1983: 333) 
and the rise of Hormuz (Rougeulle 2003: 296; Piacentini 1999) as the leading force of 
international trade in the Gulf beginning in the 11" century and extending well into the 


14" century (Morgan 1991). 
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PART rl 


The Archaeology of al-Qisha 


Research Objectives 

Al-Qisha is located approximately 10 km inland and 20 km west of Sayhut 
(Hirsch 1897) in the Mahra Governorate of Yemen where Wadi Masila opens up to a 
deltaic coastal plain (Fig. 1, Plates 1, 2 and 4). The site of al-Qisha was located during a 
reconnaissance mission in October 2000 and was chosen for more extensive survey and 
excavations during the 2001 MAP season. It is not specifically mentioned in any Arab 
historical accounts, therefore the most promising means of analysis is via archaeology. 
Furthermore, because the site is currently occupied by Mahra and occasionally by 
Bedouin, al-Qisha is also a favorable locale for ethnoarchaeological research in the 
Mahra Governorate of Yemen. More specifically, out of all the sites MAP located (see 
Part IV below), al-Qisha was chosen for further survey and excavation for the following 
reasons: 

1) Al-Qisha is the first Islamic period non-port settlement site of its type in 
Yemen’s Mahra Governate to be excavated and therefore offers the opportunity to 
examine local everyday life. Furthermore, a chronology and typology of local redwares 
that pervade most Islamic period sites in the region can at last finally be suggested based 


on stratigraphic analysis. 
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2) The proximity of the modern village of al-Qisha to the archaeological site 
offers the rare opportunity to employ an ethnoarchaeological approach to address relevant 
questions concerning cultural continuity and site formation processes. In addition, it 
helps contextualize al-Qisha in its historic and cultural landscape and bring to light 
complex social mechanisms at work, such as the hawtah and ziyara, and how they, in 
turn, can impact how the archaeological record is analyzed, interpreted and ultimately 


understood. 


al-Qisha Site Survey and Description 

Al-Qisha is an extensive site, covering approximately 1 square km (Fig. 20). 
Initially, al-Qisha was given three discrete site numbers to help manage surface . 
collections (MAP 104, 105 and 106). Because al-Qisha has a variety of archaeological 
fostires across a wide area, the site was divided into five main areas. Area 1 is an open 
area with abundant surficial archaeological materials, (e.g. ceramics, glass, stone 
foundations). The structural elements visible on the surface in Area 1 are in the form of 
stone foundations, often with partial Jibn (mudbrick) walls still standing. Some of these 
houses are inhabited by Mahra, while many of these architectural features are utilized by 


Bedouin who come to the village for access to water and as a base for herding goats. 
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A map of the site of al-Qisha 
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Area 2 is a relatively later part of the village with more complete structures, 
which skirts the easternmost part of the current village. The fort, which lies north-west of 
the settlement at the point where the Wadi Masila begins to narrow, is labeled Area 3 
(Plate 2 and 15). Areas 1-3 will be discussed in greater detail in the next section, which 
deals with the excavations at al-Qisha. 

Area 4 is the modern village with its associated agricultural zone. Here the 
current inhabitants live in Jibn structures with stone foundations, sendiae to those found 
archaeologically. Many houses are whitewashed on the outside and are painted blue from 
the ground up to the window level, while others are left in unpainted plain mudbrick. | 
Some houses have exterior kitchens, while others are part of the main house structure. 
All houses have at least one courtyard, often lined with medium sized wadi pebbles, in 
the southern part of the house near the main door. All houses are oriented more or less 
N/S in order to maximize airflow from the ocean breeze. Small circular animal pens, 
made of metal fencing or sarifa (reed matting) with ephemeral stone foundations, are 
located near each house. Intermingling with the local Mahra, Bedouin utilize the 
partially standing structures for temporary housing for themselves and their livestock. 

Because of its location at the point where Wadi Masila opens up to the coast, this 
part of the coastal plain is very fertile (Plate 1). Subsequently, agriculture is prevalent 
here and is Srabably a key reason why people have chosen to live here on a large scale 
since at least the 8" century CE. Water flow, including floods, would replenish the 
necessary nutrients needed to keep the area fertile. In the past sei irrigation was used to 
divert water to particular fields in good years and wells were tapped in bad years, making 
a more permanent life here possible. Currently wells are dug and water is pumped to the 
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surface to supplement the water needed to irrigate the fields. As noted previously, 
because the Wadi Masila is so large and is a perennial water source, the seils in this wadi 
can be quite strong-thereby endangering al-Qisha and its agricultural fields when these 
catastrophic events happened. Most of the archaeological remains lie to the east of the 
agricultural area, suggesting that habitation has continually been in this area rather than in 
the direct line of fire from wadi floods. 

Area 5 is discussed in greater detail here, as this part of the site was only 
surveyed. Area 5 encompasses the mosque that has been rebuilt at least once judging by 
an older foundation visible on the surface, and an extensive cemetery suggests prolonged 
habitation at the site. The older phase of the mosque may be contemporary with an early 
tomb inscription of the mosque’s founder, Sisiiighanmad b. Abdullah b. Aqil, and is 
located just to the east of the mosque (Plate 6; see a preliminary discussion in Newton 
2007: 174). My main informant, Sheikh ‘Abbad Salim Awaw Ba‘ Abbad, presented a 
document about the Mahri Sultan of Qishn, al-Taw’ ari, dated to 1155 AH/1742 CE (see 
Appendix II B for a family tree of the Mahra Sultans beginning with al-Taw’ari). This 
document states that the Ba‘ Abbad are a righteous mashayikh family and should be 
revered (Fig. 21). Serjeant notes that sayyid hawtah servitors claimed exemption from all 
taxation and produced documents from the sultans in support of this privilege (1996b: 
152). It is possible that this document eee a similar purpose. Sheikh Ba‘Abbad also 
pointed out an important tomb, placed very close to the mosque at al-Qisha, and 
intimated that this was an important tomb for a local ziyara (visitation or pilgrimage). 
The name inscribed on this tombstone is Sayyid al-Sheikh Saleh Jamal al-Din 
Mohammad b. Abdullah and is dated to 441/1020. While regional or local ziyaras in a 
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formal sense are common in many parts of the Muslim world (usually associated with 
Sufi traditions), its most formal expression is the Hajj, or the pilgrimage to Mecca 
(Martin 1987; see also the annotated bibliography of related studies in Eickelman and 


Piscatori 1990: 256-263). 
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Praise be to God——he who is familiar 
with our script (should know] that the 
mashavikh of the Ba’ Abbad of 
Hadhramaut and the coastal areas are 
honorable and respectable among the 
deputies of the country and their ways. 
They have the right to respect and 
admiration; let he who knows this 
depend on it without disagreement nor 
challenges, and he who disagrees [with 
this] can blame only himself. The 
King Al Mansur Al Mu’ayyad bil-Lah 
‘Ali bin Al Sultan Taw’ ari, God 
forgive him, said this and pronounced 
it on the first day of Rabi’ Al Awwal 
1153. The prayers of God be upon our 
lord Mohammad, his kin and 
companions. [This document] was 
translated from the pen of the said 
(party] word for word by Arnad bin 
Jam‘an. Mahjub from the transmission 
word by word as witnessed by ‘Awad 
bin Labrak bin Hassan bin Sayyidayn 
and ‘Ali bin. Sa’d bin Jabzut and 
“Umar bin Jarhaym and was recorded 
by the order of the said [persons] and 
in the presence of Sa’id bin ‘Abd Al 
Karim bin ‘Uwayd. 


A C 


Fig. 21: 4) Document of al-Taw‘ari archived at al-Qisha; B) Modern Arabic 
transliteration of the same document; C) English translation of the document. The date 
1155 A.H. corresponds to 1742 CE. Note the mention of Ba‘Abbad as mashayikh. 
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Local ziyara traditions are strong in the Hadramaut and the visitation to shrines, 
as is common in other parts of Arabia and beyond, facilitate tribal mediation. This was of 
particular importance in the past and is still strong in Yemen because it is still governed, 
for the most part, by tribal politics. It is important to discuss this because in Yemen, 
particularly in the Hadramaut and its adjoining area of Mahra as well as Dhofar in Oman, 
the Siaiaton of tombs is still practiced with vigor (but Saudi Arabian Wahabbism, wich 
denounces this practice and calls for destruction of such tombs, is gaining a foothold, as 
noted by Knysh [1997] and Serjeant [1957: 21]). These visitations are tied to what is 
referred to as the hawtah system (see Ch. 2). As will be discussed later in the next 
chapter, this system and the mashayikh Ba‘ Abbad’s tie to it are very important in 
understanding the social structure at al-Qisha and its implication for the socio-economics 
at the site throughout its occupation. 

The cemetery associated with the mosque is quite extensive (Fig. 20, Plate 5). 
W.H. Ingrams, in his journey through the Wadis Hadramaut and Masila describes some 
of the sites he visited and he spent the night in Darfait, a village adjacent to al-Qisha. He 
does not note the site of al-Qisha per se, but he does mention the presence of its sizable 
cemetery (1936: 550). This cemetery has discrete sections, which is common in the 
region. Using described burial practices on Socotra, an island off the coast of Yemen 
inhabited by Mahra, as a base of comparison, it is known that on this island several 
constituent groups of the population were buried separately. For example, Serjeant notes 
that the [settled/urbanized] Arabs, Sada (descendants of the Prophet), and sultans are 


buried in the cemetery east of Hadibuh, the capital of Socotra. In this particular 
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cemetery there is an empty domed building (tomb of a Waliyy or saint?), which is 
commonly referred to as a gubba because of the squared dome construction. Such gubba 
are common in Muslim cemeteries throughout southern Arabia, particularly from the 
Hadramaut to the east of Dhofar (such as in Salalah, Mirbat and the farthest east gubba I 
have visited is the tomb of Saleh bin Hud located approximately 50 km West of Hasik, 
see Appendix III). The tombstones are made from coral blocks and are inscribed with a 
curious archaic script difficult to read, deciphered dates are most often of the 11" -17" 
centuries CE. Tombstones such as these are common at many cemeteries in Dhofar, such 
as at al-Baleed (Costa 2001: 126 & Fig. 185; Oman 1983: 281-284, pls. 11-57), Mudhai 
(Costa: 2001: 134, Costa and Kite 1985: 153), Mirbat (Oman 1983: pls. 4, 69-70; Costa 
2001: 134 & Fig. 195), Taqa, Mahalla and Old Hasik. Serjeant also notes that in the 
Tarim and other cemeteries aloes (Aloe sp.) seem to have been deliberately planted, a 
similar pattern he recalls from Somalia (1996: 168). Planting aloes on graves is also 
common in Dhofar. 

Serjeant continues describing the cemeteries on Socotra by stating that khadam 
and their descendants are buried in a cemetery near the shore, while the Mahra are buried 
in acemetery by themselves west of Hadibuh. Another example of partitioned Islamic - 
cemeteries comes from Tarim, a major town in Wadi Hadramaut. Serjeant says that there 

are three cemeteries in Tarim: One is for the Sayyids (Sada, pl.; descendants of the 
Prophet), another for the Masa’ih (Mashayikh; holy/noble families that are not Asean’ 
from the Prophet), and the third for the Masakin (working class). The iatkes is divided 
into two classes: 1) The Masakin Hadar: merchants, weavers, tinsmiths, butchers, 
carpenters, masons and other craftsmen (note the use of the term “hadar”—this root is 
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one of the possible roots for Hadramaut ime Ch.1], referring to settled people) and 2) The 
Masakin Du’afa who work in nurah (plaster), nahl (palms), and tin (clay) (Serjeant 

1949: 151-152, see also Dostal 1987: 364). The Masakin Du’afa have to clean the wells, 
clear the irrigation canals after floods, and it is their duty to supply transport for frail and 
elderly participants in the pilgrimage to the grave of the Prophet Hud (Dostal 1987: 366). 
The social status of the Sada derives from their being descended from the House of the 
Prophet through their ancestor Sayyid Ahmad b. Isa who settled in Hadramaut in the 10" 
century CE (Dostal 1987: 364; Serjeant 1957: 3). Accompanied by his second son, he 
completed the Hajj in 318/930 and then traveled to Yemen (Serjeant 1957: 8). 

While the patterns and distinctions of burials in Tarim and elsewhere differ from 
those of Socotra, the important thing to note here is that distinctions are made both along 
ethnic and class lines. This can be observed by noting the location of the burial (in 
relation to the mosque) and the nature of the tomb itself. For example, the graves of 
Waliyy or others with high status may have a formal gravestone with an inscription. For 
example, the Ba Selme of the Masakin Du’afa produce such tombstones in the 
Hadramaut (Dostal 1987: 365). At one time, according to one of Serjeant’s informants, 
people used to pay about 70 shillings (approximately 40 2007 US dollars) for a plot near 
a Waliyy or saint, which would be an [settled/urban] Arab (Serjeant 1996a: 168; for an 
earlier Islamic example of such expressions of wealth documented in tombstones, see the 
Gujarati trade of the 13" century along the Northern Indian Ocean Rim in G.R. Smith and 
Porter 1988). On the other hand, however, others may have a grave constructed of stones 
without an inscription, but may be close to the mosque, also ‘iateaiiee high status. In 
such cases the individual is remembered through oral history and traditions. Others are 
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buried in graves farther away from the mosque and are not remembered as individuals. 
What is visible, however, is the general location of these graves, which reflects the 
maintenance of the ever-present social and/or ethnic differences in the community. The 
latter graves are not tended and are often overrun by plants, grazing animals, refuse, etc. 
The contrast between the burial traditions on Socotra, Tarim, Dhofar and — 
elsewhere and the discussion above is important to note because the expansive cemetery 
at al-Qisha exhibits many of the attributes from these quoted examples. The al-Qisha 
cemetery (Newton 2007: 173, fig. 2) is definitely segregated along social and ethnic lines 
as described above. For example, there is a saint’s tomb near the mosque. A number of 
‘substantial interments are also found next to these important burials, which are looked 
after and maintained. While further afield, I was told this is where the khadam, or slaves, 
were buried. While conducting my fieldwork, it became apparent very quickly that 
khadam are still an important part of the local economy and this tradition has long 
familial links with certain families owning or indenturing other families. Individual 
interments in this part of the cemetery are difficult to discern as the area is in disrepair. 
In summary, the diversity observed at the cemetery at al-Qisha indicates that there has 
been a diversified eed at the site for many generations based on ethnic, social and 
economic difeedces This diversity includes a social elite, comprising both the Sada 
and the mashayikh, the masakin (the working class) and khadam. This schema is perhaps 
oversimplified and undoubtedly others, namely Bedu, are buried here as well. Other 
possibilities include Hajjis (pilgrims) and merchants. The social differentiations 
discussed above were observed during the course of fieldwork at al-Qisha and therefore 


the burial customs are still in practice. 
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AL QISHA EXCAVATIONS 

Hieavaiion at al-Qisha took place from February-April 2001 in Areas 1-3. The 
following section presents the data and analysis from these excavations. After the site is 
introduced, four main lines of evidence are utilized to construct the site chronology: 1) 
stratigraphy and architecture, 2) ceramic typology and chronology and 3) glass bracelet 


seriation/typology. 


AREA 1 

The first excavations were conducted in Area 1 (Newton 2007: 173, fig. 2), which 
is located on the eastern part of the site. There are many structural foundations visible on 
the surface in this area and archaeological remains cover the surface. This area was 
chosen for excavation because of the modern house feaiutes described above and because 
the remains sit on a slightly elevated area that once excavated, would hopefully provide a 
longer stratigraphic record. | 

In Area 1 we excavated two adjacent 5X5 m squares (/bid). Except when distinct 
archaeological features were evident, such as bread ovens, these units were dug at 
approximately 10 cm levels to bedrock and excavated dirt was sifted through .25 cm 
screens. Both squares in Area 1 reached a depth of approximately 1.25 meters (Fig. 22; 
Plates 7-9). 

While the excavations in Area 1 were not particularly deep, they did provide a 
useful stratigraphic sequence, particularly regarding ceramics (discussed below). 
Excavations here revealed a series of mudbrick and stone wall foundations associated 
with small pebble pavements. Such construction suggests a strong earaliel to existing 
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historical and current buildings at al-Qisha. An abundance of fish scale residue suggests 
that this part of the site was used for dried fish production, a tradition which is 
documented from historical and ethnographic sources spanning the last 2,000 years (Ibn 
Mujawir, Serjeant 1974, Pliny citations). A total of 16 bread ovens (fannur) were 
recognized from these excavations (Newton 2007: 175, fig. 3) suggesting that bread 


played an integral part of the diet of the inhabitants, as it does now. 


A Note on Tannurs 

Tannur is the Arabic name for the bread oven used universally throughout Arabia. 
Many examples are known from al-Qisha both archaeologically and ethnographically 
(e.g. Ciuk and Keall 1996: 11; Chittick 1984: 153). These tannurs are cylindrical in 
shape and are flat walled and rounded at the bottom. In most cases, they are made from 
coarse, thick and Bea fired clay. Most of them have ashy deposits in and around them, 
particularly those excavated in Area 1, indicating they were used for baking (Fig. 23). 
Ethnographically it is known that tannur a used to bake bread, and this is probably what 
they were used for in the past as well. The archaeological examples at al-Qisha have an 
average diameter of about 20 cm and are often placed close to one another, indicating the 
presence of a formal baking area. Note that fannurs ethnographically are usually used 
outside of a structure. So while there are house or yard walls around the ¢annurs 
excavated in Area 1, they are probably either located outside of those walls or they may 
not be directly associated with them. In many cases, they can be seen as intrusions into 


the area after people moved to other parts of the site. The presence of such activity areas 
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suggests that habitation in Area 1 has steadily moved from east to the west closer to the 


mouth of Wadi Masila. 
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Fig. 22: al-Qisha Area 1 Squares 3 & 8 West wall profiles 
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Fig. 23: Plan of al-Qisha Area 1 Square 3, note tannurs 


In summary, the excavations in Area 1 indicate the presence of typical local 
Mahra style village houses constructed of stone and /ibn (mudbrick). Much of the 


excavated space was also utilized for bread production. Given that the limited 
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excavations revealed only fragmentary house remains, it is uncertain whether baking 
activities were done inside or outside of the structures, but ethnographically these 
activities take place outside the houses and courtyards. Recovered artifacts from Area 1 


include ceramics, glass, lithics, metal, and ground stone. 


AREA 2 

Since we had established a stratigraphic sequence in Area 1, and we wanted to 
test how much continuity there was in terms of habitation at the site, we turned to Area 2 
(Newton 2007: 173, fig. 2) (Figs. 20 & 24). Here was a nearly complete, still-standing, 
libn structure with fairly late surface indicators, such as minie-bail bullets and recent 
Islamic coins, suggesting that the area was inhabited within the last two centuries. 
Sheikh Ba‘Abbad, my main informant for my ethnoarchaeological research, related to me 
that this was his childhood home (Plate 18). To what extent this is true is debatable, what 
is important, however, is to put this structure into context with others on site. Structural 
evidence varies from partial to complete foundations visible on the surface to partial 
standing walls to nearly complete structures (with or without roofs). Because this 
structure has most of its walls and ceilings intact, this type of architecture defines 
Architectural Phase IV (see below and Table 4). Given that it is one of the larger 
structures on the site, it lends credence to the Sheikh’s suggestion that it belonged to an 
important family and hence his desire to be affiliated with it. 

Two squares were excavated in Area 2. Square | is located on the southeastern 
end of the rise close to this building and Square 2 was placed inside the structure with 
partially still-standing walls surrounding it (Figs. 24 & 25; Plates 11-12). Square 1 
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consisted primarily of aeolian deposits, but the lowest 20 cm. revealed a rich, buried 
palaeosol. This deposit was much darker in color and was much more organic and siltier 
than the sand above it. General finds from Area 2 included typical ceramics as well as 
glass and lithic remains. It was in this 2.5 m deep deposit where a nearly complete 
unique red painted buffware vessel was found (Fig. 26). It has a rounded base and a red 
painted cross motif along the shoulder of the body towards the elongated rim. A C14 
sample, taken from this same level, suggests this palaeosol and the red painted buffware 
vessel date to the 15""-17" centuries (Phase III, see below; A11764: 475 + 90 BP). 
Parallels for this type of vessel are illustrated by Langfelt (1994, from Zarins 2001: 122). 
Earlier materials within this area remain unknown because the squares were not 


excavated to bedrock due to time constraints. 
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Fig. 24: al-Qisha Area 2 Squares 1 & 2 
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Fig. 25: al-Qisha, Area 2 Square 2: east section 
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Fig. 26: Nearly complete Type 46 red painted buff ware vessel from al-Qisha, 
Area 2 Square 1, Level 13 
AREA 3: The Fort 
The fort (MAP 106), associated with the settlement site, sits on top of a rise 
northwest of the village closer to the mouth of Wadi Masila (Newton 2007: 173, fig. 2) 
(Figs. 21 & 27 and Plates 2, 15 and 16). There is a higher rise, however, to the northeast 
of the fort, suggesting that it’s builders and inhabitants did not want to be visible from the 
' coast—or even perhaps from those entering the coastal plain from Wadi Masila. The 

outer walls constructed of formal stone, in contrast to the interior ones, are visible on the 
surface. But there were indeed buildings constructed inside the walls but they have been 
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destroyed due to stone robbing. The fort can be divided into two parts, A and B, 
separated by a more recently built cross-wall. The outer ‘calle over two meters thick, are 
110 X 40 meters. Rounded corner and side towers protect the structure on all sides. A 
formal bent axis entryway is visible on the north wall, leading to the buildings inside. A 
large amount of cultural debris was collected from spoil heaps below the northern wall. 
Preliminary surveys in eastern Yemen, southern Oman, and elsewhere reveal 
similarly laid out forts (for a summary see Zarins 2001: 117-125). For example, the forts 
at Shisr, ‘Ayn Humran, and the MAP 2, Ghayda al-Kabir, with round towers and square 
towers, may be contemporary with the one here at al-Qisha (Fig. 43). While definitive 
answers on the function of such forts awaits detailed analysis, they may have been used 
for defensive purposes or to control movement across the landscape as part of the trade 


patterns, which characterize the region (see Ch. 5). 
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Fig. 27: al-Qisha Area 3, Fort 
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al-Qisha Fort Evcavitions 

A 5X5 m unit was excavated on the northern side of the fort (Newton 2007: 178, 
fig. 6). This location was selected due to the two walls (one presumably older than the 
other) that were visible on the surface. Very few artifacts were recovered, but they 
include some ceramic materials. From the excavations, two distinct building phases were 
revealed. The earlier phase is contemporary to Phase 1 of the village (see below). This 
chronological correlation is determined by the presence of specific ceramic types found 
in the lowest levels and associated with the earliest fort walls. It is interesting to note that 
there were no coins found in survey and excavation. Note that this is not uncommon in 
the region, particularly during the Islamic period. According to Serjeant (1974: 223) not 
until 1962, with the onset of war, did southern Arabia witness an influx of gold and silver 
coinage. Even with an apparent coinage shortage, environmental conditions may have 
led to their deterioration and loss. For example, at the fort at Shisr, only three-four coins 
were recovered from excavation. Other types of metal objects, such as fishhooks, 
however, were recovered from excavation. 

Returning to the fort excavations, fora Phase I an earlier wall, about a meter and 
a half deep, was built of mudbrick and was approximately 90 cm wide. A smaller wall 
was constructed on top of this wall at a slightly different angle. An additional stone and 
mudbrick wall was uncovered at about 40 cm in depth and is located to the east of the 
aforementioned walls (Newton 2007: 178, fig. 6) (Fig. 28; Plates 2 and 16). As 
suggested earlier, very few artifacts were recovered from excavation, however a small but 
informative amount of diagnostic wares help date these two phases (see below). Again, 
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the relatively few artifacts suggest that this was not domestic space and was probably not 


inhabited at any one time for an extended period. 
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Fig. 28: A plan of al-Qisha, Area 3 (fort) Square 1, Levels 11-12; note the walls and 
elevations. 
ARCHITECTURAL SITE HISTORY | 
The following section discusses the architectural history of the site, focusing on 
surface and stratigraphic features in the settlement part of the site (Areas 1 and 2) and 
the fort (Area 3). The dates provided here stem from stratigraphical location, historical 


dates, as well as from ceramic analysis (see the following section on Ceramic Analysis 
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for details) and C-14 dates (Table 4). Four distinct sciiiactitel phases were found at al- 
Qisha: 
Phase IV 

Phase IV is the most recent phase, dating from the 18" century CE to the ptesent, 
as indicated by the still-standing mudbrick structures with stone foundations. Examples 
belonging to this phase include the structure that was excavated in Area 2 (House 10) 
and any other visible structure with mudbrick walls and in some cases roofs, still in place 
(Newton 2007: 176, fig. 4) (see Fig. 25 for Area 2, Square 2 section drawing). Along the 
asphalt road to the south of the site is another such structure (given a separate site 
number, MAP 104). See Table 4 for further evidence of this phase. 
Phase II 

Phase III is represented by stone foundations that are visible on the surface 
without any associated standing walls. House A, just west of the excavations in Area 1, 
is one example (Newton 2007: 183, fig. 10) (Figs. 20 & 29; Plate 10). The visible walls 
at the fort (Area 3) also fall into this phase, most notably the one on the northwest wall of 
the unit excavated there (see Fig. 28). This is a stone wall that extends from the surface 
through level 12 (Newton 2007: 178, fig. 6). Phase III dates from the 15th-17th centuries 
CE. 
Phase IT 

In Area 1 Phase II is represented by a stone wall in Square 3, which is partly 
visible from the surface through level 6 (Feature 1, see Fig. 23). This wall wrapped 
around and formed a small “room” or cooking area and another space that housed a 
pebble floor. Such pebble flooring is common not only the Mahra Governorate and 
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Socotra (Serjeant 1996a: 169-170), but also throughout much of the Middle East (Insoll 
2003). The suggestion for this usage is that it may help keep dust levels down. In 
squares 3 and 8, however, the number of tannur in the immediate vicinity and the amount 
of associated ash deposits, however, suggest that this was a food processing area. The 
pebbled area was quite small in these squares and it is likely that this was not a floor, per 
se, but rather stones used for cooking, as documented ethnographically. Immediately 
under the stone pebbles was another fannur. In square 8, Phase II architecture is 


illustrated by the stone wall that begins in level 5 and runs through level 11. 


House A 


meters 


Fig. 29: House A, al-Qisha Area I (see also Fig. 20) 
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In Area 2, Phase II is represented by an approximately 1m long mudbrick wall in 
square 2. The remnants of this 40 cm wide wall range from level 3 through level 6. This 
mudbrick wall, in typical fashion of the overall site architecture, has a stone foundation. 
Evidence for this phase is also seen in the stone wall uncovered in the upper levels of 
square 1. No further architectural evidence was found in Area 2 below the Phase II 
architecture, but the excavations did not reach bedrock. Future excavations may reveal 
earlier architectural phases similar to those found in Areas 1 and 3. 

A second wall at the fort (contemporary with the Phase III wall described above) 
belongs to Phase II. The foundation of this wall begins in level 14 and continues to level 
12, where is expands and is used for a foundation for the Phase III rebuilding. Phase II 
ranges from the 12th-14th centuries CE. 

Phase I 

Phase I architecture at al-Qisha is found in both Areas 1 and 3. In Area 1 square 
3, Phase I is represented by a mudbrick wall foundation (Feature 8). This wall runs from 
the mid-part of the square along the north wall and runs to the southeast where it forms a 
corner along the east wall (Fig. 23). This wall begins at the bottom of the excavation unit 
(level 10) and continued in use to the bottom of level 3. This wall was cut by a number 
of tannur, as suggested earlier. This wall extends into Square 8 and runs from level 4 
through level 11. It is possible that this wall underwent a rebuilding given its substantial 
height in comparison with the stone foundation in Square 8. This foundation runs 
parallel to the aforementioned wall, but is only evident as a foundation with a depth of 
about twenty centimeters from level 10-12. I suggest that the foundations of these two — 
walls are contemporary and date to Phase I, while Feature 8, which spans both Squares 3 
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and 8, likely underwent a rebuilding or at the very least was maintained for a longer 
period of time. 

At the fort (Area 3) Phase J is illustrated by a fireplace that is underneath the 
lowest wall of the fort (see Fig. 28) in level 15. From this level a C-14 date (A11679: 
1070 + 90 BP) suggests that this level dates to the Abbasid period. This date is — 
corroborated by the presence of black and red Indian wares (RP Ws), dot and circle 
(Newton 2007: 179, fig. 7m; Fig. 41 D), and one piece of yellow sgraffiato (see below for | 
a discussion on ceramic types and chronology). Yellow sgraffiato has been attributed to 
the 8-11" centuries CE (e.g. at Kush in the UAE, see Kennet 2004: 35; Newton 2007: 
181, 177 fig. 5b). Artifacts from the site as a whole testify to this early date as well, such 
as the distinctive barbotine (see Ch. 3 for a discussion on this ware). Representing the 


earliest occupation at al-Qisha, Phase I dates from the 9th/10th-12th centuries CE. 


AL QISHA CERAMIC TYPOLOGY AND CHRONOLOGY 

Over 1,600 diagnostic sherds were recovered from the surface survey and 
excavations and comprise the bulk of artifactural material recovered from excavation. 
Because this is a settlement site and not a port, this research offers an opportunity for a 
unique study of both local and imported ceramic materials. Ceramic classification was 
based on shape, fabric and decoration. Each class was given a unique number (see 
Appendix IV). Four ceramic phases, perhaps paralleled by the architectural history of the 
site, were determined based on known imports, historic data, stratigraphic analysis and C- 
14 dating (Table 4). Select local wares (designated by discrete type numbers) are 
discussed in general first (e.g. Figs. 30, 32, 34 and 35), followed by a discussion of each 
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of the ceramic types assigned to each of the four phases. Table 6 shows the ceramic 
count and seriation from the Area 1 and Area 2 excavations. Because the excavations in 
Area 2 were abandoned due to safety concerns prior to reaching bedrock, the seriation 
from al-Qisha focuses on Area 1 (in bold italics). As there is. valuable data collected 
from the ceramics in Area 2, the ceramic counts and types from Area 2 are included in 


the chart for reference purposes. 


Ceramic 
Phases 


Architectural Phases 


A11675: 107 +/- .5 BP 
A11673: 125 +/- 40 BP 


18'" century-present 
European Stickware 
Kraak Blue and 
White porcelain 
(surface) 
15th-17" centuries 
Chinese Blue and 
White porcelain 


18" century-present 
Partially still-standing 
mudbrick/stone foundation 
buildings (Area 2) 


A11670: 470 +/- 75 BP 
A11674:; 475 +/- 90 BP 
A11672: 545 +/- 45 BP 


15-17" centuries 
Stone foundations on the surface 
w/o associated standing walls 
(House A) 


A11671: 630 +/- 40 BP 
A11676: 655 +/- 40 BP 
A11678: 690 +/- 40 BP 
A11677: 710 +/- 45 BP 


12"-14" centuries 
Yemen Yellow 
Longquan Celadon 
Monochrome Green 


12'".14" centuries 
Buried mudbrick walls w/stone 
foundations (Areas | and 2) 


9/10"-12" centuries 
deepest walls (Areas 1 and 3) 


9"/10"-12" centuries | A11679: 1070 +/- 90 BP 


Yellow Sgraffiato 
Sung Porcelain 


Table 4: Architectural and Ceramic Phases with C-14 Dates 


Ceramic Analysis 
Because the Area 1 excavations went to bedrock and it was the largest exposed 


area, the ceramics from here were seriated and analyzed. Four distinct ceramic phases 
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were observed by the data collected from Areas 1 and 2 and are discussed in detail 
below. Phase I dates from the 9" /10"-11" century CE and comprises levels 8-10 in Area 
1 and 10-14 in Area 2. Phase II ranges from the 13"-15™ century CE and sacialies levels 
3-7 in Area 1 and 4-9 in Area 2. Phase III belongs to the 16"-18" century CE and 
involves the ceramics collected from the surface-level 2 in Area 1 and from the surface- 
level 3 in Area 2 and Phase IV, mostly dated from surface finds, spans from the 18" 
century CE to the present. 

The more recent materials from Area 2 (Phase IV) are not included in the | 
establishment of these Phases due to the fact that very few items were recovered and they 
they were found only from the surface and the first level of excavations. The following 
presents a discussion of significant al-Qisha local wares (Newton 2007: 179, fig. 7), 
which in turn, is followed by the site chronology based on diagnostic imports found at al- 
Qisha. These diagnostic wares were used date each Phase, and subsequently other 
ceramic types with their highest frequency within that Phase were assigned the same | 
relative date. This approach has been especially helpful to date many of the local 
redwares. The seriation presented in Tables 5 & 6 is based on the frequency of sherds 


found in each level of each type. 
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Table 5: a Qisha a (Area 3) Ceramic Seriation by Level 


5]6{/7/8}9] 10 | it | 12 | 13 | 14 | 
pla alia! Sse ee aes 
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Table 6: Seriated al-Qisha sequence by Sherd Count, Area I and 2 Excavations 
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AL QISHA LOCAL WARES 


Type 1 

Type 1 is a simple local redware open bowl (with of without a lip), often with grit 
temper, but sometimes the temper has a high concentration of shell. This type often has a 
black core representing a low firing temperature with a red exterior, but solid redware 
examples are also known (Figs. 30 f,g; Fig. 34 a,b; Fig. 38 d). 

Type 2 

This is a variant of Type 1, but rather than having a plain rim, the Type 2 rim is 
curved inwards and then outwards creating a lip. Some examples have overhanging rims, 
stich may represent a local imitation of Indian cooking vessels. Some sherds have 
larger lips than others and like Type 1, they are usually black cored, but some completely 
red examples were identified (Fig. 30 a; Fig. 34 e-h; Fig. 38 e). 

Types 1 and 2, the most common local redwares, dominate the ceramic sequence 
in all excavated areas at al-Qisha and do not seem therefore, to be diagnostic to any 
particular phase. 

Type 4 

Punctate incisions along the shoulder of these bowls characterize Type 4. Itis a 
variant of Type 2, as it has the similar curved profile and the same grit/shell temper (Fig. 
30 i-j; Fig. 32). This is a common ceramic type of the Islamic sega from this part of the 
Mahra Governate. It is found at many port sites along the southern Arabian coast, as far 
east as Hasik, in Oman, where it is made with local basement complex materials such as 
mica schist instead of shell and grit. Similar “local” wares are found in East African 
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sites, such as Kilwa (Chittick 1974: fig. 96c), Manda (1984: fig. 65 No: 6) and Shanga 
(1996: fig. 186: c). Here also, these types appear to be part of the larger punctate 
tradition. 
Type 5 

Type 5 is a modified variety of Type 1. It has a flat rim in profile, but rather than 
being smooth and rounded, it is thicker and square in profile. It sometimes appears that 
the rim was folded over at the top, but the execution is consistent and regular. This type 
aise has the common grit/shell temper (Fig. 30 h). 
Type 26 

Type 26 is a simple open red earthenware bowl, most often with a white slip. 
Rims are found most frequently, but a few examples of this type with a ring base were 
identified (Fig. 30 q; Fig. 37 a-c; 41 c). 
Type 32 

This is a burnished orange/buff ware with rouletted dots and circles and is 
referred to as “dot and circle” and “dot/circle.” While there is some variation in 
patterning of the dots and circles, it is the recognizable consistency of the execution of 
the design that characterizes this ware (Newton 2007: 179, fig. 7h-7m) (Fig. 30 k-p; Fig. 
41 e; Fig. 47 for an example from Melehuga (MAP 136); see below for further 
discussion). ; 
Type 46 

Type 46 is buffware with red painted designs. Most often the designs have simple 
Xes and loops painted close to the rim, if not on the rim. The buffware is very well made 
and often has very smooth and shiny exterior caused by pattern burnishing (Newton 
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2007: 179, fig. 7n-7q) (Fig. 30 b-e; Fig. 26; Fig. 37 a-c, g, and j-l are more recent 


examples). 


AL QISHA SITE CHRONOLOGY 
Based on the previous discussion of site stratigraphy, architectural development, 
C-14 dates, historical analysis and both local and imported ceramic typologies, a 


chronology for the entire site, which consists of four major phases, can now be presented: 


PHASE IV (General surface survey, Particularly Area 2) 

The most recent phase, Phase IV, ranges from the 18" century to the present. 
Regarding excavation, much of the evidence for this phase was found in the upper levels 
of Area 2, while a general surface survey also revealed European stickware plates and 
porcelains, and possible Kraak ware. C-14 dates from the upper levels of Area 2 suggest 
occupation may be as recent as the mid-19" century (Al 1675: 107 + .5 BP and A11673: 
125 + 40 BP). 

Informants iidioaled that they have been living at al-Qisha “for many 
generations,” suggesting that there has not been a significant break in habitation over the 
last two centuries. So few ceramic pieces from this period were identified that they were 
not included in the site seriation or shéerd percentages. Types 1 and 2 seem to continue 
into this late phase as sherds of these classes were found on the surface and upper levels 
of Areas 1 and 2. Architecturally, this phase is represented by the number of partially 
still-standing structures. These are mudbrick structures with stone foundations. It is 


possible (and likely) that the fort was utilized during this period, as indicated by ceramic 
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finds. Architecturally, however, based upon our limited excavation and surface survey of 


the fort, there is no evidence for a rebuilding or architectural enhancements in this period. 


PHASE III (Surface-Level 3 in Area 1, Surface-Level 7 Aree 2, Surface-3 in Area 3) | 

Phase III ranges from the 15"-17" centuries and is dated based on known 
imported ceramics, including Chinese and Vietnamese blue and white porcelain and 
Vietnamese stoneware. In addition, Persian Blue Speckled Ware, also recovered from 
the upper levels of excavation at al-Qisha, helps date this phase. 

Referring to the seriated al-Qisha sequence by sherd count for Area 1 and 2 
excavations in Table 6, it is clear that southeast Asian imports, while somewhat present in 
earlier levels, are most prevalent in the later levels, and are characteristic of Phase III. 
These wares include Chinese blue and white porcelain (Type 22), which comprise 10% of 
the excavated assemblage from Areas 1 and 2 at al-Qisha. Celadon (Type 21) is far less 
common at 2.8%, but it is apparent from the seriation chart in Tables 6 & 7 that while is 
occurs in all Phases, it is most common in the upper levels. The same is true of 
Vietnamese Stoneware (Type 23), which is comparable to the Grey-Bodied Dark-Glazed 
Stoneware described by Kennet (GBSTONE) 2004: 50) at al-Mataf in the UAE. 
Vietnamese stoneware is similar to Martaban (see Ch. 3), but the type found at al-Qisha | 
is crazed. Kennet found this Vietnamese stoneware in Phase III of the mosque at al- 
Mataf, which dates to the late 15"/16" century CE. The production of Thai/Vietnamese 
stoneware came to a halt in the 16" century CE when highly valued artisans were 
reportedly taken captive due to the Burmese invasion in the late 1550’s (Brown 1988: 99; 
see Ch. 3). 
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Persian Blue Speckled (Type 34) is a ware that has been dated in East African 
contexts from the mid-15™ century CE at Kilwa (Chittick1974: 304, referred to as 
“standard monochrome”). It is also known, however, in early 14" century CE contexts at 
Shanga (Horton 1996: 293, calls it “blue monochrome”). While relatively uncommon at 
al-Qisha comprising only 2.8% of the assemblage, it does seem to follow the dating 
discussed above. When combining the Phase II frequencies of Persian Blue Speckled 
ware from Areas 1 and 2, it is most common in Phase II, which dates from the jo" 14" 
centuries CE. It was probably introduced during Phase II at al-Qisha and it remains a 
type well into the 15" and 16™ centuries CE. It should therefore be dated carefully based 
on the context in which it is found. 

Based upon the al-Qisha excavations, it is now possible to suggest dates for some 
previously undated local ceramics, such as Red Painted Buffware (Type 46, Fig. 30 b-e, 
note the “X” and loop designs, see also Fig. 26). Often highly burnished, it is most | 
common in the upper levels at al-Qisha and is ubiquitous at al-Baleed in Dhofar, the 
southern region of Oman, where it was probably manufactured. Concurrent with recent 
excavations at al-Baleed (Zarins and Newton 2006: 18), the Red Painted Buffware with 
this particular design at al-Qisha dates from the 15"- late 17" century CE, suggesting a 
similar date at al-Qisha. The percentage of total sherds for this type in this period totals 
31.7%. Bowls or jars with double rim or high neck ridging, red and black wares, often 
with punctate design (Type 14) also occur often in this latest phase at al-Qisha. 

One identified ceramic type, which seems to bridge the gap between Phase II and 
III at al-Qisha, is Type 42 (Near Eastern Black Glaze). This is a type of earthenware, 
usually with a cream body and a jet-black glaze that sometimes puddles (Kennet 2004: 
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44). It dates to the 14/15" century CE at Kush (Ibid: 44) and is of similar date, given its 


context, at al-Qisha. 


PHASE II (Levels 4-7 in Area 1, Levels 8-15 in Area 2, Levels 4-10 in Area 3) 

The mid levels of al-Qisha date to the 12"-14" centuries CE as suggested by 
associated dated imports, such as Yemen Yellow, Monochrome Green Glaze and 
Longquan celadon. 

Yemen Yellow (Type 37) has a redware body with yellow, often very powdery, 
glaze. It has free-form but simple painted line designs, usually in brownish black, but 
sometimes in green or in combinations with ereeniabieek and green. While not found 
in great quantity at al-Qisha, comprising only .43% of the Area | and Area 2 excavations, 
it’s identification is important because it is dated to the 13 and 14" century CE contexts 

_ at many sites, such as Shanga (Horton 1996: 291, Figs. 215 and 216 a-f), Kilwa (Chittick 
1974: 304, Pl. 112a and b) and Manda (Chittick 1984: 81, Fig. 39) in East Africa to Qasr 
al-Qadim in Eygpt (Whitcomb and Johnson 1979: 106) and is known as far east as Ra’s 
al-Khaimah (Kennet 2004: 42). In Yemen, it is known from similar contexts at Zabid in 
the Tihama, the likely region of production, (Ciuk and Keall 1996: 4-5) and al-Quraya 
and al-Tariya in Abyan (Hardy-Guilbert and Rougeulle 1997: 131, fig. 2 no. 11). MAP 
found it in abundance at a site called Melehuga (MAP 136), which is less than a km south 
of al-Qisha (Fig. 47 m-p). 

Monochrome Green Glaze (Type 36) is another important chronological indicator — 
found at al-Qisha. Kennet (2004: 43-44) describes two types of monochrome green glaze 

from al-Mataf. The first (labeled G.MONO.1) is a simple bowl (see eens 2004: fig. 
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14, Types 25 and 29), which he argues was introduced at Kush during the 9"-11" century 
CE. While most of the pieces collected and identified as Monochrome Green Glaze from 
al-Qisha were body sherds, the rims recovered more closely resemble the second type of 
this ware described by Kennet as GMONO.2. This type has a beveled rim and the form 
is much more of a low bowl, as opposed to the deeper bowl form of GMONO.1 (see 
Kennet 2004: Fig. 14 Type 104, similarly described by Chittick: 1974: 304). He assigns 
a later date to GMONO.2, stating it probably dates to the 16" century CE and later (Ibid: 
44). Chittick refers to this ware at Kilwa as “standard monochrome” and dates it to the 
mid 15" — 16" centuries CE (1974: 304 and Plate IL, third row right). 

Given the limited number of rims and the small size of the sherds recovered from 
al-Qisha, it is difficult to assign a definitive date, however, given the other diagnostic 
wares found in the layers containing Monochrome Green Glaze (Type 36) (e.g. Yemen 
Yellow and Near Eastern Black Glaze). It probably was introduced here in the 13" or 
14" centuries CE and continued through the 16" and 17" centuries CE. 

Underglaze Painted Earthenware (c.f. Kennet 2004: 45; Horton 1996: 291, fig. 
216 g-m). This ware at al-Qisha is known as Type 42. The most common patterning 
found at al-Qisha was golden lusterware with pink underglaze designs. Five of six total 
pieces were found in Area 1 in the same level and are probably all from one vessel. This 
type of ware dates to the Fatimid period, 11" century CE, and is probably residual given 
its rarity at al-Qisha. It therefore likely dates to the 12" or 13" century CE. 

| Based on stratigraphic analysis and the association of imported wares, as well as 
the seriation chart, local Phase II wares of this period include Types 4, 5, 15, 26 and 46. 
Most sherds from Areas 1 and 2 date to this period, comprising 43.8% of the total site 
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assemblage, suggesting that Phase II was the floruit of occupation at the site. Types 1 
and 2 comprise 27.7% of the total site assemblage, but 13.16% of that was found in Phase 
II levels, indicating that they were most common during the 12"-14" centuries CE. 

Of the local types mentioned above, Type 26 is rather common at al-Qisha in 
Phase II and comprises just aver 6% of the assemblage from Areas 1 and 2 at al-Qisha 
(see Table 7). These are smooth, simple redware or buffware bowls with shell and chaff 
temper. They are rather light and often have a white exterior wash or slip. They occur in 
the lower nee at al-Qisha, but are by far more common in the middle layers and 
therefore most likely date to the 12"-14" centuries CE with later versions occurring in the 


upper levels. 


PHASE I (Levels 8-10 in Area I, Levels 13-14 in Area 3) 

Phase I dates from the 9"/10"-12™ centuries CE. . The lowest levels, particularly 
in Area 1, yielded a distinct ceramic weablice The imported wares that dominate this 
phase include paddle stamped wares, Sung porcelain and red and black Indian cooking 
vessels (Figs. 31 & 40). Paddle stamped wares, both black and red varieties, were found 
in substantial quantities in the lowest level of Area 1 and are likely of East African 
origin. Different from the Tana Ware described by Horton from Shanga (1996: 243-270), 
this ware is not incised but rather the designs are produced by smoothing over the surface 
with a paddle or other implement that produced a haphazard relief on the exterior surface 
of the ware. Definitive parallels are yet to be found and may in fact imply local 
production (however, see Whitcomb 1988: Fig. 11p for possible parallels in the vicinity 
of Aden and Ciuk and Keall 1996: 5 and Pl. 95/5f for a possible example from a pre- 
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Islamic Zabid context). Paddle stamped ware has a sand/mica fabric and the body tends 
be thin and uniform. Three pieces of Sung porcelain, also from the lowest level of 
excavation in Area 1, date to the 11" century CE. 

AS sigpesiel earlier, there are at least two phases of occupation at the fort. Here 
the lowest levels contained Type 8 Black Indian Wares (Fig. 31A, Type 32 (Dot and 
Circle, Fig. 41 e) and one piece of Yellow Sgraffiato (Fig. 41 d) therefore supporting the 
date for the aforementioned wares. As discussed earlier, Yellow Sgraffiato has been 
attributed to the 8"-11" centuries CE (e.g at Kush, see Kennet 2004: 35). It is important 
to note that both Black and Red Indian Wares were found in the fort excavations, but 
only a few of the red type were found in the upper levels. A significant number of the 
Black Indian Wares were found in the lowest two levels, contemporary with the first 
construction of the fort, which dates to Phase I. In addition, a C-14 date of 900 CE from 
the lower levels also confirms this dating (see Phase I in Table 4). Therefore, the earliest 
known construction for the fort belongs to Phase I and is contemporary with the earliest 
known part of the village at al-Qisha in Area 1. Due to the small number of finds at the 
fort and the limited excavation, it is difficult to ascertain whether there was continued 
occupation into the 14" century CE, and perhaps beyond, but two additional C-14 dates 
indicate the fort was used well into the 13-14" centuries CE (A11677: 710 + 45 BP; 


A11678: 690 + 40 BP). 
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Fic. 30: SELECT LOCAL WARES FROM AL QISHA 
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Fig. 30: Select Local Wares from al-Qisha 


A) Type 2: Area 2 Square 2, Level 10. Red shell tempered earthenware. 
B) Type 46: Area 1 Square 8, Level 6. Burnished buffware with red paint. 
C) Type 46: Area 1 Square 8, Level 6. Burnished buffware with red paint. 
D) Type 46: Area 1 Square 8, Level 7. Burnished buffware with red paint. 
E) Type 46: Area 1 Sais 8, Level 7. Burnished buffware with red paint. 
-F) Type 1: Area 1 Square 3, Level 8. Red shell enced earthenware. 
G) Type 1: Area 1 Square 8, Level 4. Red shell tempered earthenware. 
H) Type 5: Area 1 Square 8, Level 5. Burnished red shell tempered earthenware. 


T) Type 4: Area 1 Square 8, Level 4. Red shell tempered earthenware with punctate 
shoulder. 


J) Type 4: Area 1 Square 8, Level 5. Red shell tempered earthenware with punctate 
shoulder. 


K) Type 32: Area 1 Square 8, Level 10. Burnished orange buffware with incised dot and 
circle motif. . 


L) Type 32: Area 1 Square 8, Level 11. Burnished orange buffware with incised dot and 
circle motif. 


M) Type 32: Area 1 Square 8, Level 11. Burnished orange buffware with incised dot and 
circle motif. 


N) Type 32: Area 1 Square 3, Level 9. Burnished orange buffware with incised dot and 
circle motif. 


O) Type 32: Area 1 Square 3, Level 10. Burnished orange buffware with incised dot and 
circle motif. 


P) Type 32: Area | Square 8, Level 11. Burnished orange buffware with incised dot and 
circle motif. 


Q) Type 26: Area 1 Square 8, Level 1. Red earthenware with thin white slip. 
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Fic. 31a: AL QIsHA Type 8 WARES 
(SURFACE COLLECTION) 
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Fig. 31A: al-Qisha Type 8 Wares (Surface Collection) 
Black Indian Cooking Vessels (Black version of RPW, see Fig. 31B) 


All examples are highly polished and mica tempered unless otherwise indicated. 


G) Type 8 with carination. 


H) Type 8: Burnished black earthenware with grit temper. Possible local imitation of 
Black Indian cooking vessel. 


I) Type 8: Burnished black earthenware with grit temper. Possible local imitation of 
Black Indian cooking vessel. 


J) Type 8: Burnished black earthenware with grit temper. Possible local imitation of 
Black Indian cooking vessel. 
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Fig. 31B: al-Qisha Type 9 Wares (Surface Collection) 


Red Indian Polished Wares (RP Ws): All are highly polished, have ridged outer 
rims, and are well levigated with mica temper unless otherwise indicated. 


D) Polished with incised shoulder and thin exterior white slip. 
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Fic. 32: AL QIsHA TyPE 4 WARES 
(SURFACE COLLECTION) 
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Fig. 32: al-Qisha Type 4 Wares (Surface Collection) 
Type 4 Punctate Wares 


All are red shell tempered earthenware unless otherwise indicated. 


I) Thick orange earthenware with appliqué around shoulder with punctate pattern. 


K) Red earthenware with mica temper and round punctate pattern. 
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Fic. 33: SeLect AL QisHA DECORATED WARES 
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Fig. 33: Select al-Qisha Decorated Wares 


A) Deep red sandy tempered earthenware with incised decoration. 
B) Deep red sandy tempered earthenware with incised decoration. 
C) Orange earthenware with grit temper and incised decoration. 
_ D) Red earthenware with shell temper and appliqué decoration. 
E) Grey earthenware with square appliqué decoration. 
F) Grey earthenware with square appliqué decoration. 
G) Red earthenware with shell temper and punctate and incised decoration. 
H) Red earthenware with shell temper and wavy line decoration. 
I) Red earthenware with shell temper and wavy line decoration. 
J) Type 32, Dot and Circle. 
Kx) Type 47: Red earthenware with cross-hatching and punctate decoration. 
L) Type 46, red painted buffware. 
M) Red earthenware with shell temper and incised zig-zagged decoration. 
N) Red earthenware with shell temper and incised zig-zagged decoration. 
O) Red earthenware with grit temper and wavy line decoration. 
P) Red earthenware with grit temper and incised line decoration. 
Q) Small red earthenware bowl with ridged rim. : 
R) Type 47: Red earthenware with shell temper and rim with cross-hatching. 
S) Grey earthenware with fine mica temper and incised decoration. 
T) Red earthenware with grit temper. Possible Sassanian stamp. 
U) Red earthenware with shell temper and incised decoration. 
V) Grey earthenware with shell temper and incised decoration. 
W) Red earthenware carination with shell temper and incised decoration. 
X) Red earthenware with shell temper and wavy line decoration. 


Y) Red earthenware with shell temper and wavy line decoration. 
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Fic. 35: AL QisHA TYPE 15 WARES 
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Fig. 34: Select al-Qisha Types 1 &2 


All examples are red shell tempered earthenware. 


Fig. 35: al-Qisha Type 15 Wares 


All examples are poorly fired redwares with grit and chaff temper. 


Fig. 36: Select al-Qisha Type 12 Wares 


All examples are poorly fired with grit and chaff temper. 
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Fig. 37: Select al-Qisha Wares from Area 2 Excavations 


A) Type 46: Red painted buffware. Square 2, Level 6. 

B) Type 46: Red painted buffware. Square 2, Level 6. 

C) Red earthenware with shell temper and red painted rim. Square 2, Level 4. 
D) Red earthenware with shell temper water bottle. Square 2, Level 5. 

E) Red earthenware with shell temper and incised decoration. Square 2, Level 5. 
F) Red earthenware with shell temper spout. Square 2, Level 5. 

G) Type 46: Red painted buffware. Square 2, Level 9. 

H) Red earthenware with grit temper lid. Square 2, Level 11. 

I) Red earthenware with shell temper and punctate. Square 1, Level 6. 

J) Type 46: Red painted buffware. Square 1, Level 11. 

K) Type 46: Red painted buffware. Square 1, Level 11. 

L) Type 46: Red painted buffware. Square 1, Level 13. 

M) Type 47: Red earthenware with shell temper and cross-hatching. Square 1, Level 14. 
N) Red earthenware with shell temper lug. Square 1, Level 1. 

O) Type 46: Red painted buffware. Square 2, Level 5. 

P) Type 46: Red painted buffware. Square 2, Level 5. 

Q) Red earthenware with fine sand temper. Square 2, Level 6. 
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Fig. 38: Select Wares from al-Qisha (House A) 


A) Stamped grey buffware with grit temper. 

B) Grey earthenware with appliqué square pattern. 

C) Incised red earthenware with shell temper. 

D) Red earthenware with shell temper Type 1 bowl. 
-E) Red earthenware with shell temper Type 2 bowl. 


Fig. 39: Select Wares from al-Qisha Fort (Surface) 


A) Red earthenware with fine grit temper and incised wavy line design. 

B) Red earthenware with shell temper and incised design. 

C) Red earthenware with fine grit temper and a ridged overhanging rim and incised 
design. 

D) Red earthenware with shell temper and incised design. 

E) Type 33: Red paddle stamp with mica temper 

F) Red earthenware with fine grit temper, thin white slip and incised lines. 


G) Red earthenware with shell temper and incised design. 
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Fic. 41: AL QisHA Fort 
SELECT WARES FROM EXCAVATION 
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Fig. 40: al-Qisha Fort Types 8 & 9 (surface) 


A) RPW, mica temper. 

B) RPW, mica temper, highly polished. 

C) Black Indian Cooking pot, mica temper, highly polished. 
D) Black Indian Cooking pot, mica temper, highly polished. 
E) Black Indian Cooking pot, mica temper, highly polished. 
F) Black Indian Cooking pot, mica temper, highly polished. 


Fig. 41: al-Qisha Area 3 Fort Select Wares from Excavation 


A) Type 9: RPW, mica temper, highly polished. Square 1 Level 1. 
B) Type 9: RPW, mica temper, highly polished. Square 1 Level 3. 
C) Type 26: Red earthenware, poorly fired, fine grit and chaff temper 
D) Yellow sgraffiato. . 

E) Type 32: Dot and Circle 


F) Red earthenware with grit temper, incised rim. 
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FROM AL QisHA, AREA 1, SQ. 3, LEVEL 2 
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Tabi 7: Seriated al-Qisha sequence by percentage of total phase assemblage by sherd 
count from Areas I and 2 
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EXCURSUS ON SELECT DISTINCTIVE CERAMIC TYPES 


Types 8 and 9: Indian Red and Black Carinated Cooking Pots 
Because of their prolific number and apparent lack of change over time, it is 
problematic to date an Islamic period site based on Indian cooking vessels (sometimes 
referred to as RPW’s) alone (Kervran 1996: 38 and 2005). These wares in Islamic 
contexts are characterized by carinations and distinctive outturned rims. It is possible 
that earlier examples, however, are much more rounded and do not have the extreme 
carinations exhibited in Telainic period contexts (e.g. see Kervran and Hiebert 1991: 341- 
342 and fig. 4; Kervran 1996: fig. 2, RPW example in the Parthian layers). Renin has 
suggested a typology based on differences in fabric and according to her, “true” RP Ws 
are characterized by a very fine and levigated fabric with a surface that can be mistaken 
for a glaze and date from the 1‘-5" centuries CE (1996: fig. 3: 2-6 andfFig. 4: 5-6, 11- 
13), While there is no definitive chronology as yet, excavations from a wide variety of 
Indian Ocean sites suggest a complex, long life for the “RP W's” spanning at least a 
millennium or more (Schenk 2000: 655-671; Callieri 2000: 857-874; Begley and 
Sidebotham 2000: 961-979). After analyzing al-Qisha’s sauna ee some interesting 
later trends regarding these wares are apparent. For example, in the lowest levels of 
Area 1 (9"-10" century CE) the two most common wares, even surpassing local Types 1 
and 2, were polished black and red Indian vessels. The number of these wares declines in 


Phase IT and even more so in Phase III. However, the ratios vary between red and black 
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Indian wares as the decline in numbers is far more drastic for Red Indian Wares in the 
later periods. 

Turning to a brief discussion of the type in more detail, RPW (an acronym for 
“Red. Polished Ware’’) is a collective term here for both the red and black wares as they 
have similar shapes, particularly carinations and distinctive outturned rim styles] from 
Gujarat are known in contexts as early as the 1“ century BCE to the 5" century CE (Pinto 
Ornton 1991: 46). They are known in pre-Islamic/early Islamic contexts as imports at 
Khor Rori (Sedov and Benvenuti 2002: 189-190, Pls. 15 & 25 and Bonacossi 2002: 46- 
47), Sohar (Kervran and Hiebert 1991: 34 and Fig. 5; Kervan 2004: 272, see also fig. 12; 
18-19, 1996: fig. 3) and Shisr (Zarins 2001: figs. 42-43, 46, and 50). Polished Red and 
Black Indian carinated wares are most abundant at Kush in 5"-6" century CE layers. 
However, Indian Black Burnished Ware (Kennet’s SBBW, c.f. Kennet 2004: 66) dated 
from the 7-8" century CE is present in these lower levels at al-Qisha as well. 

Indian cooking vessels are also known, of course, from somewhat later sites, such 
as Sharma (Rougeulle 2004: fig.11) and from medieval contexts at al-Baleed (Zarins and 
Newton 2005; M. Jansen produce a TL date of the 15" century, pers. comm.). Locally, 
such Indian Red Wares are also known from the site of Melehuga (MAP 136, see below) 
and have been C-14 dated there directly to the 11" and 14" centuries CE (A11682: Level 
3 Feature 1: 900 + 45 BP and A11683: Level 3 Feature 2: 480+ 90 BP). Similar vessels 
are also known from East Africa at Kilwa (Chittick 1974: fig. 140.a-d) and Manda 
(Chittick 1984: 101-103). | 

In summary, the stratigraphical context of RPWs important and a future study will 
examine rim and carination style change from various contexts stretching from the 
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Classical to the Recent Islamic periods in an attempt to seriate this ubiquitous and 
potentially datable ware (Newton, in preparation). A careful examination of the ratios 
regarding black and red Indian cooking vessels changing through time should also be 
subjected to seriation, statistical and thin section analyses, At al-Qisha it would appear 
that this vessel types appeared in Phase I and have persisted in use until the recent past 


(Figs. 31A, 31B and 41 a-b). 


Type 32: Dot and Circle 

Dot and Circle decoration on pottery is known primarily from sites in Dhofar, 
such as Shisr (Zarins 2001: 112, figs. 44-45), ‘Ayn Humran (Zarins 2000: 668) and al- 
Baleed (Zarins and Newton: 2006; Zarins 2007) in contexts that span the Late Iron Age 
(Yule and Kervran 1993: fig. 3.6; Sedov and Bienvenutti 2002: 196) to the early 
medieval Islamic period. Additional Dot and Circle ceramics have also been found at 
Early Islamic sites in Dhofar, such as Hasik, Mugsayl and ‘Ayn Humran. In addition, at 
Ra’s Jin Jali, during a recent surface survey Dot and Circle ceramics were found in 
abundance in association with sgraffiatos, barbotine, splashware and other typical ae 

‘of the Abbasid period (Newton, in preparation). 

Current excavations at al-Baleed suggest, however, that like the RP Ws, the 
origins of this ware are likely pre-Islamic. However, the type underwent many 
perambulations and may be linked to Type 46 (Red Painted Buffware) discussed earlier, 
ich dates to Phase III at al-Qisha. All six excavated pieces of Dot and Circle from al- 
Qisha in Area 1 and the fort iets found in the lowest levels and were securely dated to at 
least the 10 century CE, suggesting, along with the Sung pieces from Area 1, that Phase 
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I dates to the 10" and perhaps the 9" century CE. This dating for the ware is also | 
supported by the fact that barbotine was also found during a general surface survey of the 
fort. 

It is also Aoiewciihy that Dot and Circle has not been reported from any of the 
Mahra port sites surveyed and/or excavated by the German or the French teams. (See a 
recent publication by Hardy-Guilbert that shows a variation of the Dot and Circle motif 
applied to incense burners along with incised lines from al-Shihr, 2005: fig. 4; 1,3 and 6, 
identical to examples found recently at the husn at al-Baleed). 

Harding published photographs and drawings from his survey of sites near Aden 
and a few sherds resembling late Dot and Circle were found at al-Asala (1964: Plate V, 
lower right). These examples are similar to those from Recent Islamic contexts found at _ 
the fort at al-Baleed in Dhofar. In both cases we note a combination of Dot and Circle 
and incised motifs with applied red paint. Harding's examples from al-Asala also belong 
to the Recent Islamic period, circa 18-19" century. He does mention that is a late site 
and was inhabited until very recently when the inhabitants moved to Zinjibar (1964: 17). 
While Harding’s report provides the latest and westernmost examples of this type, it is 
important to emphasize that they are very late examples and not the usual type found at 
the lower levels at al-Qisha. As in the case of the RPWs, future work will fine-tune the 
dating and seriation of this unique ceramic class, which may have first appeared in the 
Late Iron Age of Dhofar and be indigenous to central southern Arabia as first suggested 


by Zarins (2000: 668 and 2001: 112) (see Figs. 30 k-p; 41 e). 
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Type 33-Paddle Stamped Wares 

Paddle Stamped wares at al-Qisha are either red or black with a haphazard paddle 
stamp design, often with a burnished exterior (Fig. 39). Whitcomb identified this ware at 
Kawd Am Saila (1988: 226, fig. 11p, see Fig. 1) and it is found at other sites in the area 
as well. It is possible that this ware is related to Horton’s Phase A, Type 1 in the Tana 
tradition of East Africa (c.f. 1996: 248, particularly Fig. 166 a, b, and e). Following 
Horton’s dating for Phase A, Type 1 Tana Ware, it is likely that the Paddle Stamp 
ceramics found at al-Qisha are at least contemporary with it, since Phase A ceramics at 
Shanga date to 750-900 CE (Horton 1996: 255, see also Chittick 1974: Fig. 127h). This 
ware is also reported from Sharma (Rougeulle 2003: 303, Fig. 9, No.7), which is dated 
there to the end of the 10" to the beginning of the 12" centuries CE. Nonetheless, the 
early dating of the lowest levels at al-Qisha, where Paddle Stamp ware is found in 


abundance, suggest a similar date based on the stratigraphic considerations. 


EXCURSUS ON al-QISHA GLASS BRACELETS 

While ceramics comprise the bulk of the dateable materials recovered from both 
survey and excavation at al-Qisha, other artifacts types were also found suggesting 
participation in a larger trade network. For example, glass was found in all levels and in 
various forms, including vessel fragments, bracelets and beads. Metal objects were rare 
and often unidentifiable due to the saline soil conditions at the site. Stone artifacts were 
also retrieved, and include ground stone and possible game pieces. The following 
discusses some of these finds in greater detail. 
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Islamic Glass 

Glass becomes an ever-increasing larger percentage of materials collected at Near 
Eastern sites beginning from the 2™ millennium BCE. Initially manufactured from a 
mould and coil technique, the process escalates with the introduction of blown glass in 
the 2™ century BCE (Carboni 2001). Glass artifacts from al-Qisha ike three forms: 


bracelets, beads and bottle/vessel glass. 


Glass Bracelets: 

Compared to ceramic data, there is very little information available on Islamic 
period glass bracelets. This is due, in part, to the fact that ceramics have been the focus 
of material culture studies and used as the basis for establishing and producing site © 
chronologies (see Spaer 1992: 44-46 for discussion). Also, researchers assume, given the 
prolific styles and decoration patterns in glass bracelets, that there is not enough change 
over time in these artifacts to be useful for dating purposes, so they are usually mentioned 
in passing with a few drawings. Very few studies have attempted to classify glass 
bracelets along chronological lines (e.g. Shindo 2001). However, like RPWs and the Dot 
and Circle ceramics, glass bracelets were produced and traded in pre-Islamic times 
through the medieval Islamic period (Monod 1978). What is fehl however, is that 
more detailed studies in the future will be conducted to identify production areas and 
their associated styles, which in turn, can be used to shed light on interaction and trade 
areas. 

Glass bracelets are known from the 2™ millennium BCE and have been found, for 
example, in Egypt in the tomb of Amenophis II (Spaer 1988: 51, Doe 1963: 131). 
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However, glass bracelets did not become common until the Roman period. At Quseir al- 
—Qadim, a port on the Eygptian Red Sea coast, the majority of glass bracelets recovered 
date to the Roman period (Meyer 1992: 91). They did not become common in the Levant 
until the 3 century CE and here the earliest bracelets, primarily black glass, might have 
been an attempt to copy the mineral jet (Spaer 1988: 51-52, 60). It appears that the 
production of Islamic bracelets grew directly out of and continued the tradition 
established in the Classical 3-6" centuries CE, and therefore it is not always possible to 
draw a clear distinction between pre-Islamic and early Islamic bracelets (Spaer 1988: 52). 
The distinction between these periods is sometimes attributed to color, shape and style 
(Ibid: 60). For example, Shindo, in her classification of glass bracelets from al-Tur, an 
Islamic period site in the Sinai, suggests that certain types were produced in Palestine that 
were common until the 15" century CE. The chronological changes in glass bracelet 
typology are largely attributed to the shift of production centers from the Red Sea to the 
Persian Gulf (Shindo 2001: 90). In South Arabia, pre-Islamic glass bracelets are most 
commonly monochrome blue and have been found at excavations at Ma‘rib (Mahram 
Bilquis, dated to the early centuries CE) (Zarins, pers. comm.) and Hureidah (Caton- 
Thompson 1944). Evidence for production includes rejected bangles and glass slag. 
Evidence for Islamic glass bracelet production has been found in the vicinity of 
Aden in Yemen, particularly at Kawd Am Saila, Khanfar and Qaraw (Reveil 1883; 
Monod 1978; Lane and Serjeant 1948: 129-131; Doe 1963: 154; Whitcomb 1988: 201). 
Islamic period glass bracelet production, however, is also known in India (Hansman 
1985: 80; Sankalia 1977: 230). In India, glass was long used primarily for fake 
gemstones, beads, and bracelets, rather than vessels (Meyer 1992: 91 from Dikshit 1969). 
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To date, it is impossible to tell whether the impetus for the lair tremendous popularity of 
glass bangles began in India or the Near East (Meyer 1992: 91). 

Glass bracelets became popular after the Muslim conquest of India, completed by 
1309, though there is a literary reference to the jingling of glass bangles as early as 1255 
CE (Meyer 1992: 91). In India, the craft of glass bracelet production, which began in the 
14°15" centuries CE was mostly in the hands of Muslim families who practiced it as a 
cottage industry (Sankalia 1977: 234), presumably for a growing Arabian market. ‘Lane 
and Serjeant (1948: 119) argue that one might consider the Portuguese economic — 
blockade of southern Arabia as a cause of the decline of the glass industry in the Aden 
littoral, but Serjeant later suggests that this decline may have been partly due to the 
competition of Venetian glass (1963: 35) and it is likely the same can be said about India 
regarding glass bracelets. Hansman notes that most of the glass bangles from Julfar are 
found in 16-17" century contexts (1985: 80). In East Africa, only two black glass 
bangles were found at Manda (Chittick 1984: 76) and none are reported by Chittick at 
Kilwa (1974), while many of uncertain date are known from Dahlak Kebir off the Soest 
of Eritrea (Insoll 2003: fig. 2.10). 

With the spread of Islam, certain customs associated with glass bracelets in India 
became popular and perhaps are relevant to Arabian contexts: green was the color for 
unmarried or newly-married women, breaking bangles was bad luck, and all of a 
woman’s bangles were broken at the death of her husband (Meyer 1992: 91 from Dikshit 
1969: 67). However, tradition also states that if a glass bracelet breaks in daily life when 
the husband is alive, it is not to be called broken. A special word or expression has to be 
used for such a broken bangle. Gujaratis describe it with the expression “Nandavai gai,” 
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meaning that the bangle is jingling; the sopeipondiag expression in Marathi is 
“Vadhalei” signifiying, probably that it has probably increased. In this conventional, 
euphemistic usage it refers to the custom of breaking a widow’s bangle (by her er 
hand) as soon as the husband is dead. Thus in a married state a (glass) bangle is 
siipposed to be “unbreakable.” And it was for this reason that one of the expressions 
used in blessing a married woman was to describe her as having “vajrachudamani,” one 


wearing a chuda (bangle) or unbreakable chank-shell (Sankanlia 1977: 229). 


al-Qisha Glass Bracelets 

Because the soundings in Area 2 did not go to bedrock, the analysis presented 
here for glass bracelets is only from Squares 3 and 8 in Area 1 (see Table 8). Various 
styles and colors of glass bracelets were recovered from excavation in Area 1 at al-Qisha 
which were divided into four styles: monochrome, polychrome, twisted, and prunted. 
Glass bracelets appear in nearly every level in Area 1. 

Because there is a definite change in styles and colors throughout the levels at al- 
Qisha, for the first time a chronology can be presented here based upon excavated data. 
Each style will be considered and then a discussion follows. 
Monochrome Bracelets: Plain bracelets are monochrome and have no decoration. 
Colors range from blue to black to dark brown. Other complex colors were found as 
well, including reddish-brown and a golden brown with a variant iridescent brown, which 
was probably not its original color due to weathering. The same situation is also likely 


for the blue bracelets with a brown exterior. The only color that seems to permeate the 
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entire assemblage is monochrome blue, but it is noteworthy that the blue bracelets found 
in the upper levels are much thicker than those of the lower levels. 

Polychrome Bracelets: Multi-colored bracelets, usually with very vibrant colors, are 
found in profusion at Islamic period sites throughout southern Arabia. This type has 
many colors, but has a smooth surface. Sites around Aden, such as Kawd Am Saila, were 
production centers (Monod 1978, Lane and Serjeant 1948, Tonghini, Hardy-Guilbert and 
Rougeulle 1995: 36) so it is not surprising that they are found in such large numbers at 
sites in the region, and al-Qisha is no exception. Most of the polychrome bracelets 
ener from al-Qisha have combinations of vibrant colors, such as red, yellow and 
turquoise on a black base (Plate 13). Such bright color combinations were collected by 
Whitcomb during his survey of the Hadramaut (1988: fig. 21). 

Twisted Bracelets: Twisted bracelets, referred to by Meyer as spiraled, were made by 
twisting thick canes of two or more colors and then overlapping the ends to close the 
circle (Meyer 1992: 92). Four examples of twisted bracelets were found in Area 1 at al- 
Qisha (Table 8). They occur in the upper to mid levels and therefore date as early as 
Phase II. In comparison to the other types of bracelets found at the site, al-Qisha follows 
a similar pattern to other sites. Vogt did not pick up any twisted bangles at Hairidj (1994: 
143) and none were published in Whitcomb’s survey of the Hadramaut and Aden (1988: 
fig. 21). A -wide variety, however, are known from al-Baleed, Periods II-IV. One is 
published by Hansman at Julfar (1985: Color Plate [Vn). If they indeed do date to the 
later Islamic period, it is curious that more examples have not been recovered from 


surface surveys in the region. 
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Glass Bracelets with Prunts: A prunt is a small blob of glass applied to the surface of a 
glass object, usually as decoration (Carboni 2001: 414). Therefore, the bracelets in this 
category have a design that is visible in profile. The common bracelets with prunts in the 
al-Qisha assemblage tend to be about .5 cm and spaced about 1 cm apart. There is one 
example that drastically differs from the others, found in level 2, which has a blue body 


and the red and yellow prunts that are very small and cover the entire face of the bracelet. 


Analysis 

Referring to Table 8, a general trend is evident: there are a family of colors that 
occur in all four sivles in the upper levels and a different family of colors that occur in all 
four styles in the lower levels. Looking first at the monochrome bracelets, for example, it 
is evident that there is a difference in the colors of plain bracelets between the al-Qisha 
Phase III levels from Area 1 and the Phase I levels. The black and blue with brown 
exterior bracelets are found in the later levels and based upon the ceramic materials date 
to the 14-17" centuries CE, while tones in the brown family are more common in the 
lower levels and date from the 8"-13" centuries CE. 

Keeping in mind the sample size is small, it is possible that there is a transitional 
period of taste and style of bracelets. In levels 2-3 in Area 1 excavations, the more 
earthy brown tones (Plate 14) are replaced by vibrant polychrome combinations, such as 
yellow, red and turquoise (Plate 13). There are many possible explanations for such a 
change. They include the place of manufacture, a change in trade networks, new 
technological advancements, or access to colorants altering the production process. Or it 
may be as simple as a change in desired colors that drove the production market to shift 
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to more vibrant colors. The seriation of glass bracelets from Whitcomb’s survey of the 
Hadramaut strongly suggests that the latest bracelets from Kawd Am Saila and his sites 
numbered 25, 10 and 7 tend to have a thin, flattened section and have prunts (1988: 202). 
Whitcomb (1988: 202) suggests that these might be placed in the 16" century CE, when 
the Aden production centers seem to have ended and the production of glass bracelets 
was taken over by Indian centers (see the discussion above). Production of glass 
bracelets may ie shifted to India as a response to the Portuguese and Ottoman 
incursions into the region in the 16" century CE. This coincides with Sankalia’s 
suggestion that glass bracelet production in India blossomed by the 16" century CE 
(1977: 228). In addition, the bracelets published by Whitcomb are mostly the types with 
a vibrant color scheme, like those that date to Phase III (15"-17" century CE) at al-Qisha 
(see Whitcomb 1988: 246-247 & fig. 21). It is likely that these colorful examples, or at 
least a high percentage, are from India, not Aden. 

Therefore, it is likely that the bright polychrome bracelets so common in site 
survey, are later in date. A careful analysis of these artifacts may in the future create a 
more useful chronological tool. As the al-Qisha materials suggest, there may be a color 
shift from the early Islamic into the medieval period as earthier Games as browns and 
creams found in the lower levels, were replaced by bright colored polychrome bracelets 
in the later periods. Similarly, the ceramics collected by Hardy-Guilbert and Rougeulle 
date to the 15"-18" centuries CE at Kawd am Saila (1995: 36), backing up the Phase III 
date proposed here for the brightly colored glass bracelets. It is clear from the 
excavations at al-Qisha, however, that prunts were applied to glass bracelets prior to the 
16" century and color, with the exception of plain blue, rather than embellishments, may 
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be a means to date glass bracelets collected from surveys in the Hadramaut and Mahra 
Governate of Yemen. Notable is the drastic difference in styles found in the Levant. 
There, twisted types appear to be somewhat similar, but the prunts, marvering, and 
overall decorative embellishments are not like those found at ie in southern Arabia (see 
for example Spaer 1992: Tables 1-3). Many of the examples published there are from 
tombs and it is not known whether or not Islamic period burials in southern Apsiote 


contain any grave goods, including glass bracelets. 
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Table 8: Area 1 Glass Bracelet Seriation (Squares 3 and 8) by Level 
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Glass Vessels 

Doe (1963: 154) and Whitcomb (1988: 201) remark on the small range of glass 
vessel types and forms in the vicinity of Aden, particularly with evidence for glass 
manufacture so close at Kawd am Saila and Qaraw. The same holds true at Quseir al- 
Qadim (Meyer 1992: 75). Similarly, the majority of the bottle glass found at al-Qisha are 
green, undecorated utilitarian tableware. As indicated by Carboni, utilitarian glass 
objects were usually not decorated (2001: 139), so therefore more luxurious glass items 
were not brought in to trade at al-Qisha. The fragments are fairly small and only a few 
bases, evidenced by pontil marks, were collected during survey. Given the long 
occupation of al-Qisha, the fragile nature of glass vessels, it is not surprising that the 
glass is fragmentary. Throughout the al-Qisha excavations, green glass prevails, but red, 
blue, iridescent light green and white glass was also collected. Future research may 
suggest, as with the glass bracelets, which materials were prevalent through time and 


space. 


Glass Beads 

Only a few beads were recovered from survey and excavation at al-Qisha. Giz 
black glass bead with two white spots outlined in green and a black center found in Area 
1 is reminiscent of the black glass beads with white spots called gazi’, according to 
Serjeant (1996: 136) (Arabic jaz’ or onyx), are used by the Mahra against the insect 
identified by Marion as probably the Bott fly, common in parts of Africa, but not Arabia, 


that appears at certain times of the year and tries to enter the nose or mouth to lay eggs. 
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These beads were sold in Hadibuh on Socotra and are said to come from Bombay via 


Aden (Serjeant 1996a: 136). 


Ground Stone 

In the upper levels of Area 2 a number of palm-sized ground stones were 
recovered from excavation. Ethnographically, I observed married rn using such 
palm-sized wadi stones ground on the top and bottom to mix the indigo they apply to 
their face daily. This custom is common throughout the region and is likely a pre-Islamic 
tradition. There is another mixture ground on similar type stones, which is yellow in 
color and is applied to the face. This amalgam is perhaps associated with women’s 
cultural traditions in the Tihama and East Africa. Larger ground stones were also found 
during excavation and were likely used for grinding various cereals, presumably for the 


preparation of baking bread in the recovered tannurs. 


Stone Game Pieces/Talismans 

In the upper levels Sf Area 1 (Phase III dated to the 15-17" centuries CE), 
intriguing split quartz pebbles with black painted designs were found (Newton 2007: 177, 
fig. 5i) (Fig. 42). These designs are characterized by the presence of unique series of 
lines and dots, each with a unique combination. Based on local knowledge, my 
informants suggested that they may have been used to count the 40 days after a woman 
has given birth before a baby is named and introduced to the community. Other 


possibilities include that they are game pieces or talismans used to ward off the evil eye. 
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Lithics 

Two lithic types are known from al-Qisha. The first are the split wadi pebbles 
with flaked edges. Based ea similar materials recovered elsewhere, they may have been 
utilized as fish net weights. The second type consist of small struck flints, which are 
usually acto from local purple flint and include flakes and cores. It seems probable 
that such lithies were used as strike-a-lights to start fires before the recent introduction of 


electricity and matches to the village. They may also be local versions of gun flints. 


Faunal Analysis 

The animal remain from al-Qisha will be published separately from this 
dissertation. Basic identification of species has been undertaken by B. Hesse at 
Pennsylvania State University. However, preliminary analysis suggests most of the 
remains are from various species of fish and goat, with some evidence for camel and 
cow. It is possible that fish were dried in Area 1 in Phase JII due to the large amount of 
concentrated fish scales found. 

At Kush, Sassanian and early Islamic levels show that goats, sheep, cows, fish 
and shellfish were eaten, together with small amounts of pig (Kennet 2005: 111). 
Although the domestication of chickens originated in Southeast Asia in the a 
millennium BCE, their arrival in Arabia is attested only from the early Islamic period 
beginning in the 7” century CE. Chicken eggs and bones were found at al-Qisha, along 
with ovi-caprid, bovid, and camelid remains. The majority of the faunal material 

_ recovered from the al-Qisha excavations was quite fragmentary, so identification for the 

entire assemblage will not be possible. 
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PART IV: MAP ISLAMIC PERIOD SURVEY SITES 


One of MAP’s goals was to understand changes in human settlement patterns in 
the Mahra Governorate of Yemen. A survey of sites from the Palaeolithic to the very 
recent past was conducted in four seasons from 1997-2001 (see Appendix I for a 
complete list). A total of 148 sites were recorded, 60 of which yielded evidence for 
Islamic period occupation. A few of these sites were previously known and were 
visited by MAP to assess the nature of the sites, e.g. Hairidj and Kidmet Eurob (see 
below). It is important to note here, however, that there are a number of late Iron Age 
sites in this area and therefore the coastal and hinterland regions of the Mahra Governate 
were continuously occupied before, during, and after the rise of Islam (e.g. Rougeulle 
1999, 2001). Each site was numbered sequentially from 1-148. Due to the rugged 
survey conditions (the asphalt road past Sayhut to Howf and Dalqut in Oman was 
completed after we conducted this survey), some sites were briefly visited and artifacts 
types were noted. 

Only sites with evidence for Islamic occupation in the vicinity of Wadi Masila 
and al-Qisha, as they help to contextualize al-Qisha, will be discussed here (see Fig. 7 for 
a map of select recorded Islamic period sites, other Islamic period sites surveyed by MAP 
include 110, 111, 115, 116, 124, 125, and 130). Some of these sites are rather small and 
yielded few arifiets while other sites, however, are quite substantial and these are the 


sites from which we made large surface collections. 
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MAP 1 Hairidj 

This port, first recognized by the Russians (Vogt 1994: 137) lies approximately 5 
km west of Sayhut on Wadi Taikhar, and was first published by Vogt in 1994 sage a brief 
survey of the site. This site is substantial, as it has many visible building foundations, 
including a suq (market) area (Vogt 1994). To the east of the main port area is the wadi, 
which has a substantially smaller lagoon than Wadi Masila. MAP surveyed the wider 
area around the site and found that the already known cemetery (Vogt 1994: 138-139, 
Pls. 4-6) continues much farther to the east side of the wadi and contains interments that 
are undoubtedly early if not pre-Islamic. This eastern part of the cemetery lies on top of 
a earlier, perhaps Bronze/Iron Age shell midden. Some of the interments in this part of 
the cemetery have a different character and bear some similarity to the so-called boat 
graves of Dhofar (e.g. Zarins 2001) as the standing stones are quite large, almost 
megalithic in character, and form an oblong shape. The surface inside the large outer | 
stones is filled with smaller pebbles. Similar type graves are known from Khor Rori 
(Bonacossi 2002: 43-45, note the C-14 date of 1070 BP + 50 for one of these graves) and 
the famous cemetery at Mirbat, as well as other cemeteries in Dhofar and may date to the 
early Islamic period, if not earlier. 

Hairidj was initially dated to the 15"-17" centuries CE by Vogt, but has since 
been visited by both MAP and Rougeulle (1999: 130) and both have recovered Abbasid 
period and Chinese materials suggesting the port was in use much earlier. For example, 
barbotine blue and Sung Chinese white wares were recovered from survey (Rougeulle 
2001: 211). In addition, a C-14 date collected by MAP from Hairidj confirms that this 
site was occupied in the early Islamic period (Beta 107757: 1220 + 50 BP). As noted by 
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Rougeulle, however, Hairidj was mentioned in several early Islamic texts of the gf_1 9m 
centuries (2001: 211 and 1999: 130), which supports the C-14 date. Hairidj played an 
important part in the struggles between the Portuguese and the Kathiri and Mahra Sultans 
at the beginning of the 16" century CE (Rougeulle 2001: 211, Vogt 1994: 143). 

Hairidj is mentioned by Ibn Majid as a starting point for fndih and was a main 
harbor for departure to Sogotra (Vogt 1994: 144, following Tibbets 1974: 91). This may 
explain the large amounts of Indian cooking vessels found at Hairidj, alisha, and other 
sites in the region. Shipping was seasonal due to the SW monsoon and the most 
convenient time to set sail from Hairidj was by November 7" and the best time to return 

“was by March 24 (Ibn Majid, see Serjeant 1996a: 174; Vogt 1994: 144; Tibbetts 1971: 
table of monsoon dates). Due to the large amount of SE Asian wares and other imports 
found at the site (see Vogt 1994: 140-142), this historical information suggests that this 
site was used as a waypoint for traders who brought goods from SE Asia, Iran and India 
to this part of the south Arabian coast to be held until the winds shifted and the goods 
could be moved farther along the coast to ports on the Red Sea, to Sogotra or to East 
Africa (and vice versa). Therefore, the port at Hairdj supplied goods locally, but also 
served as a warehouse of sorts for merchants who had to remain at Hairidj until the 


monsoon changed direction. 


MAP 2 Ghaydah al-Kabir 

Ghaydah al-Kabir is a fort (husn), which is located inland from the coast on a rise 
to the west of Sayhut at the base of the jo/ at the wadi of the same name (see Figs. 1 and 
43). It follows a similar plan to the forts at Shisr (dated to the late Iron Age/early 
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Islamic, see Zarins 2001: 99-1 16) and ‘Ayn Humran (dated to the late Iron Age/early 
Islamic, see Zarins 2001: 117-122) in Oman and those in Wadi Hadramaut (Van Beek et. 
al. 1964: 560) as it has an outer wall with round towers and a central, likely 
administrative, building. As at al-Qisha, a modern village is situated nearby. The village 
was not surveyed, however, so the age of the settlement cannot be firmly established. 

Local grit/shell tempered redwares, some incised, were found on the surface as 
well as Iron Age lithics. There is a well and three towers along the east wall, which is 
75-80 cm wide and has a number of openings that may be arrow slits. There is a steep 
scarp on the west side and the outer wall does not continue along this side. 

This site is significant because it is one of many forts recently discovered in this 
region that guards a route to the interior. It appears that there are a number of such sites 


now in the region, including the fort at al-Qisha. 


MAP 16 Kidmet Eurob 
Kidmet Eurob is a tell site to the east of Khor Jerbun, about 25 km north east of 

al-Ghaydah. Measuring approximately 400 X 100 m, this tell has the typical artifact 
peecaibinne of an Islamic period site in southern Arabia. As noted by Rougeulle (2001; 
205), some walls made of small blocks are visible on the surface layer of the tell, but no 

_ Structures or archaeological levels are visible on its slopes, which are quite steep and 

| covered with rubbish, stones, and powdery earth full of ash. Here we found local 

grit/shell temper redwares, Vietnamese stonewares, punctate redware rims, red painted 
wares, celadons, RPW’s, Chinese blue and white porcelain, and 1 piece of Dhofari 


“riceware.” The latter is a fine burnished orange buffware with distinctly patterned 
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incised lines, referred to as riceware by Sedov and Bienvenutti (2002: 196-197, Pl. 18/1) 
and Bonacossi (2002: 47). It is known from Dhofar at the habitation layers at Khor Rori, 
‘Ayn Humran and al-Baleed in late Iron Age/Early Islamic contexts. The two pieces that 
Rougeulle suggest to be Iron Age (2001: fig. 3; 1-2) at Kidmet Eurob appear to be a 
possible variation of this “riceware,” weruane hinting at a pre-Islamic occupation, but they 
certainly do not date to the Iron II period as suggested (1100-600 BC). Excavation at the 
site needs to be esidusied to fully understand the ceramic chronology of the site, 
however, and there is not enough clear écidetice to date that confirms a pre-Islamic 
component. In addition, we found flints, glass fragments and glass bracelets. 

A mausoleum is located near the top called Sab‘at al-Masagid (Rougeulle 2001: 
205-207), indicating this was probably a place of visitation or zivara. Rougeulle 
reasonably dates the site from the 12"/13"-17" centuries CE based on ceramic aves 
(2001: 207). We obtained a C-14 sample from the slope of the tell confirming this 


dating: (Beta 107758: 580 + 50 BP). 


MAP 98 Qasr al-Kaffir, al-‘Ays 
' MAP 98 is a fort (husn), on rise above floodplain south of al-Qisha near Wadi 

Masila. This is a difficult site to date because many periods are represented, and overall 

there are very few artifacts. Nonetheless, for example, there are pre-Islamic alphabetic 

inscriptions at the fort. They are on boulders possibly associated with the building and 

are not formal cut-to-fit stone blocks typical of the South Arabian architecture. No South — 
_ Arabic period ceramics were recovered; however typical Iron Age microliths litter the 

surface and Chinese blue and white porcelain and grit/chaff temper redwares are also 
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present. The building was reused rather recently, as indicated by additions to the walls. 
It is possible that the English utilized this structure when it was part of the Aden 
Protectorate or the Russians when this region was part of the PDRY, and illuminating 
why locals call it Qasr al-Kaffir, “Fort of the Infidels.” This site is probably what 
Rougeulle refers to as ‘Ays North (1999: 128) (Fig. 1). Al-‘Ays is the name of the 
modern fishing village close by and to the south of the slope of the site are lithic scatters 


dating from the Bronze Age/Late Neolithic (ca. 3000 -2500 BCE). 


MAP 107 

This is another fort (husn) and it is located on the west bank of the Wadi Masila 
as it opens up to the coastal plain, not very far from al-Qisha. It sits up on the jaw/ as it 
slopes down toward the wadi floor. Therefore, this site, while not on the highest point, is 
situated at an elevation that guards the area, while making it harder to be seen from the 
coast or from the interior of the wadi. MAP collected here twice; the first time was 
during the 2000 reconnaissance mission and we visited it again in 2001 when al-Qisha 
was excavated. Many artifacts were found during the surface survey, including bases of 
glass vials, some of which were marvered. Regarding ceramics, we picked up many 
grit/shell redwares (Types 1 and 2) that were both punctate (Type 4) and incised, RPWs 
(Types 8 and 9). It is likely that this site was used in conjunction with the fort at al-Qisha 
to provide security for trade and the local villagers during the medieval Islamic period. 


From surface survey we did not find any pre or early Islamic materials. 
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MAP 116 

During a survey of the agricultural area around al-Qisha, MAP located a kiln site. 
The original brick kiln, of which little remains, was about 2:3 4 long. The kiln walls 
were approximately 15 cm thick. Only the base of the kiln was visible. The area was 
bulldozed and the site was therefore badly disturbed. Two very large heaps of pottery 
surrounding the kiln, which also contained abundant charcoal and wasters along with 
misfires from puddled runs. Many of the pieces were vitrified. The majority of the types 
found at this site were light green chaff/grit tempered storage jars with thick lips. These 


wares, while not abundant, were found at al-Qisha, particularly from surface survey. 


MAP 117/118 Sharkhayt 

This port site on the east west of al-Qisha was known before MAP’s survey of 
the area (see Vogt 1994), There are two components to this site—the port complex and a 
nearby village. Like Hairidj (MAP 1), this site sits on the Flandrian Transgression Berm 
and has the stone foundations of what once were mudbrick structures. It is a probable 
fishing and trading village as it has many of the exports of the Islamic period as other 
contemporary sites, such as Chinese/Vietnamese blue and white porcelains and Indian 
cooking pots. It is much smaller than Hairidj, however, suggesting it was also a fishing 
village and probably inhabited by locals ae to get a foot in the door of the trade. It 
has been posited that this site was aligned with al-Shihr, while Hairidj was associated, at 
least in the medieval period, with the Mahra Sultans at Qishn (Vogt 1994, see Tibbetts 


1971: 441; see also Altounyan 1947: 234 and Carter 1982). 
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MAP 136 Melehuga 

The site of Melehuga lies just to the south of the asphalt road near al-Qisha. This 
site is a complex of about a dozen house foundations visible on the surface. tierets very 
little stratigraphy at this site and in 2001 MAP cleared two house foundations to better 
understand the site’s architecture. The house foundations are very similar to those at al- 
Qisha-they are stone and each of the structures has evidence for pebble pavements which 
probably served as patios and were thus likely exterior of the structures. This site appears 
to have a limited occupation, as the bulk of the ceramic assemblage consists of Yemen 
Yellow = Indian Seale pots (particularly the red variety). As Yemen Yellow is 
known from al-Qisha, albeit in much lesser quantities, as wells as Indian cooking pots, 
Melehuga was inhabited sometime during the 12-14" centuries CE and is therefore 
partially contemporary to al-Qisha. Perhaps the villagers at al-Qisha settled here for a 
short period of time or the village was inhabited by traders from the Tihama, where the 
ware was produced. The Tahirids may have sent military troops to this region at this time 
as well, given the time period involved and the likely desire for them to keep a foothold 
on al-Shihr and perhaps Sharkhayt, which was probably associated with the Tahirids. 

There are no known similarities in architecture at Melehuga, however, with 
known examples from contemporary sites in the Tihama (e.g. Keall 1982, 1983, 1989). 
There were many cooking areas that were cleared during our survey and limited 
excavation from which we collected two carbon samples as reported earlier: A-11682: 
900 + 45 BP and A-11683 400 + 90 BP. These two dates suggest a wide range of 
occupation, but the bulk of ceramics, as ae above, indicate a more substantial use 
in the 12"/13" centuries CE (Phase II at al-Qisha). The later date could be a possible re- 
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use of the site. Given the lack of stratigraphy, especially with so much stratigraphy at al- 
Qisha just to the north of this site, Melehuga was probably not continually inhabited 


through the range of dates suggested by the C-14 dates. 


MAP 138/139 Qalat al-‘Ayn 

This fort/village site is located at an area of convergence of Wadi Masila and a 
smaller tributary approximately 35 km north of al-Qisha. The site sits on top of a 
volcanic island approximately 500m high. Wadi Masila runs to the east and the site is 
enclosed by a substantial double row stone wall with pebble fill. This was probably used 
as a fort, but the layout of construction is not similar to other forts in the region. While 
the execution of the double row stone wall with pebble fill is common, there are no 
towers or central structure. There is, however, a formal gate to enter the site. 

figiahis visited Qalat al-‘Ayn in the 1930’s during his trek through Wadi Masila and 
he mentioned that the site looked like an important place from a distance, for it was “a 
large turreted castle and [had] a number of seemingly respectable mud-built houses. On 
ania however we found that the castle was in ruins and most of the thirty odd houses 
around it were also broken and deserted” (Ingrams 1936: 549). The so-called castle 
Ingrams mentions is likely the wall that surrounds the *% of the island (the N and NW 
slopes are very steep and the wall was not constructed there). However, remarkably there 
are many round house foundations inside the walls on top of the island littered with 
trihedral rods and other well-known late Neolithic materials (Stage III Neolithic, e.g. 
Zarins 2001: fig. 19 bottom two rows). Therefore, the houses described by Ingrams are 
probably the foundations at the base of the island to the east where Wadi Masila joins up 
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with a tributary. Hence, as other village sites in the region, such as al-Qisha and 
Ghaydah al-Kabir, a fort sits on a promontory and the village is situated on a lower 
terrace. 

On the top, we collected only a few sherds, all of which are variations on the local 
red shell/grit tempered ware. The village site below yielded more materials, but again not 
enough to establish a firm dating for the site. While there is a possibility that this site 
was utilized in the Iron Age, it definitely appears to be medieval to late Islamic (14"-1 gn 
centuries CE) in date. 

Ingrams mentions that this site could be Husn ‘Ad, but this may very well be a 
generalized term for forts in the area used by locals to describe sites they don’t attribute 
to their own heritage. For example, ‘Ad can refer to a legendary area, which is believed 
to encompass the Mahra and Dhofar regions, but the etymology of the word suggests that 
it means “ancient” (al-Sabban 1998). Therefore, locals may refer to fort sites as Husn 
‘Ad to refer to a specific place belonging to the ‘Adites. This can mean that it belongs to 
the people of ‘Ad (as a specific place) or to “the (unknown) ancient ones.” Nonetheless, 
Ingrams mentions that at the time of his visit to Qal’ana, the people there look on Sayhut 
as their market town (1936: 549), indicating that from this point south people rely on the 
markets of the coast, particularly at Sayhut, for goods and services. As Wadi Masila is 
known as Mahra territory, it is reasonable to assume that at least during the Islamic 
period that this site was inhabited and controlled by Mahra. While it is true at present, it 


is possible that this was also true in the immediate and more distant past as well. 
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Fig. 43: Select Wares from Hairidj (MAP 1) and Ghayda al-Kabir (MAP 2) 


Hairidj (MAP 1): 
A) Type 2: Red earthenware with shell temper. 
B) Type 5: Red earthenware with shell temper. . 
C) Red earthenware with shell temper, punctate carination and incised lines. 
D) Poorly fired red earthenware base with fine grit and chaff temper. 
E) Type 2: Red earthenware with shell temper. 
F) Red earthenware with grit temper, burnished. Imitation RPW? 
G) Red earthenware with grit temper, burnished. Imitation RPW? 
H) Type 26: Red earthenware with fine grit and chaff temper, poorly fired. 
I) Red earthenware with fine grit and chaff temper, poorly fired. 
J) Green glass. 
__K) Green glass. 
L) Green glass. 
M) Red earthenware with shell temper, ticked rim. 


Ghayda al-Kabir (MAP 2): 

N) Red earthenware with mica temper. RPW? 

QO) Red earthenware with shell temper and incised lines. 

P) Red earthenware with mica temper and punctate design. 

Q) Red earthenware with shell temper and incised/punctate design. 
R) Red earthenware with grit temper and incised lines. 

S) Red earthenware with grit temper and incised lines. 


T) Red earthenware with shell temper and incised lines. 
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Fic. 44: SELECT WARES FROM KipmeT Euros (MAP 16) 
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Fig. 44: Select Wares from Kidmet Eurob (MAP 16) 


A) Red earthenware with fine grit temper, “riceware” with distinct incised pattern. 
B) Red earthenware with shell temper and punctate and incised chevron pattern. 
C) Red earthenware with grit temper and incised pattern. 

D) Red earthenware with grit temper and incised rim. 

E) Red earthenware with shell temper and punctate and incised chevron pattern. 
F) Red earthenware with grit temper, incised lines and ticked rim. 

G) Type 47: Red earthenware with grit temper, incised lines, cross-hatching and 
punctate. 

H) Type 47: Red earthenware with grit temper and cross-hatched rim. 

I) Type 47: Red earthenware with grit temper and cross-hatched rim. 

J) Type 4: Red earthenware with grit temper and punctate pattern. 

K) Red earthenware with grit temper and lug handles. 

L) Red earthenware with grit temper and incised lines. 

M) Type 46: red painted buffware. 

N) Type 46: red painted buffware. 

O) Red earthenware with fine grit temper, a thin white slip, and wavy lines. 

P) RPW, highly polished, mica temper. 

Q) Incised buffware with grit temper. 

R) Incised buffware with grit temper. 
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Fig. 45: Select Wares from Qasr al-Kaffir (MAP 98) 


A) Type 2: Red earthenware with shell temper. 

B) Type 1: Red earthenware with shell temper. 

C) Red earthenware with shell temper, lug. 

D) Red earthenware with fine grit and chaff temper. 
E) Red earthenware with fine grit and chaff temper. 


Fig. 46: Select Wares from MAP 107 


A) RPW, highly polished, mica temper. 

B) RPW, highly polished, mica temper. 

C) RPW, highly polished, mica temper. 

D) Type 4: Red earthenware with shell temper, punctate. 

E) Red earthenware filter with grit temper and incised lines. 
F) Red earthenware with fine grit and chaff temper. 

G) Red earthenware base with fine grit and chaff temper. 


H) Red earthenware with grit temper and incised lines. 
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Fic. 47: SECLECT WARES FROM MELEHUGA (Map 136) | 
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Fig. 47: Select Wares from Melehuga (MAP 136) 


A) RPW, highly polished, mica temper. 

B) RPW, mica temper. 

C) RPW, highly polished, mica temper. 

D) RPW, highly polished, mica temper. 

E) Type 32: Dot and Circle. 

F) Pink/grey earthenware with grit temper and cut-out triangle pattern. 

G) Pink/ grey earthenware with grit temper and cut-out triangle pattern. 

H) Pink/grey earthenware with grit temper and cut-out triangle pattern. 

1) Burnished buffware with grit temper and incised lines. 

J) Red earthenware with grit temper and incised lines. 

K) Red earthenware with fine grit temper, thin white slip and incised wavy lines. 
L) Red earthenware with fine grit temper, thin white slip and incised wavy lines. 
M) Type 37: Yemen Yellow (red earthenware with powdery yellow and black glaze). 
N) Type 37: Yemen Yellow. 

O) Type 37: Yemen Yellow base. 

P) Type 37: Yemen Yellow base. 


Q) Steatite vessel with handle on rim. 
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ANALYSIS AND DISCUSSION OF RECOVERED DATA 
The al-Qisha Fort: Defensive or Economic? 

The location of the fort lends itself to the possibility that is served as a defensive 
structure or a central post for economic activity. It is not visible from the coast nor from 
the interior of the wadi. It is likely to be a strategic point in the landscape controlling 
people and goods. Perhaps it is a tax collection point or a means to keep tabs on the 
comings and going of various people (Bedouin, for example; see Plate 17). 
Atchitechirally, based on the limited work done at the fort, imposing towers are located at 
the eastern corners suggest, as elsewhere, that it is a place for refuge and/or defense. 

Van Beek, following other commentators, has adduced from the settlement 
locations in Wadi Hadramaut that the Middle Islamic period was one of chronic 
insecurity, which necessitated fortified settlements (1964: 560). He based this on the 
location patterns of sites with what he called “guard posts” or forts, which are 
strategically located near a camel or foot track and in good defensive position against 
attack (Van Beek 1964: 560). As at al-Qisha, Van Beek remarks on the scarce amount of 
artifacts at these sites (1964: 560), which is probably due to the sporadic use of the site 
over time, or at least these sites were not constructed for long-term habitation. 

In comparison, the desert castles of Jordan, Syria, Palestine and Iraq, associated 
with the Umayyad dynasties, are key structures of the early Islamic expansion and are 
often associated with a wealthy family, such as Qasr Bani Muqatil near Karbala in Iraq, 
and are not necessarily defensive structures (Finster and Schmidt 2005: 339). Whether or 
not the al-Qisha fort is associated with a wealthy family we may never know (but it is 
possible that the Ba‘ Abbad’s have a long association with this part of the Mahra coast), 
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but given the lack of historical records, it is important to note that similar structures were 
being built in southern Arabia-particularly along the jebel/wadi/coast interface at roughly 
the same time. The limited amount of archaeology of the Islamic period that has been 
done in this ion however, suggests that there was a change in social life in the early 
years of Islam as the movement of people and a new ideology swept across ‘i land 
providing power to the Kinda Bedouin as well as the Mahra. Regional power struggles 
ensued, as evidenced by the changeover of not only the main center of Islam (from 
Damascus to Baghdad, for example), but also regionally as local dynasties all over the 
Muslim world (for example Egypt and Iran) vied for power—causing social unrest and 
potential danger from neighboring areas and tribes as they took political sides. Bedouin, 
as most people, are opportunistic and are known to switch allegiances if it is seen to be 


beneficial to them. 


The Role of Hairidj (MAP 1) and Sharkhayt (MAP 17/18) 

Hairidj was a major port on the Mahra coast during the Islamic period and was 
located approximately 10 km from al-Qisha. Was Hairidj a port for al-Qisha? While 
more survey and excavation needs to be conducted to gain a better understanding of 
occupation in this part of Yemen in the Islamic period, current data suggests that this is a | 
reasonable hypothesis at least during the Medieval Islamic period. As noted by Vogt 
(1994, note 46), scholars for a long time thought Hairidj was located to the west of Wadi 
Masila (e.g. Serjeant 1963: Map 1, see also Tibbetts 1971: 441). Serjeant’s information 
is based on the information in the Hadrami Chronicles and as noted by Vogt (1994: 145), 
he used primarily the tarikh (history) of Ba Fakih al-Shihri and some complementing 
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Huraidah manuscripts with several entries covering the period between 1528/29 and 
1544/45 (Serjeant 1963). These are records of piracy and retaliation. Vogt concludes 
that at an early stage Hairidj was not under the firm control of either the Kathiri Sultan of 
al-Shihr nor of the Sultan of Qishn (1994: 145). The Portuguese, in 1528/9 considered 
Hairidj a safe haven and took refuge there after capturing a local vessel at al-Shihr with a 
cargo of madder bound for India (Vogt 1994: 145). Vogt (1994: note 46) provides an 
important insight on the ports of Sharkhayt and Hairidj stating: 
On the western bank it most certainly was under the 

formal sovereignty of the Kathiri Sultans of al-Shihr, 

whereas a siting in the east associated it more likely with 

the rivaling Mahra Sultan at Qishn. Note that until the 

1507 capture of Socotra through Alfonso de Albuquerque 

the island was held by the Mahra rulers of Qishn, who had 

also political and economic interest in East Africa. We 

may therefore alternatively suggest that during those days 

Hairidj was less another harbor for interior Hadramaut but © 

rather Qishn’s gateway to Socotra (until 1535). This may 

explain some of the lack of reference to Qishn within the 


context of the navigational writings dealing with the 
Socotra traffic. 


Therefore, Vogt suggests that Sharkhayt, as it lies on the west bank of Wadi 
Masila, was aligned with al-Shihr and Hairidj, being situated to the east, was aligned with 
the Mahra Sultans at Qishn (known as al-Mishqas). If this is the case, certainly the 
inhabitants of al-Qisha, who are situated in the middle of these two ports, had the 
advantage of playing the merchants from both ports against each other for their economic 
benefit, but moreover such a situation suggests that the inhabitants of the region around 
the ports of Sharkhayt and Hairidj were independent during the medieval period as they 
were caught between the territory of the Kathiri and Mahra Sultans. Therefore, it is: 
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likely that the inhabitants of al-Qisha used this opportune situation to either head off or 
use the Portuguese, Ottomans and the Mamlukes to enhance their social and/or economic 
standing with these distant rulers. It is likely that their allegiances shifted at various 
points in history, but the inhabitants had the advantage of choosing (and likely changing) 
their allegiances. 

Navigational texts by Ibn Majid (15th century) and Sulaiman al-Mahri a6" 
century) indicate that al-Shihr was the departure point for Socotra (Hardy-Guilbert 2005: 
75; Serjeant 1996a: 174; Tibbetts 1971: table of monsoon dates), but it has also been 
noted ‘nat Hairidj also served this purpose (Serjeant 1996a: 174; Vogt 1994). This may 
have been the case, but according to Serjeant, the window was quite small and therefore 
the opportunity for maritime trade to and from Socotra to Hairidj was quite limited. 

Hairidj is much too substantial of a site to handle only trade to Socotra, so while 
this was part of the trade, it is reasonable to re that some hinterland trade, perhaps 
through Wadi Masila up to Qabr Hud and the Hadramaut, was also taking place. 
Considering the trade connections with Socotra, however, is helpful to understand how 
wares from East Africa were reaching this rather remote area of southern Arabia during 
the medieval period and as early as the 11" century at al-Shihr (Hardy-Guilbert 2002: 50- 
52, fig. 8). East African wares, mostly akin to the Tana wares of Shanga (Horton 1996), 
have also been found at Sharma (Rougeulle 2003: 296 and Fig. 10; 17-20). 

Given the location of al-Qisha in such a scenario, we must rethink its economic 
structure. We now know that Wadi Masila was indeed a route for getting to the 
hinterland of Wadi Hadramaut (for a discussion of routes, see Ch. 5), so it is possible that 
the inhabitants of al-Qisha and whoever had control over the fort also had control of the 
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comings and goings of merchants, their merchandise, and their associated taxes. In 
addition, given the Ba‘ Abbad association with al-Qisha and the gateway to Wadi 
Hadramaut at Qabr Hud, this powerful and wealthy mashayikh family was able to take 
advantage of the volatility of the region. Moreover, Vogt also hints that Hairidj was a 
port for Socotra, which is a viable possibility, suggesting it is a port that focused mainly 
on local trade and getting supplies to the inhabitants of Socotra (who are related to the 
Mahra population). In reference to Serjeant’s work with the Hadrami chronicles (1963: 
81), a certain Tarim manuscript under the year 951 AH mentions a person by the name of 
‘Abud b. Khordan at Hairidj. It is likely a Mahra name (Serjeant 1963: 81) [cf. the 
eponymous ancestor Mahra b. Haidan (Kalkashandi, Sugh, op. cit. v. 15)], and further 
evidence of a Mahra connection to this port. 

Sharkhkayt, therefore, may be the port that the pilgrimage to Hud actually begins. 
Following Vogt’s reasoning, this port would be aligned with the Kathiri Sultans and may 
be considered as part of al-Shihr by the Arab historians that mention al-Shihr as the port 
for the annual ziyara to Qabr Hud in the Hadramaut (cf. Serjeant 1963: 25; 1954: 122- 
124). Naumkin quotes Ibn Majid as saying that the Mahris only took possession of 
Sogotra because they wanted it for the consequences of their business [Naumkin suggests 
this refers to political activities], to retreat there when they are weak and in danger from 
the rulers of the Hadramaut and others (1993: 35). This also backs up Vogt’s suggestion 
that Hairidj and its association with Sogotra was not under the control of the Kathiri 
sultans at al-Shihr. Is the al-Shihr mentioned by Ibn Hawgal a region or atown? In all 
likelihood it is indeed a region and therefore any port in the region, including Sharkhayt 
as well as the port site of al-Shihr, are possible candidates as the port for the annual 
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ziyara to Qabr Hud. Future research will determine when the term al-Shihr became 


solely used as a name of a town. 


al-Qisha Site Summary and Conclusions 

The excavation data indicate that the site of al-Qisha was probably first occupied 
in the 9-10" century and habitation continues into the present day. While very few early 
classic Islamic and pre-Islamic wares were found at al-Qisha, for example one barbotine 
from the surface, one Sassanian stamp from Area 1 Square 8 Level 4 (Fig. 33 t), and one 
yellow sgraffiato from level 14 at the fort (Fig. 41 D), such finds hint at a 7/8" century 
occupation. It should also be pointed out that epigraphic south Arabic graffiti in hills 
overlooking the wadi SW of the site at al-‘ Ays (Map 98) bear witness to an earlier Iron 
Age occupation in the immediate vicinity. 

Based upon the limited excavations at the site and the limited number of imports, 
it is likely that this village did sb engage discal in maritime trade with early Islamic 

' traders, but rather it obtained desired imports from the nearby ports of Hairidj and 

Sharkhayt during the entire period under study. The ceramic imports from India suggest 
selected importation of materials used in daily life that surpassed the quality of cooking 
wares produced from local kilns. This is a distinctly regional Yemeni village and has 
remained one to this day. Knowledge of these wares is particularly important for 
understanding smaller scale trade patterns throughout Yemen during the Islamic period. 


For example, how much contact was there between the Mahra and the Tihama? 
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Chapter 5 


al-Qisha, Wadi Masila and Qabr Hud: A Landscape of Trade and Pilgrimage 
“Pilgrimage and migration in Muslim societies 
are forms of political and social action” 


-Dale F. Eickelman and James Piscatori (1990: 3) 


Introduction 

Chapter Five has two parts. Part I provides the historical background and relevant 
theoretical perspectives of landscape archaeology. Part II illustrates how al al-Qisha, 
when considered in its wider cultural and physical landscape, is connected to Wadi 
Masila and the shrine of the Prophet Hud, also known as Qabr Hud. 

In order to understand the development of landscape studies in archaeology, Part I 
begins with a brief history of landscape studies in geography and anthropology, 
beginning with Sauer’s work and the Berkeley School. Moving from a more general 
perspective on landscape, this chapter then focuses on landscape archaeology. This is 
followed by a section that discusses the importance of pathways, tracks, trails and routes 
and how they significantly influence people’s ability to navigate and travel to and from 
places. It is suggested here that when archaeologists include a study of paths, i.e. an 
awareness of how people move through a landscape via pathways, this can facilitate an 
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understanding of how and why certain communities are linked to one another (and not 
others). In addition, studying paths can lucidate systems of trade and exchange and how 
routes and paths are reused in time and space. 

This study focuses on the importance of a place (al-Qisha) and how this place is 
tied to other locales via routes that connect and unify the cultural landscape (see Bowser 
2004). Prior to discussing al-Qisha’s connection to Qabr Hud in Part II, the notion of 
sacred iandeeapes is introduced. In order to understand the interconnectedness of places 
via routes and how they aid in the creation of defined territory, the chapter explores how 
Wadi Masila, as a physical feature of the landscape, facilitates regional trade and the 
pilgrimage to Qabr Hud. A general anthropological discussion of pilgrimage is 
presented, followed by the specific example of the pilgrimage to Qabr Hud. In addition, 
the hawtah system of the Hadramaut is reintroduced due to it being enmeshed in the 
socio-political aspects of landscape production in the Hadramaut and the adjacent Mahra 
territory. From a landscape perspective, therefore, a place, a path and a monument 
symbolize the greater cultural landscape in central southern Arabia throughout the 


Islamic period: al-Qisha, Wadi Masila and Qabr Hud. 
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PART I 
Landscape Archaeology 


Tanasape Archaeology: An Introduction 

The concept of landscape is obviously tied to geography, particularly physical 
landscape studies. From a historical perspective, Carl Sauer’s view of landscape and 
culture (see below) has greatly influenced other fields that study geographic space in 
relation to culture, such as anthropology and archaeology. Noting that there are 
distinctions between cultural geography and anthropology relating to perceptions of 
landscape studies, Norton (1989: 6) suggests that the cultural geographer and the 
anthropologist share a great deal of conceptual and empirical work. He suggests that the 
differences have traditionally included a greater interest by geographers in environmental 
causes, regional delimitation, and more recently, spatial behavior. This is changing, 
however, as there has been a recent shift in anthropological research as archaeologists 
(Bowser 2004) and cultural anthropologists search for new approaches theorizing about 
space and place (e.g. Low and Lawrence-Zufiiga 2003).. Rodman (2003: 207) suggests 
that anthropologists would do well to follow geographers’ renewed interest (Agnew and 
Duncan 1989: 2) in reunifying /ocation (i.e., the spatial distribution of socioeconomic 
activity such as trade networks), sense of place (or attachment to place), and locale (the 


setting in which a particular social activity occurs, such as a church) to yield a more well- 
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rounded understanding of places as culturally and socially constructed in practice 
(emphasis in original). 

Landscape studies in archaeology have recently become fairly common (e.g. 
Tilley 1994, Tolan-Smith 1997, Huot 1999, Peter and Ucko 1999, Wilkinson 2003, 
Munro and Wilkinson 2007) and are indebted to scholars in the UK who have since 
Hoskins’s work (1955, 1959, 1967) been studying the English landscape to better 
understand the how people utilized it at particular times and how it changed through time 
(e.g. Aston and Rowley 1974, Aston 1983 and 1985, and Beresford 1984). 

Archaeological research from a landscape perspective is now conducted in 
regions all over the world (e.g. Liverani 1999, Lahiri and Singh 1999, Ayers and 
Mauricio 1999, Mulk and Bayliss-Smith 1999, Wilkinson 2003) and current research in 
landscape archaeology encompasses many academic perspectives. While early landscape 
studies viewed the landscape as passive space where people lived, fiitiscanes are now 


thought to be active spaces that people create, interact with and maintain. 


Carl Sauer and the Landscape School 

The so-called Landscape School began in Germany where there was a rejection of 
environmentalism and chronological view of geography, which led to the adoption of 
landschafiskunde, or landscape science (Norton 1989: 36). The Landscape School made 
its way to the United States when Carl Sauer began lecturing at Berkeley, and thus it has 
also become known as the “Berkeley School.” Sauer’s seminal writing (1925) greatly 


influenced the way geographers approached landscape studies. Duncan (1980) argues 
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that both European geographers and the superorganist arguments of A. Kroeber and R. 
Lowie, contemporaries of Sauer’s at Berkeley, influenced Sauer’s conception of 
landscape. Norton, however, suggests that the intellectual antecedents for Sauer’s 
influential 1925 paper were primarily European cultural geography and not American 
anthropology (1989: 37). 

Further discussion on Sauer’s influences on landscape studies is beyond the scope 
of this dissertation. However, his perception of culture and its role in landscape 
formation, as it had great influence on later research, is important to consider. According 
to Sauer, culture in landscape formation is “the impress of the works of man upon the 
area” (1925: 30). Through the Berkeley School lens, humans, through culture, transform 
the natural landscape; the object of study is the cultural landscape not culture itself 
(Norton 1989; 38). Sauer (1925: 46) states the following: 

The cultural landscape is fashioned from a natural 
landscape by a culture group. Culture is the agent, the 
natural area is the medium, and the cultural landscape the 
result. Under the influence of a given culture, itself changing 
through time, the landscape undergoes development, passing 

_ through phases, and probably reaching ultimately the end of 
its cycle of development. With the introduction of a 
different—that is, alien—culture, a rejuvenation of the 
cultural landscape sets in, or a new landscape is 
superimposed on the remnants of an older one. 

In addition, he argued that the physical landscape “supplies the materials out of 
which the cultural landscape is formed” (Sauer 1925: 46). A cultural landscape, in 
Sauer’s view, is the outcome of how a culture group utilizes its physical environment. As 
noted by Anscheutz et. al. (2001: 164), although it is over 75 years old, Sauer’s 


definition remains current for archaeology in cogent ways. For example, while playing 
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down landscape’s subjective aspects, he sea landscape was an object area to be 
studied scientifically through observation (Duncan 1994: 316). Moreover, Sauer 
specifically “sought to stress the agency of culture as a force in shaping the visible 
features of delimited regions on the Earth’s surface” (Cosgrove 1994: 115). From a 
historical perspective, Sauer’s recognition of culture’s role in landscape formation and his 
scientific approach greatly influenced the New Archaeology of the 1960’s, which aimed 
to apply the scientific method to validate and create an objective archaeology. 

According to Sauer, the following three factors were regarded basic to any 
landscape: the physical environment, the character of the people and time (1924, 1925; 
Norton 1989: 37). In other words, both particular environments and cultural contexts, as 
well as when the environment was utilized in any way by people creates landscape. 
Therefore, Sauer did not adhere to the idea of environmental determinism, but rather 
advocated the need for facts, the replacement of “area” or “region” by the concept of 
landscape, and the unity of physical and cultural components of landscape (Norton 1989: 
37). 

Van Dommelen (1999: 277) suggests that the recent prominence of landscape 
studies in archaeology is the acknowledgement of the ubiquitous materiality of 
landscape—it is simply everywhere and people live in it on a daily basis (my emphasis). 
Previous definitions of landscape have tended to focus on the material aspects of 
landscape, not the human or social dimensions of landscape. Van Dommelen acess 
that Carl Sauer’s claim that “the cultural landscape is fashioned out of a natural 


landscape” (1925: 343) is a typical example of this so-called “explicit” perspective on 
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landscape (see Johnston. 1998: 57-60). More recently, however, Knapp and Ashmore 
(1999: 1) note that landscape is increasingly viewed as “an entity that exists by virtue of 
its being perceived experienced, and contextualized by people.” Van Dommelen also 
notes that as opposed to the “explicit” approach, this view has been termed “inherent,” 
because the people inhabiting and experiencing the landscape no longer stand outside it, 
exploiting it more or less efficiently; on the contrary, they are just as much part of the 
landscape they live in as are the so-called “natural features” (Johnston 1998: 61-64). 
Landscape studies, and questions of space, place and site distribution, for 
example, are grounded in observable, material manifestations of cultural involvement in 
the creation of landscape. Archaeologists and anthropologists are turning to landscape 
and questions of | space as it relates to culture because of its materiality. For example, 
landscape can be observed, measured and contextualized. Archaeologists are concerned 
now with the post-modern critique of objectivity and many are calling for common 
ground between processual and post-processual approaches, thereby including 
multivocality and social issues as well as empirical data to present more meaningful, 
well-rounded archaeological interpretations of landscape (e.g. Wilkinson 2003, 


Anscheutz et. al. 2001, McGlade 1999). 


Notions of Landscape 
Before discussing landscape archaeology, the question of what landscape is must 
be addressed. The term “landscape” may conjure up images of idyllic countryside, 


mental conceptions or “mindscapes,” conceptualizations of geographic space, such as 
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sacred or ceremonial landscapes. Landscapes are particular ways of expressing 
conceptions of the world and they are also a means of referring to physical entities 
(Layton and Ucko 1999: 1). In addition, landscape provides a focus by which people 
engage with the world, and create and sustain a sense of their social identity (Bernard and 
Knapp 1999: 14). 

The value of the term “landscape” is that it is anything but straightforward, 
possessing many layers of meaning pertinent to our understanding of the relationships 
between people and the places they inhabit (Mandryk 2003: xv). There is currently an 

| abundant literature on the archaeology of landscapes (e.g. Rossignol and Wandsnider 
1992; Bender 2002, 1993; Tilley 1994; Ucko and Layton 1999; Wilkinson 2003) and a 
range of specific definitions. For example, Rockman (2003: 6) emphasizes that the key 
theme of many of the definitions is that landscapes are spaces in which a group of 
humans actively interact with a natural environment (echoing Sauer’s influence). In this 
sense, landscapes usually include natural topographic features, a range of built or 
modified features, and socially determined patterns of activity within and amongst these 
features (Rockman 2003: 6, after Tolan-Smith 1998: 1). 

Landscape is both material, in the sense that is comprises such things as 
settlements, and symbolic in that it has meanings for humans (Norton 1989: 2). 
Traditionally landscape was studied as a visible, material thing and research focused on 
describing the landscape rather than interpreting it. Additionally, landscape was 
presumed to be the backdrop to human activity. Theoretical approaches were later 


utilized to better understand human relationships to the landscape and how cultural 
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landscapes are produced (e.g. Duncan 1988). 


Landscape Archaeology 

Landscape archaeology attempts to describe, interpret, and understand the 
development of the cultural features that occur on the surface of the earth (Wilkinson 
2003: 4). Landscape archaeologists seek to accomplish their aims by studying the 
anthropogenic components of the landscape and their interrelationships (Tolan-Smith 
1997: 1). No commonly accepted understanding of what archaeological landscape 
studies are or should be exists (Anscheutz et. al. 2001: 158). Only in recent years has 
paleogeography been considered as important in archaeological inquiry (Huot 1999: 29). 
Fisher and Thurston (1999: 630) consider landscape archaeology to be a natural 
progression of regional studies in archaeology. A historical perspective of archaeology 
as a field is necessary to understand why landscape archaeology has become so prevalent 
in the recent literature. 

The “New Archeology” of the 1960’s assumed that culture is an adaptation and 
sought to understand the human/environment relationship and subsequently concluded 
that landscape (environment) was not passive. This movement originated with Binford’s 
work, specifically with his eRehassloay as Anthropology” (1962). In short, a New 
Archaeology premise important for this discussion is that environment provides culture | 
with resources and culture adapts to those constraints, and as a result, the environment 
becomes centralized in discussions concerning human/environment issues and change 


over time. Human ecology studies in archaeology have also influenced the culture/ 
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environment debate because it has been demonstrated that humans impact and 
sibeeqiently shape their environments (e.g. Butzer 1971; Laden 1992). For example, 
feedback mechanisms and other models were used to shed light how culture can produce | 
particular environments. 

Other processual landscape approaches are tied to determining subsistence 
strategies. For example, Vita-Finzi (1978) devised site saschinicnt analysis (see also 
Jarman et. al. 1972). This is a type of research that concentrates on the total area from 
which a site's contents, such as plant and animal remains, have been derived. A site's 
catchment includes all artifactual and non-artifactual remains and their sources, therefore 
challenging archaeologists to consider a site’s location in geographic space, bringing 
questions of landscape to the forefront. In conjunction with this type of research it is 
important to note that advances in AMS dating, paleoenvironmental and ecological 
research (e.g. Butzer 1971), and interdisciplinary archaeological fieldwork (e.g. 
Braidwood 1974) also armed archaeologists with the tools to research physical and 
cultural landscape changes over time. In summary, breakthroughs in scientific 
archaeology and the theoretical stance of the New Archaeology forever changed the way 
the cultural landscape is perceived by archaeologists. The landscape (environment) is 
definitely no longer considered to be the passive backdrop of human activity, but rather 
plays an integral role in producing and influencing culture. 

Processual archaeology doesn’t have the last ori on the question of the 
culture/landscape debate in archaeology, however. Postmodern critiques of the New 


Archeology’s approaches and assumptions created a new camp in archaeology that 
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attempted to reconstruct the field (e.g. Shanks and Tilley 1992). New sets of assumptions 
‘were put on the table: there are no assumptions or general laws that govern human 
behavior. There is no one way of knowing something, and therefore multiple meanings 
and inieepretations are possible for any given research agenda, Phenomenological (e.g. 
Tilley 1994) and symbolic approaches (e.g. Thomas 1996) are just a few examples of 
postmodern approaches to landscape archaeology. From the thoroughgoing 
postmodernist perspective there is no environment, only landscape (Ucko and Layton 


1999: 3). 


Current Landscape Archaeology 

The landscape perspective for archaeology is not a unified concept, as there many 
approaches to studying the landscape archaeologically. Today landscape archaeology 
encompasses cultural historical, processual and post-processual schools (Wilkinson 2003: _ 
10). Because there are so many approaches, however, there often appears to be little to 
unite the field except for the term “landscape” itself (Wilkinson 2003: 10). The 
following is a discussion of the recent developments in landscape archaeology that 
suggest building an integrated method and theory. 

Two progressive strands have developed in landscape archaeology in recent years. 
One revolves around symbolic, structural and phenomenological perspectives (e.g. 
Bender 1993; Thomas 1996; and Tilley 1994) while the other involves heritage 
management issues, central to which the landscape is an arena of political discourse 


(McGlade 1997: 459; c.f. Hewison 1987; Bender 1993; and Ucko 1994, 1995). Both of 
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these perspectives have been criticized for their over socialized views of the relationship 
between people and environment because experiential, subject-centered studies promote a 
discourse that effectively dislocates social practice from the ecological milieu within 
which it is embedded (McGlade ‘1999: 461). 

While there is no unified method and/or theory in landscape archaeology, current 
views of landscape advocate that archaeology’s role involves recognizing the dynamic 
nature of cultural landscapes (Ashmore 2002: 1172). McGlade (1999: 459) offers a 
succinct statement of what many landscape archaeologists are calling for: 

Archaeology must actively participate in the 
dominant late twentieth-century debate, i.e. the human- 
environment question. This requires a resituating of research 
and the construction of an appropriate conceptual framework, 
specifically the need for an integrated, multi-disciplinary 
perspective. Importantly, this is not simply a methodological 
issue, but is primarily a conceptual problem whose solution 
lies in replacing the natural-science model that pervades the 
current environmental discourse, with an interpretive 
framework that promotes pluralistic outcomes rather than the 
reductionist search for single solutions. 

Now that archaeologists have called for an integrated approach to landscape 
archaeology, the following is a discussion of suggestions on recent method and theory 
building for such an approach. The first suggestion is from McGlade who, in an effort to 
combine recent developments with environmental concerns in landscape change over 
time, offers what he calls “human ecodynamics” (1999: 462). Not to be confused with 
human ecology models, a human ecodynamic approach is concerned with the dynamics 
of human-modified landscapes from a long-term perspective, and viewed as a nonlinear 


dynamical system (McGlade 1999: 462), rather than assuming that human-environmental 
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relationships are in equilibrium, have linear causality, and are predictable. Human 
ecodynamics, according to McGlade, involves four primary paghach areas: 1) remote 
sensing and GIS, 2) environmental dynamics (ecology, geomorphology, hydrology, 
soils), 3) historical geography (archival research, demography and historical land use) 
and 4) community dynamics and social networks (local decision making structures and 
contemporary land-use conflict) (McGlade 1999: 470-471). 

The second development to be discussed is an updated version of site catchment 
analysis. Many archaeologists now, armed with paleoenvironmental reconstructions and 
GIS databases, expand their interpretive gazes beyond sites (Knapp and Ashmore 1999: 
2, see Dunnell 1992 and Cherry 1983), thereby creating what Wilkinson refers to as “off. 
site archaeology” (2003: 38-39). Such an approach allows archaeologists to consider 
more comprehensive distributions of human traces and land use in and between 
archaeological sites (e.g. Wilkinson 2000, Cherry et. al. 1991). Off-site archaeology has 
led Wilkinson (2003: 7, 9, 11) to devise what he calls “signature landscapes.” For 
example, consider that the Near Eastern landscape he studied in Syria consists of 
component features such as tracks, fields, canals, agricultural installations and religious 
features. Together such landscape features may form a “signature,” which comprises a 
coherent group of features that can be shown to relate to a single entity or time period 
(Wilkinson 2003: 11). 

While Wilkinson’s approach depends heavily on environmental data, he believes 
that landscape studies should include field mapping of archaeological sites and Gi site 


features, scientific analysis of soil and environmental data, and a linguist and/or 
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ethnographer should be employed to provide historical information and consider 
phenomenological issues (2003: 10). As Wilkinson suggests, however, the most 
complete landscape record may therefore be expected to remain from more recent time 
periods (2003: 5) because there is often historic documentation and ethnographic work 
that together with nienacelog cal data can lend to a greater understanding of landscape. 
Thus, they incorporate both more processual field archaeology with attention paid to 
indigenous voice (Anscheutz et. al. 2001: 163; Ucko 1999) and phenomenological 
interpretation (e.g. Tilley 1994). While some scholars contest the validity of 
postprocessual pre-historic landscape studies, Cooney (1999: 47) suggests that 
archaeologists can reconstruct an overview of what the elements of a landscape may have 
been and from those try to understand their meaning. In all, off-site analysis is another 
example of an interdisciplinary approach that requires multiple lines of evidence to 
interpret archaeological landscapes. 

Another landscape archaeology approach is to work from the present through 
historical periods, and then consider pre-historic notions of landscape. If the landscape of 
any one phase is partly contingent on antecedent conditions, a full understanding of one 
phase provides a key to an at least partial understanding of what went before (Tolan- 
Smith 1997: 6-7). This has led to the development of the technique of retrogressive 
analysis, in which research and interpretation proceed from elbow landscapes of the 
recent past back through a succession of progressively earlier antecedent phases (Tolan- 
Smith 1997: 7). This approach assumes that culture will change over time and that each 


subsequent use of a previously inhabited space will influence future occupations. This 
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problematizes evidence of suggested cultural continuity because aspects of earlier 
occupations may selectively borrow material aspects of previous cultures and give them 
new meaning. | 

Retrogressive analysis is the basis for the interpretative framework that suggests 
that archaeological landscapes have memory (e.g. Van Dyke and Alcock 2003; Alcock 
2002; Bernard and Knapp 1999: 13-14). Landscape is often regarded as the 
materialization of memory, fixing social and individual histories in space (Bernard and 
Knapp 1999: 13). While landscape features can constitute memory, Van Dyke and 
Alcock (2003: 1-5) also suggest that as the past is used in the present today, so was it in 
the past. Like us, past peoples observed and interpreted traces of more distant pasts to 
serve the needs an interests of their present lives (Van Dyke and Alcock 2003: 1). 
Therefore, past peoples selected and used certain aspects of ancient landscapes to 
construct meaning in their present. These authors suggest that a methodology for 
exploring archaeologies of memory should include analysis of: 1) evidence of ritual 
behavior, 2) narratives, 3) representations and objects, and 4) commemorative places 
(2003: 4-5). While all are important, the last is crucial for landscape archaeology because 
places are spaces that have been inscribed with meaning, which can include monuments, 
landscapes, natural features, buildings, tombs, trees, shrines, etc. (e.g. Low and Zufiiga 
2003; Alcock 2002; Ashmore and Knapp 1999; Blake 1998; Bradley 1998, 2000; Brady 
and Ashmore 1999; Holtorf 1998; Williams 1998). 

It is now clear that insidacape is neither exclusively natural nor cultural: it can be 


thought of as the mediation between the two and an integral part of Bourdieu’s habitus, 
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the routine social practices within which people experience the world around them. 
Beyond habitus, however, people actively order, transform, identify with and 
memorialize landscape by dwelling within it (Knapp and Ashmore 1999: 20). The 
environment manifests itself as landscape only when people create and experience space 
as a complex of places. People’s senses of place, and their engagement with the world 
around them, are invariably dependent on their own social, cultural, and historical 
aitisuns (Bernard and Knapp 1999: 20-21). Human ecodynamics, off-site archaeology, 
retrogressive analysis, and archaeologies of memory are a few of the recent interpretive 
frameworks put forth that present methodologies that include these important 


perspectives. 


Why Landscape Archaeology? 

Why advocate a landscape approach for archaeology? Although most 
archaeological studies have hardly developed to the stage where they can routinely be 
analyzed using such models, at present these concepts represent one of the most 
promising tools for analyzing complex and messy landscapes through long chronological 
spans of time (Wilkinson 2003: 14). In fact, landscape archaeology is mainly concerned 
with long-term trends and we have no choice but to work with the Jongue duree (Braudel 
1989: 19). Because of this, landscape approaches have much to offer archaeology. For 
example, being open to empirical observation and objective evaluation, a landscape 
approach provides the guidelines whereby multiple investigators pursuing different 


research topics can contribute collectively to a more complex understanding of past 
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patterns of adaptation and culture change (Anschuetz et. al 2001: 162). 

Landscape provides a receptacle for records of environmental change and 
contributes fundamental data concerning transformations of the earth’s land surface 
(Wilkinson 2003: 4). In addition, different approaches (e.g. processual and 
postprocessual) can be brought together to add to this greater understanding, thereby 
uildeiag the chasm bepineea scientific and humanistic perspectives in archaeology 
(Ansheutz et. al. 2001: 163; Lekson 1996). Moreover, a landscape approach is relevant 
to how archaeologists present their discipline publicly in general and how they interact 
with indigenous peoples in particular (Anscheutz et. al. 2001: 163). Because landscape is 
a synthetic abstraction, it provides a unifying concept for contrasting perspectives 
(Anscheutz et. al. 2001: 163; Crumley and Marquardt 1990). Overall, landscape 
archaeology can contribute to the building of a fuller understanding among the varied 
spatial, temporal, ecological, and cognitive contexts in which people creatively interact 
with their environments (Wilkinson 2003: 4; Anscheutz et. al. 2001: 164). 

There are limitations to landscape approaches, however. Their scale of 
observation distinguishes landscape archaeology projects, which is always broader than 
that of the single site and its immediate surroundings. The issue of scale is of crucial 
importance, and one that must be dealt with at the outset of any investigation into the 
relationships between past communities and their landscape (Tolan-Smith 1997: 2). 
Therefore, any study needs to have defined limits and much research presented as 
landscape archaeology has both spatial and fecbnoiel limits that can be described as 


arbitrary (Tolan-Smith 1997: 2, 8). In addition, for landscape archaeology to follow 
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current trends, it can only be conducted in regions that have a long history of 
archaeological research because landscape archaeology requires a large dataset, including 
environmental, archaeological and geo-spatial information. Therefore, landscape 
archaeology requires lots of time, funding and expertise. In light of current expectations 
of landscape archaeology, these demands can be difficult for any archaeological project 


to successfully achieve. 


Considering Landscape Types: Sacred Landscapes 

Because holistic landscape approaches are difficult to achieve, as stated above, 
many archaeologists opt to research a particular aspect, segment, or type of landscape. In 
some cases, but not all, perceptions and beliefs may be inferred by noting physical 
continuity and change across time and Soars (Crumley 1999: 271). Therefore, many 
archaeological studies refer to these types of landscapes as “sacred landscapes.” 

Notions of the sacred have a long history in anthropology and archaeology (e.g. 
Durkheim 1915; Eliade 1959). Traditionally in archaeology, the sacred was thought to 
reside in a place, and subsequently archaeological studies of the sacred were site specific 
(e.g. a church, shrine, etc.). Currently sacred sites are considered distributionally across a 
landscapes but there is more to sacred places and landscapes than distribution, as stated 


by Carmichael, et. al. (1994: 3): 
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To say that a specific place is a sacred place is not 
simply to describe a piece of land, or just locate it in a certain 
position in the landscape. What is known as a sacred site 
carries with it a whole range of rules and regulations 
regarding peoples’ behavior in relation to it, and implies a set 
of beliefs to do with the non-empirical world, often in 
relation to the spirits of the ancestors, as well as more remote 
or powerful gods or spirits. 

Most advocates of a landscape approach in archaeology call for contextual 
studies, that is they suggest that each study should be considered within its own physical, 
cultural and historical context. Therefore, each study, while using similar techniques, 
will be unique because each landscape will have been produced by specific and 
contingent factors. For example, because no two archaeological landscapes are identical 
in terms of the types of religious, ceremonial and ritual archaeological features, no two 
sacred landscapes can have the same interpretations. The following two promising topics 
that can be covered from the approach of sacred landscapes are funerary monuments and 
pilgrimage. 

A number of recent studies of sacred landscapes focus on funerary monuments 
and ancestor worship (e.g. Moore 2004, Glowacki and Malpass 2003, Buikstra and 
Charles 1999, Oubifia et. al. 1998). Moore, in his study of ritual landscapes of the dead 
in Chimt and Inka societies, offers a methodology for researching sacred landscapes. He 
utilizes Douglas’s group and grid (1972, 1982) to model the degree of ritualization in a 


society, its general patterns of social organization and worldview (Bell 1997: 44). While 


a discussion of this model is beyond the scope of this chapter, Moore concludes that via 
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ethnohistory, oral history, and myth that the Inka and Chimu had different social 
experiences concerning death. By comparing funerary distributions and considering 
cultural context, Moore suggests that the Inka’s relationship to the dead was based on 
kinship, while the Chimt articulated the relationship between peoples in terms of class 
(Moore 2004: 119). 

Sacred places, in almost every case, demand offerings, and these are similar not 
only in terms of their functions—mainly appeasement, supplication and thanksgiving— 
but also in the nature of the materials and objects that are used (Carmichael et. al. 1994: 
1). It is common for offerings to be deposited at shrines. Some studies discuss shrines, 
as religious monuments, and their associated rites, as ways of transforming the physical 
world into a ceremonial landscape (e.g. Mather 2003: 23). One rite often associated with 
shrines is pilgrimage. A landscape perspective of pilgrimage is insightful because 

| pilgrims traverse oats regions along routes, including deserts, to attain the holy place in 
question (Wilkinson 2003: 64), therefore their movement from one place (home) to 
another (shrine) and the route they follow to get to the pilgrimage place become united. 
Additionally, pilgrimage and trade often go hand in hand, so archaeologists can study 
both the sacred and economic agpeets of societies. | 

Snead and Preucel (1999: 174) suggest that while the interpretation of shrines can 
be problematic on many levels, the ethnographic and ethnohistoric record provides 
extensive documentation for their historic use and significance and this can provide a 
productive backdrop for further study. They also found the continuity of a well- 


developed shrine system as a means of creating and maintaining a distinctive sacred 
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landscape (Snead and Preucel 1999: 190). 

Studies of particular types of landscapes have not escaped criticism, however. 
For example, Van Dommelen (1999: 281) suggests that the very notion of an exclusively 
“sacred” landscape is questionable it itself—at least from an inherent perspective— 
because it detracts from the unity of landscape. He argues that by focusing on a single 
issue, alternative or even competing perceptions and uses of the same landscape are 
ignored (e.g. politics, ideology, economics). However significant a role sacred aspects 
play in a community’s ceremonial or public life, a more nuanced analysis requires more 
comprehensive understanding of the total landscape (Derks 1997: 129). While such 
criticisms have merit, the strides taken to understand and interpret landscapes, sacred or 
otherwise, are steps forward and should be taken as studies focused on a particular 


question tied to an interpretive framework, not necessarily as holistic landscape studies. 


Blazing Trails: The Significance of Pathways, Routes, Tracks and Trails 

This section suggests that paths, ipaidke trails and routes should be studied as 
important features per se and be more fully incorporated into landscape studies. For the 
purposes of this dissertation, the following will be considered as interchangeable terms: 
routes, tracks, trails and paths. While there are technical differences between them, what 
is important for this discussion is that they are all means for people to traverse through 
landscapes, and are therefore an integral part of landscape archaeology. The following 
presents the importance of paths in landscape archaeology and phenomenological 


approaches to pathways. 
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For too long the environment has been treated as a backdrop to cultural — 
developments—a physical stage one travels across. People do not just travel across a 
landscape, they interact with it (Mandryk 2003: xiii) and lines of travel connect points 
and places (Golledge 2003: 37). The most primitive of these are called tracks or paths, 
and may be imprecisely defined, may wander, and, depending on the presence or absence 
of environmental obstacles, may be more or less imprinted on the landscape (Golledge 
2003: 37). 

In a recent article, Golledge (2003: 37-39) discusses at length the intricacies of 
pathways. He states that in any particular cultural area, paths or tracks can be linked to 
form networks that provide simple and easy ways to interact between places within those 
areas. Networks, therefore, develop to formalize connections between multiple places in 
an environment and make environments “legible” in the sense of organizing and 
facilitating travel. He adds that in more primitive or less developed settings, “networks” 
are simple, linear, and have few cross-route links. As development advances, networks 
become more complex, with increasing numbers of connections between places (Gould 
1959; Golledge 2003: 38-39, see Fig. 2.5). Moreover, according to Golledge, paths can 
be thought of as “human decision making in the landscape,” particularly if the terrain of 
an area does not indicate a natural path (2003: 39). 

How people envisage a landscape and the pathways within it is also important to 
understanding why certain pathways are developed or chosen. Cognitive maps are not 
built instantly; they emerge over time as more correct spatial information is accumulated 


(Kitchen and Blades 2002). They are almost never “complete” but are dynamic entities 
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that change as information and the environment changes (Golledge 2003: 33), thus 
impacting the experience of moving in particular landscapes. _ 

Regarding trade, paths are specific segments of landscape that people traverse for 
many different reasons, most importantly for archaeology is exchange (e.g. Mills 2002, 
see Aston 1985: 46 and Wilkinson 2003: 60). Trading usually occurs along routes, as 
well as at the destination, which may or not be where the route ends. Therefore, roads 
and tracks are fundamental to an understanding of the economic landscape (Wilkinson 
2003: 60). It is also important to note that trade routes tend to follow the same paths over 
time, suggesting the appropriateness of a landscape approach. For example, 
archaeologists may be able to determine when and under what circumstances they were 
first used, what sites are connected to them, and changes in use over time. 

While field evidence for actual roads can sometimes be recognized (Wilkinson 
2003: 60), others are best detected my other means. Many researchers are now taking 
advantage of recently unclassified CORONA satellite imagery, as well as other types of 
remote sensing, to identify and map ancient road networks. For example, Ur (2003) 
utilized CORONA images to find and map field paths for Early Bronze Age sites in 
Syria. His research indicates that there are many more paths that radiate from settlement 
sites that not only cross ancient agricultural fields, but also link to other settlements, 
suggesting that the agricultural economy was far more integrated than previously thought 
(Ur 2003: 112). For a more recent example of using satellite imagery for detecting 
ancient caravan trade routes in Arabia, see Blom et. al. 2007. 


Ethnoarchaeological work combined with a research paradigm, such as behavioral 
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ecology, is another landscape approach to studying paths and trails. By witnessing the 
use of trails by Efe pygmies in the Ituri rain forest, Laden (1992) has demonstrated that 
trail construction and maintenance is tied to resource enhancement and social constraints. 
Other studies which include an analysis of trails or paths integrate them into overarching 
landscape approaches or connect them with sacred landscapes. For example, Bauer’s 
study of the sacred landscape of the Inka would not be possible without considering the 
ceque system, which entails a large network of trails that connect sacred places, huacas, 


together (1998). 


Experiencing Pathways 

Experience, even though it is a difficult concept to study archaeologically, is 
intriguing because it can help researchers better understand why certain pathways were 
either devised or chosen. There are levels to studying the phenomenology of landscape, 
from the individual, to a small group to an entire culture. Within each of these levels, 
there are different expectations, motivations and responses to what is experienced and 
what is considered to be the ideal experience. In most cases, responses to and knowledge 
of the landscape in any particular area depends on the degree of familiarity of the 
environment. Rockman (2003: 4-7) describes this familiarity as environmental 
knowledge. Such knowledge is influenced by the legibility of the environment and the 
familiarity that a resident or transitory population gains from that environment (Golledge 
2003: 33). | 


Part of the experience that people have with landscape is how they identify with 
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it. Landscape and one’s relationship with it can comprise part of one’s cultural identity. 
Along a similar vein, pathways can invoke a sense of identity. Perhaps only certain 
people ie traverse a particular path at a set time. Therefore, just by being seen on a path 
or coming from a particular direction can identify a person or a group. This is an 
example of how important it is to understand the cultural context of which is under study. 
Tilley suggests that there is an art of moving in the landscape, a right, socially 
constrained way to move around in it and approach places and monuments (1994: 28). 
Therefore, paths have purpose and in any given context their structure, use and location 
construe meaning. Just as the writing of a text is dependent on previous texts, the 
creation or maintenance of a path is dependent on a previous networking of movements 
in particular, and reiterated on a previous set of precedents (Tilley 1994: 30). As stated 
by Ingold, in their journeys along paths and tracks people move from place to place. To 
reach a place, one needs to cross no boundary, but must follow some kind of path. There 
can be no places without paths, along which people arrive and depart; and no paths 
without places, that constitute their destinations and points of departure (1993: 167). 
Following Parmentier’s work on the island of Belau (1987: 109-111, 114-115), 
Tilley (1994: 30) outlines three general features of paths. First, points linked by a clear 
path have achieved a degree of structural homology and hence positive cultural identity. 
In other words, points and places linked by paths have common aspects—e.g. sacred 
stones, trees or artifact assemblages. Second, linked places on paths can be understood in 
nae of sequential precedence, a hierarchy of ancestral origin points from which paths 


radiate to others. Tilley suggests that priority in time is lined to the ceremonial 
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precedence and power of places linked by paths (1994: 30). . Third, paths structure 
experiences of the places they link and they help to establish a linear order. Once a path 
is created, it brings forth possibilities for repeated actions within proscribed confines. 
Because “we might do well to imagine human landscapes as made up of 
innumerable braided and intersecting pathways” (Thomas 1996: 90), paths, routes, tracks 
and trails ise greater attention in archaeology and should be integrated into 
discussions involving landscape approaches. The way archaeologists incorporate paths 
into research will vary, just as cultural contexts differ. Multiple approaches to such a 
subject is crucial for the dialogue that is necessary for an interpretive framework to 
develop. The path this is important for this study in Wadi Masila, which links al-Qisha 


and Qabr Hud. 
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PART II 
Pilgrimage to Qabr Hud: “Hawtah” Get to Market: 


| Background 
Of course the well-known Hajj is today exclusively associated with the pilgrimage to 
Mecca. The development of the Hajj, however, has its roots in a larger pilgrimage tradition of 
pre-Islamic Arabia (Farah 1994: 142, Shahid 1979: 83-85). So while the Hajj is unique in that it 
-is one of the five Pillars of Islam and is therefore deeply enmeshed in the religion and culture of 
Islam, one should not assume that the Hajj is the only pilgrimage that is important in the Muslim 
world. Today, as in the past, pilgrimage and visitation traditions are embedded in the culture of 
southern Arabia, particularly in the region of Yemen ee as the Hadramaut (Knysh 1993, 
1997; Serjeant 1954, 1962; Shadid 1979: 83-85). Pilgrimages here tend to follow annual cycles 
and are usually (although not exclusively) associated with a particular saint’s tomb and a market. 
The present case study focuses on the tomb of the pre-Islamic Prophet Hud (Qabr Hud) in 
Yemen. The pilgrimage to Qabr Hud began in pre-Islamic times (Shadid 1979: 84) and although 
_ the rituals associated with it have changed, it still occurs each year during the Islamic month of 
Sha‘ban and is second in popularity to the Meccan Hajj (al-Sabban 1998: 9; Shahid 1979: 84). 
Due to its time depth and cultural context, the annual pilgrimage to Qabr Hud can serve 
as a model for archaeologists to better understand regional and local systems of exchange and 


patterns of interaction for this region throughout the Islamic period. This section begins by 
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defining pilgrimage and offers a theoretical discussion of the anthropology of pilgrimage and 
pilgrims, then considers how the journey to the pilgrimage center and the arrival to the 
destination itself shapes the pilgrimage experience (Naipul 1987). In addition, the importance of 
markets and exchange is highlighted as an integral, underlying factor that also motivates people 
to gather at Qabr Hud. Finally, Part II of this chapter sheds light on how the pilgrimage to Qabr 
Hud not only began, but also why people participate, and what role it plays in landscape 
production and the regional economy throughout the Islamic period in southern Arabia (Figs. 48- 


50). 


Situating Qabr Hud with a Definition of Pilgrimage 

There are various definitions and perceptions of pilgrimage. For example, Morinis 
defines pilgrimage as a journey undertaken by a person in quest of a place or a state that he or 
she believes to embody a valued ideal (1992: 4). Morinis also suggests that every pilgrimage 
must contain both a journey and a goal (1992: 15). From this perspective: pilgrimage embodies 
movement — a journey— to a specified place (either physically, mentally or both) where one can 
experience something expected, whether on an individual or communal level (or possibly both). 

Another definition is offered by Dubisch who argues that pilgrimage depends on “(1) the 
association created within a particular religious tradition of certain events and/or sacred figures 
with a particular field of space, and (2) the notion that the material world can make manifest the 


invisible spiritual world at such places” (1995: 38). While Dubisch suggests religion and the 
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Fig. 48: Qabr Hud, Wadi Masila and al-Qisha (inset from Fig. 1) 


Fig. 49: Qabr Hud (al-Sabban 1998: 47) 
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Fig. 50: A plan of Qabr Hud. Note the large boulder in the center, or the “she-camel.” (After 
al-Sabban 1998: 50; a second one in the wadi is known as Umar’s rock, see Ho 2006: 
45, fig. 8) 
concept of the sacred embedded in religion are inherent to vilenmages other scholars suggest 
that secular acts, such as traveling to certain places or monuments, can also classify as 
pilgrimage. The Turners suggest “a tourist is half a pilgrim, if'a pilgrim is half a tourist” (1978: 
20). With that said, V. Turner argues that tourists seek out experiences that will invoke his 
notion of communitas (see below) when they travel, even when they find themselves in 
anonymous crowds, because they want to get away from the structured, mundane lives they left 
at home. In all, these perspectives have in common the notion of movement to a place for a 
particular reason, whatever that reason may be. 
Barber, joining these ideas of pilgrimage, suggests that the genuine reasons for going on 


pilgrimage can be broadly divided into two groups: participation out of religious devotion, and 
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participation in pursuit of a solution to a secular problem (1991: 152). Morinis, however, 
describes six types of pilgrimage: devotional, instrumental, normative, obligatory, wandering and 
initiatory (1992: 10-14). Devotional pilgrimages have as their goal an encounter with, and 
honoring of, the shrine divinity, personage or symbol. Instrumental pilgrimages are anaenaken 
to accomplish finite, worldly goals. Morinis offers the common example of visiting a shrine in 
the hopes of obtaining a cure for illness (1992: 11). Therefore, visiting the saints’ tombs of 
lesser import in the Hadramaut may fall into this category. For example, a Hadrami woman may 
visit a saint’s shrine to cure barrenness or cure a disease (Knysh 1993: 141). 

Pilgrimages that occur as a part of a ritual cycle and relate to either the life cycle or 
annual calendrical celebrations are referred to as normative. In the Hindu tradition it is 
appropriate to undertake pilgrimage at any major life passage (Morinis 1992: 11). Certain times 
of the month or vent a particular period in the agricultural calendar, or a juncture in an 
individual life cycle are fining points when people commonly embark on sacred journeys. 
Obligatory pilgrimages are like the Hajj, every Muslim understands that if it is economically 
feasible, able Muslims should visit Mecca and participate in the rituals associated with the Hajj 
at least once in a person’s lifetime. Unlike any other type of pilgrimage, wandering pilgrimages 
have no predetermined goals and are not necessarily associated with any particular place. The 
purpose of initiatory pilgrimages is to transform the status or the state of participants. Following 
Morinis’ classification, initiatory pilgrimages, as a discreet type to be compared with others, 
occurs when the returned pilgrim is associated as part of a new social rank. For example, 
Muslims who return from the Hajj are referred to with the title Hajji (Morinis 1992: 14, Thayer 


2002), indicating that they have fulfilled their obligation to participate in the Hajj and now have 
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a new status that has specific meanings within their social groups. 

In a comparative study of the social hierarchy in pilgrimage traditions in India and the 
Andes, Poole (1981) recognizes that pilgrimages can occur aff impact societies on different 
levels. For example, there are regional and sub-regional pilgrimage shrines that attract pilgrims 
fain very far distances. Local festivals revolve around immediate concerns such as the success 
of a village harvest, the designation of local territorial boundaries, the rains and continued 
agricultural fertility (Poole 1981: 17; see Bjura 1971: 29 and Rodionov 1997 for discussions of 
shrines in the Hadramaut and their association with water rituals). Accordingly, festivals at these 
temples are scheduled around agricultural cycles that are, for the most part, based on solar rather 
than lunar calendars and are say peripherally concerned with the demarcation of cosmological 
cycles (Poole 1981: 17). In the past, the eicaraaue to Qabr Hud took place during the date 
harvest, but since the 10" century CE the saigtiticgs takes place annually during the month of 
Sha‘ban (al-Sabban 1998: 21, Serjeant 1954). The Islamic — is lunar, and therefore the 
modern pilgrimage to Qabr Hud cannot be thought of as occurring as a saihebae that occurs with 
a specific agricultural practice or harvest. Ifa pilgrim were to make this journey each year of his 
life, he would experience the trek at various seasons of the year, thus making this a rather unique 
and sometimes difficult task to complete. Similarly, if a Hajji returns to Mecca, it is likely that 
the journey will be made during a different season and this may therefore alter the overall 
experience. 

Following Morinis, the pilgrimage to Qabr Hud can be classified as normative, as it takes 
place annually during the Islamic month of Sha‘ban. Al-Sabban, however, points out that 


obligatory rituals are followed during the pilgrimage to Qabr Hud which determine each visitor’s 
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arrival, stay and departure (1998: 1). In the 13"-15™ centuries CE, for example, rules were set 
for the visits of different groups and for the stages of the visit: bathing in the river, drinking its 
water, greeting the dead, and visiting the tomb itself (al-Sabban 1998: 23). Therefore, following 
the example of Qabr Hud, Morinis’ classification may be helpful in recognizing different aspects 
of pilgrimage, but every instance of pilgrimage will not necessarily fit neatly into one particular 


category. 


A Theory of Pilgrimage 

Van Gennep was the first scholar to perceive that the processual form of ritual epitomized 
the general experience in traditional society and that social life was a sequence of movements in 
space-time, involving a series of changes of pragmatic activity and a succession of transitions in 
state and status for individuals and culturally recognized groups and categories (Turner 1986: 
158). Turner, who was influenced by Emile Durkheim, Arnold Van Gennep, A.R. Radcliffe- 
Brown, Karl Marx, Sigmund Freud, Max Gluckman and Kurt Lewin (Throop 2003: 222), was 
the first to formally study pilgrimage as a ritual process and he argues that all pilgrimages fall 
under the rubric of initiatory as all who participate achieve a transitory, liminal state. Ritual 
performances, according to Turner, have three phases: pre-liminal (preparations for departure), 
liminal (transformations that occur at the pilgrimage center) and post-liminal (returning home 
changed in some way) and this is how he characterizes the series of transitions alluded to by Van 
Gennep. Turner, as the first anthropologist to study pilgrimage as a discreet object of study, 


suggests that all pilgrimages are liminal phenomena (1973: 191). 
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Communitas 

No discussion of pilgrimage is complete without considering Turner’s idea of 
communitas. The theoretical construct Turner devised to discuss the liminality of pilgrimage is 
the concept of communitas. Communitas is the individual pilgrim’s temporary transition away 
from mundane structures and social interdependence into a looser commonality of feeling with 
fellow visitors. Simply stated, Turner suggests that it produces a temporary brotherhood-a state 
whete one becomes like another for the duration of a ritual. The actors in the pilgrimage process 
leave a domain where relations are complex for one where they are simple (Turner and Turner 
1977: 24). Their relations with others are, at any rate at first, no longer those of 
interconnectedness but of similarity: no longer do they occupy social positions in a hierarchical 
or segmentary structure of localized status roles; now they are assigned to a class of anonymous 
novices or plainly and uniformly garbed pilgrims, all torn or self-torn from their familiar 
systemic environment (Turner and Turner 1977: 24-25). 

Pilgrimage offers liberation from profane social structures that are symbiotic with a 
saciie religious system serving to intensify the pilgrim’s attachment to his own religion (Turner 
and Turner 1978: 9). It is the coming together of pilgrimage that makes it special and different 
from any other time of year. It is here Durkeim’s influence on Turner is most evident; | 
pilgrimage can be seen as social fact as it becomes the sacred aspect of life that pulls people out 
of mundane, profane lives. It is the sacred, in the Durkheimian sense, as people come together to 
participate in something larger than themselves they thereby produce the collective conscience, 
or Turner’s communitas. Turner argues that the sacred aspects of pilgrimage produce the core of . 


this action and anything else that is associated with it are part of the environment and exist only 
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secondarily to religious relevance. For example, the pilgrimage environment includes a network 
of mundane servicing mechanisms, which for the Turners, include markets, hospices, hospitals, 
military supports, legal devices and communication systems (1978: 22). One ‘ai imagine the 
planning and infrastructure that has to be in place in order for a successful large scale, annual 
pilgrimage to take place. The servicing mechanisms mentioned above are crucial parts of any 
pilgrimage, but they do not pertain directly to the sacred, but rather to its profane, economic side. 
I argue that the mundane produces collectivity and without it in the case of pilgrimage, the | 
sacred cannot exist. The mundane market serves as an excellent example in that those who are 
selling are fulfilling the needs of those who attend the religious ceremonies associated with the 
pilgrimage. The market fulfills the needs not only with necessary foodstuffs, but also with items 
that pilgrims seek to be able to buy to complete their pilgrimage experience. 

For the Turners (1974; 1978) the act of pilgrimage is a time when differences, such as 
class or hierarchical position, are cast aside and replaced by a universal communitas or 
brotherhood for the duration of the journey (Stopford 1994: 59). For example, the Turners 
suggest that pilgrimage serves to recollect, and even presage, an alternative mode of social being, 
and a world where communitas, rather than a bureaucratic social structure, is preeminent (Turner 
and Turner 1978: 39). Others argue that the idea of communitas is not supported by the data and 
suggest that something quite the opposite is happening-that pilgrimage actually in many cases 

- reinforces the status quo (Eade and Sallnow 1991: 3-5) and therefore showcases and emphasizes 
social differences, such as hierarchical structures (Sallnow 1981: 176-177). Because pilgrimage 
places tend to enshrine collective ideals, pilgrimage is usually a conservative force that 


reinforces the existing social order (Morinis 1992: 24). While the Turners’ may wish to purport 
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that communitas is universal, Eade and Sallnow view pilgrimage as an institution that cannot be 
understood as a universal or homogeneous phenomenon. Instead, they argue, it should be 
deconstructed into historically and euinuellypaneeiae instances (Coleman 2002: 357). While it 
may appear difficult on the surface to reconcile these two perspectives on pilgrimage, Coleman 
offers a truce, of sorts, suggesting that there is actually some serie between the Turners’ 
communitas and Eade and Sallnow’s contestation paradigms (2002: 355). For example, 
Coleman offers the following (2002: 361): 


...some of the dominant theoretical metaphors used by 
the two ‘camps’ are rather alike. Both the Turners and Eade 
and Sallnow create sociological vacuums in order then to fill 
[these] gaps with their respective views of what pilgrimage 
must be essentially about. In Image and Pilgrimage (Turner 
and Turner 1978), the necessary empty space is produced by 
stripping off identity, which results in communitas-ideally a 
state of unmediated and egalitarian association among 
individuals who are temporarily set free from hierarchical 
roles. In Eade and Sallnow’s Contesting the Sacred, blankness 
is depicted in the image of the shrine as religious ‘void,’ an 
‘empty vessel’ that is open to the assumptions that will be 
poured into it by constituencies of pilgrims. If the Turners 
construct a vacuum in order to differentiate pilgrimage activity 
from the everyday, Eade and Sallnow do so for the opposite 
reason: they wish to indicate how shrines do not strip away 
mundane conflicts and assumptions, but rather provide 
exceptionally accommodating (and possibly amplifying) 
contexts for them to be expressed. 


Coleman also suggests that too much time has been spent on trying to make a particular 
context fit into an idea of pilgrimage brought forth by others. In addition, he Poise that future 
pilgrimage studies should not focus on pilgrimage, per se, as a specific analytic concept. 
Instead, “work in this area should look outward and make points about human behavior though 


using ‘pilgrimage’ as a case-study rather than focus on the institution itself as a firmly bounded 
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category of action” (Coleman 2002: 363). Coleman has undoubtedly been influenced by 
Sallnow’s critique of Turner’s conception of communitas when he says that the study of 
pilgrimage, by the very nature of the phenomenon, demands that a priori assumptions 
concerning the relationship between religion and society be abandoned however the relationship 
might be conceptualized (1981: 179). Sallnow goes on to say that “the link between ritual and 
secular processes should be regarded as analytically determinable in each case, rather than 
simply assumed” (1981: 179), thus emphasizing that no one pilgrimage theory can explain all 
pilgrimages in various contexts. Therefore, because pilgrimage can be studied on many levels— 
societal to individual/religious to secular—there is no overarching general model for this as a 
practice, and pilgrimage ethnographies can shed light on individual experiences and in specific 
contexts can be useful for examining various aspects of societies (Coleman 2002: 363). 
Ultimately, Turner’s communitas, while a useful analytical tool early on in pilgrimage studies 
now serves solely as a heuristic device and should not be something sought after in practice 
because something entirely different may actually be occurring. 

From a social perspective, why is pilgrimage important? The Turners’ assert that it 
serves as the ritual aspect of social life and is a way in which people are transformed into another 
state of being, even if only temporarily, as mentioned above. Others argue that the status ge is 
maintained or new ideas may arise from the practice of pilgrimage. Pilgrimages are often a way 
to distribute wealth but also a way to reinforce identity. Kosansky offers the example of how the - 
movement of money in Jewish pilgrimages in Morocco reflects and reinforces the hierarchical 
system (2002). For example, those who can make charitable donations during pilgrimage are 


obviously of wealth and more often than not have high social status in the community. The 
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receivers of the donations are those of lower classes. Thus, there is a visible aspect to a 
pilgrimage act, such as making donations, and being seen giving or receiving exemplifies one’s 
social standing. This, therefore, reinforces the already established relationships between 


different social groups. 


Pilgrimage in Time and Space 

Current pilgrimage traditions often borrow from older religious beliefs and symbols. 
Among such pilgrimages, according to the Turners (1978: 18) these include “Glastonbury in 
England, with its continuing Celtic overtones; Croagh Patrick in western Ireland; Chalma in 
Mexico, with its evident Ocuiltecan and Aztec embellishments; and Pandharpur in the Deccan of 
India; whose equivocal deity Vithoba Bhave may well have been Dravidian, pre-Indoeuropean 
associations.” There can be continuity over time in that pilgrims continue to visit the shrine and 
discontinuity in that theological and/or cosmological paradigms may have shifted through time 
(Turner and Turner 1978: 21). So while the pilgrimage to Qabr Hud and many other shrines the 
Hadramaut predate Islam, it should not be thought of at a stagnant ritual; undoubtedly the 
perceptions and rituals associated with this shrine have changed over time. 

According to the Turners, one advantage of studying a long-term sociocultural process 
such as pilgrimage is that one’s attention is directed toward the dynamics of ideological change 
and persistence, rather than be committed to the analysis of static ideological patterns and 
cognitive structures (1978: 25). While the cult of the saints is popular in southern Arabia, it has 
gone through periods of unpopularity. Not all Muslims approve of this tradition and have spoken 


out against visiting tombs as a social practice. For example, in the late eighteenth-early 
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nineteenth century a groups of Muslim intellectuals denounced grave visitation and practices 
associated with it as a gross violation of the central Islamic tenet of tawhid, which declares God 
to be the only source of mercy, blessings, and intercession (Knysh 1997: 139). Pilgrimages also 
have been known to revive after a period of decline (Turner and Turner 1978: 26) and this is 
certainly true in the case of Qabr Hud. 

Pilgrimages with great time depth invariably bear evident traces of earlier religions, in 
their foundation narratives, attendant folk beliefs, liturgies, and symbolism; in the nature of the 
way Stations along the pilgrim roads; in the location of attributes of the principal shrine; and in 
the positioning of their major feast days in the calendar (Turner and Turner 1978: 104). 
Although the aforementioned may not all be visible archaeologically, many of them are 
(Glanzman 1999, 2002). Therefore, archaeological investigation can help shed light on what has 
carried over from the past to produce and influence present pilgrimage ceremonies and beliefs 
involving Qabr Hud. 

Pilgrimage on a local scale can influence and provide a set of traditions that reinforce 
local ideas and traditions. Betteridge gives the seainals of how repeated enactment at local 
pilgrimage at the tombs of local Shi’i imams in Shiraz, Iran reinforces belief in the Imams, their 
descendants, and their miracle-working powers (Betteridge 1992: 207). Similarly, regarding the 
pilgrimage to Qabr Hud, participants come together to acknowledge the importance of local 
traditions. This pilgrimage embodies the hawtah system (see pg. 23) and pilgrims have 
experiences that remind them of their relationships with those in their tribal unit as well as those 


outside it, thereby reinforcing those relationships and the status quo. 
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Ziyara: Vitisting Qabr Hud 


Throughout the Hadramaut, rituals in search of intercession are centered on tombs of 
departed spiritual leaders (Boxberger 2002: 155). Because of the ritualized nature of the annual’ 
visit to Hud’s tomb and its spiritual significance to the participants, it can be described in English 
as a religious pilgrimage. Boxberger mentions, however, that the term for pilgrimage in Arabic, 


39 66. 


“Hajj” is used only for the pilgrimage to Mecca, while “ziyara,” “visit,” is used to describe the 
| experience involved with participating in this ritual (a visit) and the means of transport to get to 
Hud’s tomb (to visit) (1998: i). It is important to note that ‘visiting’ this tomb invokes sacred 
and religious overtones as it is associated with an important pre-Islamic prophet discussed in the 
Quran (e.g. Surah 26, for others see Boxberger 2002: 156). To Hadramis, the practice was 
connected with the heritage of ancient ancestors, the legendary people of ‘Ad, and at the same 
time was part of the Islamic fetitaee of the Quran (Boxberger 2002: 156). Eade and Sallnow 
(1991) would agree this ziyara also serves social and economic functions. Various groups 


participate in rituals that emphasize their territories and certain families reinforce their social 


standing, while by providing a peaceable arena for exchanging goods. 


The Pilgrim 

Pilgrims enter extensive marketplaces associated with pilgrimage routes, participate in 
vibrant religious traditions that extend beyond parochial horizons, come in contact with persons 
of different classes (who would otherwise remain apart from each other), experience ethnic 
groups other than their own, and gain a clearer sense of their own uniqueness (Preston 1992: 41). 
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To get to a pilgrimage center, of course.the pilgrim must first leave home. Roff suggests that in 
the case of the Hajj, the act of leaving has a funerary character. For example, each pilgrim prior 
to embarking on the journey to Mecca must be ritually pure. The pilgrim will meet with family 
and friends to repent all sins and make amends prior to leaving. In addition, many pilgrims take 
with them cotton cloth to be soaked in the holy water of Zamzam that will later be used as their 
burial shrouds (Roff 1985: 81). Turner would describe this as an example of the pre-liminal 
phase. 

Pilgrims appropriate and kinesthetically map space; they transform landscapes into a 
continuous sacred topography (Silverman 1994: 13). As with pilgrimage routes utilized since 
Medieval times in Europe (Stopford 1994: 63), the use of pilgrimage routes in south Arabia was 
closely linked with trade and al-Thenayian points out that the foundation of the Yemeni 
Highland Pilgrim Route is linked directly with pre-Islamic commercial routes and activities 
(1997: 243). Perhaps a closer study of the pilgrimage routes to Qabr Hud and other tombs 
visited by pilgrims in the region will overlap with already well established trade routes, such as 
those associated with the ancient South Arabic kingdoms and the incense trade in pre-Islamic 

times (Ryckmans 1954). Al Thenayian’s work in the Yemeni Highlands (1997, 2000) and Al- 
Rashid’s on the Darb Zubayda in Saudi Arabia and Iraq (1980) have shed light on the importance 
of doing archaeological surveys to locate pilgrimage routes in Arabia to find out where people 
found food and shelter along their journey to Mecca (see also Knudstad 1976; Al Dayel et. al. 
1979; Petersen 1994). Such archaeological examination of the Hadramaut and its surrounding 
regions should be conducted so that past pilgrimage routes to Qabr Hud and other pilgrimage 


centers can be located to facilitate understanding of the development of pilgrimage traditions in 
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southern Arabia through space and time (See Appendix I and Figs. 1 and 7 for relevant Islamic 
period sites in Wadi Masila for pilgrimage way stations). Note that pilgrims to Qabr Hud are 
male-women in the region Ai participate in lesser ziyaras, but these visits are less formal and 
much less researched (see Tapper 1990 for an example of women’s ziyaras in a Turkish 


community). 


The Pilgrim: The Communal Individual 
Turner discusses the liminality of pilgrimage-that participants enter another state of 
_ being. This altered state occurs because the mundane is transformed into the sacred, thereby 
producing its inclusiveness and social nature (Turner 1979: 49). Therefore, Turner suggests 
that communitas is inclusive-those that participate are included into a larger, egalitarian: 
social group. His idea of communitas is a social construction, but what about individuals? 
Sometimes what is expected of pilgrims, such as behavior or dress, is explicitly stated. 
The dress code for pilgrims to Mecca, for example, is very particular. Men wear two pieces of 
white unsewn fabric; otis piece is Mites around the waist and may fall to the floor while the 
other one covers one shoulder and the upper body. Women, while also wearing white, are 
permitted to wear sewn clothing and must cover their hair but not their faces (Young 1993: 291). 
So why is there a dress code for Hajj pilgrims? Turner would suggest that this is a jaatenal 
gesture of his idea of communitas, or brotherhood. Each pilgrim is dressed in the same manner 
at the same time for the same purpose and a feeling of equality or sameness is achieved. 
Liminality, in this case, involves being in the state called ihram. While in this state, pilgrims 


cannot hunt animals, kill insects, or even shield themselves from the sun, and can not engage in 
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sexual intercourse (Young 1993: 291). Therefore, the behavior of pilgrims can be mediated by 
standards of conduct and dress. In order to pray at the Ka’ba, one must be in the state of ritual 
purity and therefore participants must wash the face, hands, feet and neck before entering the 
mosque. 

Pilgrims, as individuals, have their own experiences and expectations, but levels of | 
participation and expectation of behavior may be influenced by social standing or by which 
social group they belong to. Whatever the case may be it is reasonable to assume that behavior 
will be mediated on some level by what is traditionally known and expected behavior. 
Considering the individual pilgrim, Ostenfeld-Rosenthal mentions that the concept of ‘the 
socially informed body’ (see Bourdieu 1977) has shown that practical mastering of a certain 
cultural code implies mastering special movements, for instance a way of walking, a way of 
dancing, etc. (1997: 110). Once one learns how to perform the rituals, one is accepted and 
allowed to participate. In so doing, those who on how to perform teach others the appropriate 


behaviors to successfully participate in the rituals. 


The Journey 

Because movement is an essential feature of pilgrimage (Malville and Malville 2001: 
336), the roads and/or paths that provide access to the pilgrimage site must be included in this 
discussion. Social structure, cultural configurations, and symbolism are only the building blocks 
out of which the creators of culture fashion the physical pathways that participants follow 
(Morinis 1992: 17). According to Sax (1990: 135), by journeying to these powerful places and 


performing certain actions at them, pilgrims achieve a kind of transformation, either in 
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themselves or in their life situations. This suggestion is in step with Turner’s conception of 
liminality. Sax suggests that the pilgrimage act is a transformative journey toward or around, 
and return from, a place, person, event, or object that is thought to be the locus of divine or 
extraordinary power (1990: 150). The analysis of pilgrimage movement is, to an extent, 
typological, but it is more as well because movement-encompasses significant aspects of 
meaning and experience that are central to sacred journeys (Morinis 1992: 15). The formation of 
pilgrim parties, their leadership, the development of pilgrim ritual specialists, the providing of 
goods and services, and other such practical matters are important aspects of study (Morinis 
1992: 16). 

While the gathering itself provides a source of social cohesion, the ee ae of walking 
together along pilgrimage roads is also effective in generating a sense of community (Malville 
and Malville 2001: 340). There is an art of moving across the landscape. There is a correct, 
socially constrained way to move around in it, which will influence how one approaches places 
and monuments (Tilley 1994: 28). Turner and Turner (1978), in their study of Christian 
pilgrimage, note that pilgrims have the freedom of choice to decide where and when to travel to a 
shrine. The Turners note that in many tribal societies rituals with extended liminal phases, such 
as pilgrimages, tend to be obligatory and nearly everyone has to pass through certain rites. 
Although there is some room for choice, according to the Turners (1978: 8) choices are usually 
confined to the precise time and place of performance rather than to whether an individual is 
willing to undergo the ritual at all. 

The journey to Qabr Hud, for example, is not haphazard with individuals from various 


tribes walking with just anyone. The procession never moves without a sayyir or tribal guide, 
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which provides protection for the group. The guide is usually from one of the strong tribes in the 
area, such as the Mahra or Manahil (al-Sabban 1998: 28). While the day before the journey 
varies from group to group, once underway it is customary to stop at other saints’ tombs along 
the way. For example, Serjeant shows that there is a strict organization regarding the pilgrimage 
to Hud (1954: 38-39). Certain tribes congregate at certain places and can only approach the 
tomb on certain days of the pilgrimage. In addition, Serjeant notes that the sayyids (descendents 
of the Prophet Muhammad), when they make there way to the Hud’s tomb, ride donkeys, camel, 
or horses. Then other groups follow in a distinct order and while doing so, they sing songs and 
chant (1954: 16). 

The pilgrim is by definition a mover and the goal of his journey is a relatively changeless, 
motionless place or state of being (Sax 1990: 139). While the goal is to reach the pilgrimage 
place, the pilgrim must follow a path, a road, or a way to get to the pilgrimage center. The 
journey along this path may be arduous, it may be easy, or somewhere in between. It may be 
near, or it may be far from a pilgrim’s home. But no matter how far one travels, the trip to the 
pilgrimage center will undoubtedly be different than the journey home, even if the pilgrim 
follows the same path he or she took to get to a shrine. The Turners suggest that pilgrimage 
journeys be considered as elliptical because the return road is psychologically different from the 
approach road (1978: 22). On the way to the shrine the pilgrim focuses on the goal of reaching 
the shrine and fulfilling duties along the way, but returning home from the center, the pilgrim can 
relax and enjoy the journey and in a sense becomes more of a tourist (Turner and Turner 1978: 
22). So while the goal of the journey does not change, the state of being changes after the 


pilgrimage center is reached. Therefore, the journey home is not the same even if it follows the 
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same path. 

Turner mentions the ambiguity of the journey, in which the route becomes increasingly 
secular. Regarding the Hajj, this was perhaps more obviously true of the pilgrimage by land, as 
witness the incremental ostentations of the official medieval caravans from Morocco or early 
royal pilgrimages from western Sudan, with their kettledrums and sideshows, their slave girls 
and itinerant traders (Roff 1985: 83). The inclusion of a market at Qabr Hud exemplifies secular, 
profane underpinnings for such gatherings. 

- Distance is important to consider when discussing the journey. Thayer discusses the 
prestige that the elites of West African society obtained from participating in the Hajj (1992: 
185-186). Hajjis from West Africa had the time and resources to undergo such a journey. In 
effect, they came back “transformed” as Muslims but also as those who traveled great distances 
and thus gained prestige. Betteridge, comparatively, discusses the many shrines in Shiraz, Iran 
where people don’t have to travel as far to reach a particular sacred place. While it is true that 
pilgrimages to Meshed and other Shi’i holy places in Iran, such as Isfahan, confer more prestige 
than visits to local shrines, local representatives of the Imams’ families are due the same respect 
and hold out the same possibility of assistance as their more illustrious relations (1992: 194). 
Therefore, distance on an individual level related to religious or sacred experience may not 
matter, but the social meanings may vary depending on the distance and difficulty of the journey. 
Betteridge mentions that the Hajj is the only pilgrimage for Muslims that carries a different 
weight. This is because it is religiously obligatory, rather than just recommended (1992: 194). 
The Hajj may be undertaken only during the appointed days of Dhu al-hijja, the last month of 


the lunar year, and accordingly takes place at a sacred time as well as within a sacred place (Roff 
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1985: 81). This, of course, creates and maintains sacred pathways as pilgrims make the journey 


to Mecca. 


The Pilgrimage Center 

Proximity to the center is assumed to invest persons or institutions with greater sanctity 
and thus, religious or political legitimacy (Eickelman and Piscatori 1990: 12). Whereas a 
ceremonial center services a local population, is maintained by that population, and has a small 
to significantly sized socio-economically diverse residential population, the pilgrimage center is 
noteworthy for its ability to draw a transient population of worshippers from a across a social, 
political, economic, cultural and spatial spectrum. In so doing, it synthesizes critical social and 
cultural elements from wider patterns of belief and practice in a region or regions (Silverman 
1994: 2-3). Therefore, before delving into the importance and specifics of place, the sacred end- 
point of the pilednaee it must be considered in its overall cultural and physical landscape (of 
which routes are a part). | 

Morinis notes that pilgrimages so often, though certainly not always, are located at places 

of geographical splendor. Mountaintops, sea vistas, great rivers, and sptaes are easily translated 
into images of greatness and so reinforce the fnessage about collective ideals enshrined in 
pilgrimage places (1992: 6). Consider the example of Andean sanctuaries; pilgrimages there 
occur in a world of vertically and visually separated mountainous terrain, and therefore they 
become a ritualized form of uniting, or integrating, dispersed political-economic centers (Poole 
1981: 32). A similar geography occurs in the Hadramaut where Hud’s tomb is situated. The 


Wadi Hadramaut cuts through the jol and is therefore surrounded by mountains terrain. The 
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region is cut off and difficult to navigate through scans of the numerous smaller wadis 
associated with the Wadi Hadramaut. Establishing patterns for markets and visits to saints’ 
tombs is important to consider in such terrain. People know when to gather together to 
participate in rituals. In addition, merchants know when and where the pilgrims gather and 
therefore know where they need to be to maximize their profits, Qabr Hud is also located near a 
spring, Bir Barhut (al-Sabban 1998: 1). Another important sacred feature of this site is the 
presence of a large boulder that is interpreted locally as a “she-camel” (see Figs. 50 and 52). 

The place that evokes the end of a pilgrimage is its destination and, according to Morinis, 
the physical manifestation and symbol of the ideal. Pilgrimage to a place invokes movement and 
the attraction to this place, according to Preston, must have an element that he describes as 
“spiritual magnetism,” or something special about it that has meaning and creates a desire for 

- people to visit (1992). The spiritual magnetism of a place can become so powerful that it 
overwhelms group or cultural boundaries and so draws pilgrims of many affiliations, who come 
because of the reputation for power the place projects and manifests through material 
representations (Morinis 1992: 5). While experiences are to be had along the journey, reaching 
the pilgrimage place is where the ultimate experiences and transformations take place, or 
Turner’s liminal state is conceivable. It is here where certain rituals may be played out or where 
one can experience communitas. 

While the ceremonial center is a constructed environment, the pilgrimage center need not 
be (Silverman 1994: 2). In contemporary Latin America, for example, the focus of a pilgrimage 
is often a rock, a cave, a spring, or other feature of the natural landscape at which apparitions 


miraculously have appeared (Morinis and Crumrine 1991: 5). These are difficult, if not 
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impossible, to recognize archaeologically without written records or ethnographic examples. 
Ain Sarif in the Mahra Governate may represent a typical example (see MAP 78-80 in Appendix 
I). Many pilgrimage centers are constructed places, however. Morinis and Crumrine (1991: 4) 
observe that the “ritual, iconography, myth, and meaning of a pilgrimage are usually 
representative of the areas from which pilgrims are drawn.” Regarding pilgrimage, the act itself 
verifies the sanctity of a holy place through the simultaneous representation of all classificatory 
groups or villages, which iopetiee make up the social order (Poole 1981: 29). According to 
Morinis, pilgrimage to a sacred place is the most common form, Hough not every temple, shrine 
or tomb attracts pilgrims. | 

A pilgrimage place is elevated above ordinary religious establishments, usually because it 
lays claim to an exaggerated relationship to the divine; the divine might be represented in the 
ordinary place of worship, but the divine has been or still is present in the pilgrimage center 
(Morinis 1992: 17). At its most conventional, the end of a pilgrimage is an actual shrine located 
at some fixed geographical point (Morinis 1992: 4). In each place where shrines exist, the 
rationale behind their existence depends on local conceptions of what is sacred (Betteridge 1992: 
195). All places of pilgrimage have this in common: they are believed to be places where 
miracles once happened, still happen, and may happen again (Turner and Turner 1978: 6). The 
participants of the pilgrimage to Qabr Hud celebrate the Prophet Hud’s message of the oneness 
of God and through the visitation; adherents are reminded that this is the miracle, of sorts, that 
saved them from the evils of idolatrous lifestyles. 

Pilgrimage destinations share an intensified version of some ideal that the pilgrim values 


but cannot achieve at home (Morinis 1992: 4). Celebrated pilgrimage places often enshrine 
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relics or the most revered saints, such as at Qabr Hud, or the highest expressions of religious art 
and architecture that cultures have created (Morinis 1992: 5). The result is that the shrine 
incarnates the ideals it embodies. The message that the prophet Hud embodies is the oneness of 
God. Those who visit his tomb experience this and reinforce this belief. 

The pilgrimage place stands apart from society but is nevertheless sensitive to, and 
reflective of, forces at work in society. Its position outside ordinary social boundaries lends 
power to the pilgrimage center, yet, ironically, belief in the power of the place makes it a target 
for social conipalaien (Morinis 1992: 24-25). “A pilgrimage center, from the standpoint of the 
believing actor, also represents.a threshold, a place and moment ‘in and out of time,’ and such an 
actor — as the evidence of many pilgrims of many religions attests — hopes to have their direct 
experience of the sacred, invisible or supernatural order, either in the material aspect of 
miraculous healing or in the immaterial aspect of inward transformation of spirit or personality” 
(Turner 1973: 197). As noted by Betteridge (1992: 191), not all Muslims perceive saintliness the 
same way. Holy men and saintly figures do exist throughout the Muslim world, but “this is not 
to say that they all play similar or cultural roles. They decidedly do not. But everywhere they 
popularly represent an implicitly hierarchical conception of the relationship between man and 
God” (Eickelman 1976: 10). In each region the configuration of the hierarchy extending from 
people to God is based on local conceptions of the sacred and the way in which it is manifested 
(Betteridge 1992: 191). What happens upon return? For the Hajjis of the world, it may be 
reasonable to assume that they return changed in their perceptions of Islam and the Muslim 
community as well as realizing that they belong in consequence both to a larger community and 


to their own national and local, rural or urban, one (Roff 1985: 85). Hajjis, just by the fact that 
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they take on a new title, achieve new status in their Muslim community, the umma, at large and 
their local one as well once the Hajj is completed. While the Muslim is obliged to make the trek 
to Mecca, every Muslim is not able and therefore, the title Hajji often connotes social standing 


and subsequently reinforces class structures. 


Wadi Masila: Trade and Pilgrimage Route 
Wadi Masila is significant because it can be linked with the al-Qisha Ba‘ Abbads. It 
serves as a border between the Hadramaut and Mahra regions, it has a substantial amount of 
perennial water and it serves as a means for communication and commerce in the region (see Ho 
2006: 34, fig. 6). The latter is inferred from the number of Islamic period archaeological sites 
located within the wadi, not to mention the number of forts, as well (see MAP survey sites in 
Chapter 4). Many of these sites were likely waypoints or caravanserais (khan, Yemeni 
samsarah) (Serjeant 1988: 163) along the route from the coastal plain to Qabr Hud through Wadi 
Masila. While many popular local ziyaras drew participants from a wider hinterland, the ziyara 
to Qabr Hud is unique in its geographic and temporal scope as it historically drew people from as 
far away as neighboring Mahra and Dhofar (Boxberger 2002: 156). Therefore, visitors came 
from the east as well as from the western part of Wadi Hadramaut. Wadi Masila was just one 


possible route ziyara participants could take to reach their destination. 


Destination: Qabr Hud 
Having elucidated the importance of the pilgrimage center and route that links it to al- 


Qisha, the focus must now turn to Qabr Hud. What is the importance of this place? It is 
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obvious that it is an important religious center, but the actions that take place there are also 
relevant on a Sisistomte level. During the days of pilgrimage to Hud’s tomb the village 
around it not only becomes occupied, but it also becomes a neutral zone, which in turn, 
facilitates trade and social interaction. Although ritual visits such as the gathering and 
market associated with the Prophet Hud are connected with tombs and graves of the dead, 
they provide an opportunity for communication among the living (al-Sabban 1998: 2). In 
addition, similar pilgrimage centers in the Hadramaut, such as Qabr Salih, Mawla al ‘Ain and 

_ Qabr Hud (Doe 1983: 58-59), are often not only market centers, but also places to sing and 
dance (Knysh 1993: 142, al-Sabban 1998: 33, 35). 

In general, people travel to a pilgrimage center in order to carry out religious devotions; 
they are not resident at the shrine (Silverman 1994: 2). In many cases, therefore, shrines are 
spaces that would otherwise be empty except during pilgrimages. Qabr Hud is no exception. A 
town, of sorts, is built around Hud’s tomb and is inhabited for only a few days every year during 
the days of the visit; the rest of the year the houses are completely empty (al-Sabban 1998: 23). 
The houses in this village, however, are very well built and are very similar to the types of 

houses in villages elsewhere that are inhabited year-round. This is of particular interest for 
archaeological studies of pilgrimage traditions in southern Arabia because if one were to conduct 
archaeological research at the village at Qabr Hud, one would reasonably conclude that this was 
a permanently settled village. More research is needed to discern whether any other 
archaeological pilgrimage centers, as well as present-day villages, follow either seasonal or 


annual patterns of use. 
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A Brief Introduction to the Prophet Hud 

The prophet Hud is fourth in descent from Shem, the son of Noah (Phillips 1971: 207, for 
a discussion of genealogy, see al-Sabban 1998: 8-9) and many Arab historians refer to him as the 
first prophet after Noah and the father of the south Arabian people (al-Sabban 1998: 9). Serjeant, 
referring to a quote by ‘Umar b. Saqgaf in his Dashtah, indicates that the Ba‘ Abbad (see below) 
trace their genealogy back to ‘Abd al-Shams (Shem), Hud and Qahtan (1957: 11). Hud’s tomb, 
as noted previously, “Qabr Hud,” is located at the northern end of Wadi Masila in the region of 
Yemen called the Hadramaut. There is a contention whether the site of Qabr Hud in Yemen is 
the actual resting place of the Prophet Hud (al-Sabban 1998: 9-13). Accounts suggest that Hud’s 
grave is located between the well of Zamzam and the Ka’ba in Mecca, or in a south wall of the 
mosque in Damascus (Wensinck and Pellat 1971: 538), or even at the shrine of Hud bin Aber in 
the mountains of Dhofar. The site in southern Arabia is believed to be Hud’s final resting place 
and has been incorporated into local traditions predating Islam. Even though this is a popular 
local and regional attraction, Serjeant suggests that the little certain knowledge about the 
sanctuary in classical and Arabic texts is because this place is located in the interior of the 
country and therefore isolated from most of the rest of the Islamic world (1954). Note also that 
similar tombs associated with Hud and his descendants in nearby Dhofar (see Appendix III). 

The people of Hadramaut have visited Hud’s tomb annually since pre-Islamic times (e.g. 
Ryckmans 1954), although the meanings and contexts of the visits have changed through time. 
What hasn’t changed, however, is that when visiting Hud’s tomb, there is temporary local 
amnesty among rivaling tribes that are often involved in extended blood feuds (Boxberger 1998: 


i; al-Sabban 1998: 18; Hoyland 2001: 110, Dresch 2000: 18; Knysh 1993: 138; Serjeant 1962) 
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and it serves as a marketplace for exchanging goods and information. 

Hud is a prophet, but his tomb is not the only one in the Hadramaut that people visit on a 
regular basis. There is a long tradition in this region for the veneration of saints. In fact, 
pilgrimage to the tombs of saints in the region is so prevalent that Knysh refers to this 
phenomenon as “the cult of the saints” (1993, 1997) and suggests that it often appears to be the 
most prominent aspect of religious life in Wadi Hadramaut (1993: 139) and Dhofar (see 
Appendix III). So while Hud is a pre-Islamic prophet, activities associated with his tomb and his 


adherents are included in Knysh’s so-called cult of the saints. 


The Ba‘Abbad Connection 

Hadrami narrators rere Hud’s tomb was “discovered” around 955 CE by a 
member of the Ba‘Abbad family of Wadi Rakhiya (al-Sabban 1998: 12). In the seventh century 
after the Prophet Muhammad’s time, Sheikh ‘Abdallah bin Muhammad Ba‘ Abbad, known as al- 
Qadim or the “the Ancient” (died in 1288 CE), used to visit Hud’s tomb after the end of the date 
harvest accompanied by a large crowd of Hadramis Gal-Sabba 1998: 22). Thereafter, according 
to al-Sabban, it became a custom, followed until the present time, for the mashayikh [social 
group which holds a position of religious prestige] of the Ba‘ Abbad family to be the first one to 
make the annual visit to the tomb of Hud (1998: 22). In southern Arabia the religious aristocracy 
is represented in the noble families of sharifs, sada [descendants of the Prophet Muhammad] and 
mashayikh (Serjeant 1967: 42). The practice of timing the visit by the lunar calendar, rather than | 
the harvest, was initiated by Sheikh Abu Bakr bin Salim (died 1584 CE), the spiritual leader of. 


“Aynat (al-Sabban 1998: 23). 
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Serjeant suggests that tribesmen require a greater, entrusted authority, such as the 
mashayikh, to preside over tribal arbitration that can impose sanctions with supernatural 
authority (1967: 42-43). The mashayikh, as a class (see Ch. 2), constitute the ancient pre-Islamic 
aristocracy of religion, and according to Serjeant, have some link with rain-making (Rodionov), 
but most of the associated saints are now connected with sayyids and therefore many of the 
rituals at shrines have changed (Serjeant 1976: 36, 38). Rain-making is also associated with the 
Prophet Hud as when the tribe of ‘Ad came to Mecca to implore for rain when Abu Sa’d said to 
them “You will not have rain till you believe in Hud, God bless him” (Serjeant 1976: 36). The 
mashayikh have the power to enforce the security on these occasions. When needed, tribesmen 
must turn to a holy family that derives its authority from the divine, perhaps through the medium 
of a prophet or a saint (Serjeant 1976: 42-43). The Ba‘Abbad family, being the servitors of Qabr 
Hud (Ho 2006: 214) and its mashayikh (Serjeant 1957: 11), are the ritual specialists and the 
providers of goods and services on the way to and at the shrine. As a result, they are socially and 
economically vested in the continuation of the tradition, as this family gains power, prestige and 
standing in the community and hawtah. In addition, members of surrounding tribal areas can 
recognize members of the Ba‘ Abbad family as the shrine’s servitors. 

The Ba‘ Abbad family is also responsible for repairing the pilgrimage routes, making any 
repairs to local mosques and tombs (al-Sabban 1998: 28) and only the mashayikh of the 
Ba’ Abbad family can grant a permit for building a house in the town built around Hud’s tomb 
‘GlSabten 1998: 30; Serjeant 1954: 10). A member of this family is thought to have 
“discovered” Hud’s tomb in the 10" century and this information was passed on to sayyid 


Ahmad bin ‘Isa, a descendant of the Prophet Muhammad (al-Sabban 1998: 12, Serjeant 1957: 8) 
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who then recognized this place as “holy.” However, Serjeant suggests that the Ba‘ Abbad may 
actually be the direct descendents of Hud, as so many hereditary sanctuary servitors in southern 
Arabia are the progeny of the saint itself (1954: 10-11). He argues that when the sayyids became 
influential in the Hadramaut, they hijacked the history of the tomb, identified themselves as 
Hud’s descendents, and thus relegated the Ba‘ Abbad to a secondary place (Serjeant 1954: 11). 
Thus, when the sayyids replaced the mashayikh, being the descendants of the Prophet 
Muhammad, they emphasized the religious aspects of ritual at the expense of the economic ones. 
While explaining the prestige of the Ba‘ Abbad family, it also clarifies why this particular tomb 
follows a different heredity pattern than others in the region that became associated with sayyids. 
A living or dead saint can generate worldly power, particularly in a region such at the 
Hadramaut where the absence of organized bureaucratic government allows a freer play of social 
forces (Hourani 1991: 157). This worldly power can be extended to its descendants (Meeker 
1979: 186). While the Ba‘ Abbads may be either the actual or mythical descendents of Hud, their 
position garners more power than the servitors to other saints or prophets of the ee because 
Hud is mentioned in the Quran and bequeaths the oneness of God. In addition, the oldest pilgrim 
centers, which probably reficct earlier Judeo-Christian beliefs, are generally places mentioned in 
sacred narratives as connected with the birth, mission, and death of the founder and its closest 
kin and disciples (Turner and Turner 1978: 33). Believers in the message seek to imitate or to 
unite with the founder by replicating his actions, either literally or in spirit. Pilgrimage is one 
way, perhaps the most literal, of imitating the religious founder (Turner and Turner 1978: 33). 
Thus, with the current Zaiydi [a conservative Islamic group in northern Yemen] disdain for the 


pilgrimage traditions in southern Arabia (Knysh 1997: 130), a renewed purpose for many of the 
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pilgrims to Qabr Hud is to reinforce their belief in the oneness of God—one of the defining beliefs 
of Muslims-there is only one God, and Muhammad is his Prophet. Hud, while a prophet other 
than Muhammad, is a historical figure that brought this message to southern Arabia and local 
people believe that with his message he saved the people of ‘Ad [the pre-Islamic name for the 
people of central southern Arabia, see Ch. 1] from total annihilation (al-Sabban 1998). 

Eade and Sallnow would interpret the pilgrimage to Qabr Hud as a means to reinforce the 
status quo because the Ba‘ Abbads maintain their position of religious prestige. They are the 
ones who oversee and facilitate tribal disputes and determine the outcomes of these disputes (see 
Meeker 1979). Ultimately, this family determines societal functions/status for various groups 
who participate in the pilgrimage, and in so doing, mandates expected behaviors that determine 
the roles that each participating group plays in the pilgrimage process. 

In an attempt to understand the importance of the role the Ba‘ Abbad family plays in the 
procession to Hud’s tomb, we must recognize that such processions are vital parts of all local 
pilgrimage festivals, graphically mark out the spatial, territorial relationships between local 
human society and a commonly revered ritual center (Poole 1981: 19). Poole also discusses the 
territoriality of pilgrimage. “These relations between different ranks of territorial deities are 
often expressed in political terminology, as a result of which the local divine hierarchy [in this 
case the Ba‘ Abbad’s] comes to resemble both terminologically and structurally the relations 
between human administrative officials” (Poole 1981: 19). To visit the tomb of Hud means 
making both a physical and a metaphysical visit to the presence of a pious ancestor who was an 
early prophet of the true God (Boxberger 1998: ii). Since God favored this prophet, he is 


expected to be close to God in the afterlife. Thus, visiting the tomb and greeting the Prophet 
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Hud in appreciation and commemoration of his message from God to his people is a symbolic 
‘way of approaching God, attempting to move a step closer to the presence of God (Boxberger 


1998: ii). 


Pilgrimage Centers as Market Places 

Virtually every pilgrimage is associated with a field of economic exchange, as in fairs, 
carnivals, and permanent or temporary marketplaces (Preston 1992: 43). While pilgrimage in its 
modern sense is often tied with tourism, it therefore becomes an important part of local 
economies all over the world (c.f. Kosansky 2002; Urry 1995). There are other aspects that are 
important when considering the economics of pilgrimages, however. For example, pilgrims on 
the move need transport, accommodation, protection and traders. Those often need these 
services, can benefit from these needs (Gellner 1990: 112). In addition, in many different 
contexts pilgrimages function as part of an established ritual economy. This may take the form 
of almsgiving during pilgrimage, such as in the case of Jewish pilgrims in Morocco (Kosansky 
2002: 359). Regarding the economic aspects of pilgrimage, the regions people travel through 
and various points along the routes along the way to the destination point of the pilgrimage 
benefit economically from the pilgrimage cycle. Therefore, the route is eionauily important 
to the sphere of exchange in pilgrimage contexts. Routes become especially important when 
pilgrimages become annual events, or predictable on some level, as people come to expect to sell 
their wares while others look forward to being able to purchase goods. Having a ritualized 
setting and cycle for exchange is especially important for merchants who travel great distances. 


Knowing where and when to be at a certain place allows merchants to set up a trading schedule, 
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which probably corresponds with other pilgrimage centers. In all, the habitual and expected 
traffic, whether annual or cyclical on various scales, is surely an important part of local 
economies in the present as well as the past. 

In ritual relationships of charitable exchange, pilgrims enact hierarchies of wealth while 
also attempting to acquire a form of sacred capital that both justifies and reproduces 
entrepreneurial profit (Kosansky 2002: 375). When there is ritual exchange and charity 
interwoven into pilgrimage, Kosansky (2002: 376) makes the point that as a form of exchange 
among pilgrims, charity is ritually resolved during the course of pilgrimage. As a form of 
exchange between pilgrims and saints, charity repicsclits ongoing relationships that extend 
ane the ritual event. In essence, pilgrims who give (not those who receive from the givers) 
are in a sense “buying” part of the sacred and in terms of exchange, are looking for the saints, in 
whatever form, to “pay them back” in whatever form in the future. Charitable contributions 
nee during pilgrimage are supposed to be returned by the saint in the form of wealth, health, 
good fortune, or other conventional benefits (Kosansky 2002: 376). 

Another example of the importance of charity is the Ba‘ Abbad family as caretakers of 
Qabr Hud. The family members serve as intermediaries for the “sacred”-they gain prestige and 
power by being the ones who take care of and have control over the monument and in a way are 
“gift giving.” The pilgrims receive and benefit from the gift; they have tidy houses to stay in, 
safe routes to journey through and a well-kept shrine to visit, but as with any gift, the giver gains 
the upper hand and maintains control of the relationship (Mauss 1967). The Ba‘ Abbad family 
owns the land around the shrine and they rent the land around it so the houses used during the 


visits can be built and maintained (Serjeant 1962: 10) (Fig. 51). In all, it is important to note the 
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economic and social benefits from these “charitable” acts: the family is held in high regard and 
social standing. It dictates access to the tomb at least during the pilgrimage and it leads the 
processions to the tomb during the pilgrimage itself. 
According to the Turners, pilgrimage centers generate a socio-economic “field” (1978: 
234). It may be that they have played at least as an important role in the growth of cities, 
marketing systems, and roads as compared to “pure” economic and political factors have (Turner 
and Turner 1978: 234). The most important economic aspect of the pilgrimage to Qabr Hud is 
its associated market. In pre-Islamic times, this site was one of many market centers in Arabia 
that was visited at different times of the year. In fact, Arab tradition speaks of a cyclical pattern 
of trading in the pre-Islamic era, which coincided with the SW monsoon. Such a pattern allowed 
merchants to meet the India trade fleet. For example, the Quraysh made their winter journey to 
the south for such a reason to which the Quran alludes (Serjeant 1988: 163). Some historians 
have counted thirteen different seasonal pre-Islamic markets held by the Arabs. As mentioned 
previously, Bujra notes that besides being called a zivara, the occasion is also referred to as a suq 
(market) (1971: 29). Yemen had a significant share of these seasonal markets, including: Suq al- 
Hud, Suq al-Shihr, Suq al-Rabiya, Sug ‘Adan (Aden), and Suq San‘a’ (al-Sabban 1998: 18). It is 
possible that Suq al Shihr refers to the same one referred to as Shihr Mahra (again indicating that 
Shihr is a region, not a specific place throughout most of the Islamic period) (al-Sabban 1998: 
19). Ya‘qubi (1.313-14, c.f. Ibn Habib, Muh. 263-68 in Hoyland 2001: 109-110) describes the 
Arab markets: 
The markets of the Arabs were ten, at which they would 
gather for their trading activities, and other people would attend 
them and would be safe in respect of their lives and their 
possessions. Among them was Dumat al-Jandal, taking place in 


the month of Rabi‘i; its conveners were Ghassan and Kalb: 
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whichever of the two tribes had the upper hand would run it. 
Then there was Mushaqgar in [the region of] Hajar [in east 
Arabia], the market of which took place in Jumada 1 and which 
Tamim, the clan of Mundhir ibn Sawa, ran. Then there was the 
Sohar [in Oman], taking place in Rajab, on its first day, and no 
requiring any protection. Then the Arabs would travel from 
Sohar to Daba, at which Julanda and his tribe would collect the 
tithe. Then there was the market of Shihr in Mahra, and its 
market took place in the shade of the mountain on which the 
tomb of the prophet Hud; there was no protection at it and 
the Mahra would run it. Then there was the market of Aden, 
taking place on the first day of the month of Ramadan, at which | 
the Persian nobles would collect the tithe and from which 
perfume would be conveyed to the rest of the provinces. Then 
there was the market of San‘a’, taking place halfway through the 
month of Ramadan, at which the Persian nobles would collect the 
tithe. Then there was the market of Rabiya in Hadramawt, to 
get to which protection was needed, for the land was not 
under any one’s authority, and whoever was strongest 
triumphed; once there Kinda provided protection at it. Then 
there was the market of ‘Ukaz in the highest part of the Najd, 
taking place in the month of Dhu ]-Qa‘da; Quraysh would go to 
it and other Arabs, though most of them of [the tribal 
confederation of] Mudar; and there would be boasting of — 
competitions of the Arabs, [settlement of] blood-wits and 
truce negotiations. Then there was the market of Dhu 1-Majaz. 


This passage elucidates some of the important pre-Islamic aspects of the visit to Qabr 
Hud that have carried és to the present: (1) it is associated with a market, (2) a form of the 
hawtah system was already at work, (3) there is a cycle to the market system as related to 
pilgrimage centers, and (4) the Shihr market (suq) is another name for Suq al-Hud (al-Sabban 
1998: 19-20). 

Serjeant (1954: 4-6) discusses the importance of trade as it relates to the pilgrimage to 
Qabr Hud. Merchants would first gather at the Shihr market and then together make their way to 


Hud’s shrine.. Undoubtedly, they sold goods along the way before reaching the site, as well as 
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when they reached the destination. They exchanged their wares (leather goods, cloth and other 
commodities) for locally grown and highly prized incense products, such as frankincense and 
myrrh, as well as aloes (Serjeant 1954: 5). The coming together of regional merchants af this 
site, according to Serjeant (1954: 5), has continued uninterrupted up to the present day, and for 
some tribes it may be the only occasion in the year when they purchase their requirements from 
the settled areas. This was true when Serjeant did his fieldwork in the 1940’s and 50’s, but the 
present situation needs to be investigated due to the better (although not consistent) infrastructure 
that probably enhances the feasibility of exchange throughout the Hadramaut and the area now 
known as the Mahra Governate, as well as Dhofar. It is also important to note that in the past 
many of the merchants who ventured to Qabr Hud were merchants who initially traveled by sea. 
These merchants would anchor in Aden or Shihr in November, after following the monsoon 
winds (Serjeant 1954). Local and/or regional merchants were not the only ones involved in the 
trade at Qabr Hud, so while undoubtedly some of the trade involved middlemen, there was also 
direct trading from those who obtained the goods. 

The pilgrimage traditions of southern Arabia, as already discussed, are associated with 
markets and are therefore important when considering spheres of exchange. Particular towns in 
this region—such as al-Shihr, San‘a’, and Rabiya are iendeen historically. to host markets at 
different times of the year. If one pulls away from studying a particular market and looks at 
markets as a whole on a larger scale, one can imagine that movement across the landscape. 
Regarding this ritualized system of exchange, the hawtah system serves to mediate territory and 
access to resources across space and time. Certain markets are visited at certain times of the year 


and therefore a cycle of exchange is produced, lending towards a system of exchange that 
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becomes ritualized in and of itself—no prophet or saint is required. 

As noted previously, ancient trade routes in many places became pilgrimage routes, such 
as the well-known pre-Islamic caravan route that ran north from Yemen to Syria along the ‘Asir 
(the so-called spine of Arabia). Mecca, in effect, before it became the important pilgrimage 
center for the Hajj, was a bustling town that sprang up along this trade route that offered respite 
for merchants and opportunities for middlemen (Farah 1994: 143). Trade undoubtedly 
influenced the development of other towns and villages throughout Arabia as well, such as in the 
Hadramaut. Merchants set up shop at pilgrimage sites to sell trinkets and other wares to visitors, 
and although there are religious overtones to visiting saints tombs in Hadramaut, the formal 
visitation to these monuments also provides market places that at the proper time provide safe, 
neutral territories for trading purposes. Because the markets at pilgrimage places coexist with 
religious practices and are integral to the pilgrimage experience, I suggest that the system of 
exchange in times of pilgrimage can be thought of as a ritualized sphere of exchange. The 
exchange would not necessarily occur otherwise and it becomes an integral part of the 


pilgrimage experience. 
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Fig. 51: The town by Qabr Hud, unoccupied except during the annual visit. 
(al-Sabban 1998: 46) 


"Fig, 52: The “she-camel.” (al-Sabban 1998: 48) 
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Conclusions 

The changes in landscape archaeology over the last two decades have made it a 
promising means to approach archaeological research. Because landscape archaeology, as 
discussed in Part I, addresses both the cultural and the physical record over large geographical 
areas, landscape archaeology has the potential to be truly unifying (Wilkinson 2003: 4). It 
provides a flexible, yet holistic interpretive framework because both objectivity and subj eeavie: 
can be addressed to produce meaningful interpretations. While the archaeological site remains 
an sadutite unit of analysis, it is now understood that sites are neither the best nor the only 
objects of study if the goal is recovery of past beliefs and understandings (Crumley 1999: 270, 
see Bender 1993, Dunnell 1992, Tilley 1994). A landscape perspective challenges 
archaeologists to “look beyond the site” and consider them in their greater cultural context and 
physical landscape. 

Researching specific types and segments of landscape, such as “sacred landscapes” and 
paths, are worthwhile in that they bring together off-site data to gain perspective on the 
relationship between places and how those places are connected. By studying paths we can 
better understand how people move in the landscape, what communities are linked to one 
another, and how to better understand trade networks through time and space. Such a 
perspective can shed light on how routes and paths are reused in time and space, for example it 

_ can help archaeologists better understand how ancient trade routes and their associated towns 
translate later into pilgrimage routes and pilgrimage places. 


The pilgrimage to Qabr Hud is discussed in Part II. Arab historians and other scholars 
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have described some of the rituals and history of the visit to Qabr Hud. Because the pilgrimage 
to the tomb of the Prophet Hud is a practice that began in pre-Islamic times, this journey must 
not only be viewed as a phenomena that is known to take place in the present, but one that has a 
rich past that has changed and developed over the course of the centuries. There are many areas 
of study here, for example the origins of the pilgrimage, the myths and legends that surround this 
practice, why such a practice developed in the Wadi Hadramaut and how the people living at the 
gateway of Wadi Masila at al-Qisha are involved in this activity. 

A wider archaeological survey of the pilgrimage routes associated with this tomb, as well 
as detailed studies of important places along these routes, should be done. Archaeological 
research combined with historical and ethnographic data regarding the pilgrimage to Qabr Hud 
can shed light on an important annual event that undoubtedly carried over into other aspects of 
the peoples’ lives and impacted local populations greatly. Organization, participation, duties, 
and maintenance of tradition and the monument itself are all important aspects that play 
important roles of peoples’ lives throughout the year, not just during the month of Sha‘ban when 
the pilgrimage currently takes place. 

The hawtah system (see Ch. 2) is inextricably enmeshed in the cana of saints in 
southern Arabia and is an important part of the social structure, but so is regional trade. The 
protection that the hawtah system provides illustrates how the exchange system has been 
maintained over time. Most of what archaeologists know shout fade throughout the Islamic 
period for this region comes from port sites and therefore much is known about long distance 
maritime trade. But what about local and regional trade in south Arabia during the Islamic 


period? Given the time depth of the hawtah system and the historical significance and cultural 
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context of this site, the annual pilgrimage cycle to Qabr Hud can help archaeologists model 
regional and local systems of exchange and patterns of interaction for this region throughout the 
Islamic period. 
The Hadrami diaspora reaches far and wide, including SE Asia, East Africa and other 

_ parts of Arabia (e.g. see Boxberger 2002: 39-63). Some Hadrami diasporatic communities 
outside of the Hadramaut are much closer i home and the village at al-Qisha is just one 
example. The Ba‘ Abbad at al-Qisha are related to the larger Ba‘ Abbad group associated with 
Qabr Hud. As noted by al-Sabban (1998) the Ba‘Abbad and the Mahra have an important | 
relationship as Qabr Hud because is located at the border between the Hadramaut and Mahra. 
The hawtah concept is crucial here as the annual ziyara can only happen because of the sacred 
space that is created during this time. In order for a ziyara to occur, however, people must move 
across the landscape. One such route is to journey through Wadi Masila and al-Qisha. 
Therefore, al-Qisha and Wadi Masila play important roles in the production of the landscape of 


pilgrimage and trade in the Hadramaut and Mahra regions during the Islamic period. 
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Chapter 6 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


Simply stated, the objective of this dissertation is to connect the archaeology of 
al-Qisha to a living people and their history. While contributing to a growing body of 
knowledge of the Islamic period in the Mahra Governorate of Yemen, this study argues 
that there are valuable available sources and clues available that enrich the cultural 
interpretations and understandings of the archaeology of the recent past in the Wadi 
Masila region of Yemen, such as the hawtah system. As an archaeologist, it is common 
to talk with locals to find out where sites are located, particularly when it is a first visit to 
aregion. But I was fortunate enough to have a contact, Sheikh Ba‘Abbad, who turned 
into an informant for a particular site. When I realized the importance of his lineage as a 
mashayikh, a whole new understanding of his village in time and space became clear. 
Al-Qisha lies at the border between the Hadramaut and the Mahra regions of Yemen and 
it is likely that the “migration” of Ba‘ Abbad took place from the greater Hadramaut. As 
an important mashayikh family associated with arguably the most important Hadrami 
shrine of Qabr Hud, the family became a key to understanding the history and importance 
of the extensive archaeological site at al-Qisha. For example, by living at al-Qisha, the 


inhabitants control access to one of two wadis in Yemen with perennial water (the other 
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being Wadi Hajr just to the west of Wadi Masila). Wadi Masila is also an important 
route into the interior from this portion of coast. When taking into account the cultural 
context and concept of the hawtah and the long-standing pilgrimage traditions in the 
Hadramaut, it is clear that the “migration” of the Ba‘ Abbad to the easel region of Wadi 
Masila served to mediate the border between the Hadramaut and Mahra regions. Ina 
sense, al-Qisha becomes an extension of the hawtah at Qabr Hud. The saintly presence 
of the Ba‘ Abbad at al-Qisha, therefore, brought a well-established, high-ranking social 
group that served as governors and mediators. Asa result, the village became a protected 
zone and served as a gateway for trade and pilgrimage through Wadi Masila. Naturally, 
the Ba ‘Abbads took full economic advantage of this strategic route as suggested by the 
Taw‘ari document presented in Ch. 4. Note that gateway communities, such as al-Qisha, 
satisfy demand for commodities through trade and the location of these communities 
reduces transportation costs involved in their movement. In addition, they usually 
develop in response to increased trade, or to the settling of sparsely populated frontier 


areas (Hirth 1978: 37). 


al-Qisha: An Unsettled Settlement? 

One can reasonably argue that al-Qisha, as an archaeological site, has been 
subject to settled/nomadic inhabitants since it was first inhabited in the 9".10" century 
CE, which included villagers, various groups of Mahra, and Bedouin (among others). 
Therefore, the archaeological record at al-Qisha can be read this way—even though it is 
not clearly recognizable by looking at the material record alone. So what are we digging? 


Al-Qisha should not be conceptualized as just a settlement site as it is more realistic to 
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think of it as a place with a settled component-as evidenced by rather substantial 
architecture and agricultural activity. It was probably a home base in the past for 
seasonal transhumant/nomadic groups, such as the Mahra, who today occupy much of the 
territory surrounding al-Qisha. And finally, the Bedouin Sibert must also be 
considered at al-Qisha. I observed many Beni Hami Bedouin living on the outskirts of 
the village. They utilized many of the partially still-standing structures to set up make- 
shift shelters for themselves and their animals. Their animals were allowed to graze and 
Bedouin were given water rights (Plate 17). Thus, the degrees of mobility/sedentism and 
diversity of the inhabitants suggest a place that has the markings not only of a settlement, 
such as permanent housing and community structure, but also includes nomadic 
components within its social fabric. 
| It is likely that al-Qisha was constantly shifting to meet the needs of those that 
inhabited it, but archaeologically the site on most occasions cannot reflect this due to the 
little understood and unexplored nature of the material culture of nomadic and 
transhumant pastoral nomads (e.g. Banning and Kéhler-Rollefson1992; Levy 1983; 
Salzman 1980). This is why it is important, when possible, to understand and incorporate 
the ethnohistory and culture context involved. Here valuable social clues can be found 
that will help address questions related to the complexity of social interaction in historic 
archaeological contexts and ultimately bring the researcher closer to a real-life 
interpretation of what happened in the more remote past and the actors involved. 
Al-Qisha is currently the only ictaite period non-port settlement site excavated in 
the Mahra Soman of Yemen. As research of the Islamic period in the Mahra 


Governate continues, particularly with the work of the French team, we are learning more 
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about maritime trade and local ceramic production (e.g. Rougeulle: 2007). While 
studying Arabia's maritime connections at this time is important, the al-Qisha excavations 
provide a unique opportunity to begin exploring local trade and habitation patterns 
linking the site to the interior—thereby shedding light on the social and economic 
interactions of this remote part of Arabia poorly documented in historic sources. 

The ethnoarchaeological work conducted at al-Qisha is only briefly discussed 
here. It is just the beginning for this type of research in the Mahra Governate and the 
adjoining area of Dhofar in Oman. To date, it has proved thus far a fruitful endeavor. 
The complex historic relationships between settled and nomadic populations in the Wadi 
Masila region and the concept of an unsettled settlement can be applied to similar 
contexts throughout the Mahra Governate and Dhofar, thereby offering more realistic site 
interpretations. 

Al-Qisha’s location is important to consider when explaining the ceramic 
assemblage found there-it is a settlement site near the coast that is ft a port, but is 
located at a the point where the coast is connected to the hinterland via Wadi Masila. 
Therefore, studying the imported wares found there is crucial for understanding the 
influences from the Indian Ocean and beyond, while (once local wares are identified) 
shedding light on patterns of interaction with its hinterland. However, it is evident that 
al-Qisha, due to the ceramic assemblage recovered there, was not isolated from the 
outside world. While this contact may not be through direct trade with all these regions, 
there is evidence for ceramics from South and Southeast Asia, East Africa, the Persian 
Gulf and other parts of Yemen at the site. This is important information because prior to 


this research, no other site like this has been excavated in southern Arabia. Instead of 
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focusing on what the imports found at al-Qisha indicate about outside influence, this 
dissertation has shown that the local wares found at the site indicate suggestive patterns 
of local spheres of trade and interaction. This research, combined with Hardy-Guilbert’s 
excavations at al-Shihr (2001) and Rougeulle’s at Sharma (2003) and Sharwayn (1999), 
has helped to piece together the puzzle of trading patterns along the Indian Ocean coast 
of southern Arabia at the onset of the Islamic period through the 15" century CE. It also 
has begun an inquiry into understanding what we are really uncovering when we 
excavate sites of the Islamic period. It is never going to be a straightforward endeavor 
and therefore we need address je social complexity with each new research project. 
Insoll recently stated (2005: 606) that there are both ‘macro’ and ‘micro’ level scales of 
analysis for Islamic archaeology and it is often tempting to lock Islamic archaeological 
material into the macro level alone, and thus look a the grand narratives such as 
international trade. But in doing so, following Insoll, we neglect the equally relevant 
subtleties at the micro level of analysis which my dissertation addresses. We have 
attempted to unravel subtleties such as the micro-level fluctuations in identity which can 


occur and which could influence the archaeological material. 


al-Qisha and The Pilgrimage to Qabr Hud: “Hawtah” Get to Market 

Arab historians and other scholars have described some of the rituals and history of 
the visit to Qabr Hud. Because the pilgrimage to the tomb of the prophet Hud is a practice 
that began in preceding South Arabian period (see J. Ryckmans in Serjeant 1954), this 
journey must not only be viewed as a phenomena that is known to take place in the present, 


but one that has a rich past that has changed and developed over the course of the centuries. 
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There are many areas of study here, for example the origins of the pilgrimage, the myths and 
legends that surround this practice, why such a practice developed in the Wadi Hadramaut 
and how the people living at the gateway of Wadi Masila became involved in this activity. 

A more detailed archaeological survey of the pilgrimage routes associated with this 
tomb, as well as detailed studies of important places along these routes should be carried out, 
particularly in light of our preliminary results supporting this hypothesis in the central Wadi 
Masila (Figs. 1 & 7). Archaeological research combined with historical data regarding the 
pilgrimage to Qabr Hud can shed light on an eaneaal annual event that undoubtedly carried 
over into other aspects of peoples’ lives and which impacted local populations greatly. 
Organization, participation, duties, and maintenance of tradition and the monument itself are 
all important aspects that play important parts in peoples’ lives throughout the year, not just 
during the month of Sha’ban when the current pilgrimage takes place. 

The hawtah system is inextricably enmeshed in the veneration of wine in southern 
Arabia and is an important part of the social structure, but so is regional trade. I suggest that. 
the protection that the hawtah system provides is how the exchange system has been 
maintained over time. Most of what archaeologists know about trade throughout the Islamic 
period for this region comes from port sites and therefore much is known about long distance 
maritime trade. But what about local and regional trade in southern Arabia during the 
Islamic period? Given the time depth of the hawtah system and the historical significance 
and cultural context of this site, this dissertation has suggested that the annual pilgrimage 
cycle to Qabr Hud should help archaeologists conceptualize regional and market systems 


within the Arabian Peninsula and beyond. 
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This dissertation, while attempting to diesen the mechanisms for 
local/regional trade and the social complexity involved in it, represents just the beginning 
of a micro-level type analysis that can be done in southern Arabia during the Islamic 
period. Future work can further explore the concept of an archaeology of “Islams,” as 
opposed to considering one “Islam” (Insoll 1999: 9-11 and 2005: 601). Multiple 
identities frozen in the archaeological record—waiting for someone to finally let them 
thaw and be given a voice can teach us all about the complexity of social and religious 
life through time and space throughout the Islamic world. Ultimately, this research 
demonstrates the importance of understanding not only the archaeological data, but also 
specific related cultural and ethno-historic contexts. In addition, historical sources must 
also be incorporated to analyze the data on a micro-level and allow one to delve into a 
more meaningful Islamic archaeology. 

In a wider context, the implications of this dissertation suggest that such ritualized 
patterns of exchange and interaction have been documented in numerous other locales in 
the world. Such experiences are not limited to small-scale societies, but have 
implications for understanding the development of complex states. More specifically, the 
question of mediated zones and the safe passage required to reach them has implications 
for understanding how market centers develop. In addition, one might suggest that the 
data from this dissertation could help explain how large-scale states were created and 
maintained. For example it has been hypothesized that both the Early Dynastic Egyptian 
cities and the “Ubaid Mesopotamian cities were considered to have originated as sacred 
enclaves and/or free zones where people could gather under a totemic symbol for social- 


economic and political reasons. 
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Place, Path, Monument 

Al-Qisha is a gateway community Amaposed between the coast and the 
hinterland along a path that leads to an important regional destination: Qabr Hud. This 
destination has served since the South Arabic period (see above) as a market center for 
Hadramis, Bedu and the Mahra. It lies at the crossroads between cultural areas as well as 
wadi systems. In addition, Qabr Hud has been an important commercial and economic 
center in the region, all the while serving as a social safety net in a tribal and often 
unstable world. The use and purpose of the place has changed over time and it has 
increasingly become enmeshed in Sufi traditions. The annual ziyara has become more 
religious in nature (Knysh 1997). The location, however, has not changed, as it lies at the 
eastern end of the Wadi Hadramaut along the border of the Mahra region and Wadi 
Masila (Fig. 8). Al-Qisha is connected to Qabr Hud through the Ba‘ Abbads and 
undoubtedly this border community served as a unifying mechanism for the sake of safe 
passage through Wadi Masila for pilgrims and merchants alike. There were huge 
economic benefits for this community, particularly during the Early-Medieval Islamic 
periods since formal Yemeni governments could not exert sway over the area for any 
length of time. Instead, tribal law prevailed. 

As stated previously, during the later Islamic period, the Kathiri and Mahra 
Sultans were at odds with one another, so the inhabitants of al-Qisha, and the 
merchant/port communities at Hairidj and Sharkhayt, likely were in the position of being 
able to choose and change their allegiances (e.g. with the Portuguese and the Ottomans). 
Such a discernable pattern of alliances undoubtedly goes back to the beginnings of Islam 


if not earlier (see Ch. 2). The Ba‘ Abbad, being mashayikh, also had the privilege of 
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claiming an exalted status that allowed them to oversee trade and to provide safe haven 
for pilgrims and merchants during certain times of the year. Therefore, they were able to 
dictate and collect taxes and payoffs for safe passage through the area. Both the Bedouin 
and the Mahra in the past have served this purpose, another clue to the complex nature of 
interaction in the region. It was in everyone’s best interest to work together and pool 
their resources. This cooperation potentially provided a means of governance and 
facilitated a peaceable living arrangement for all parties involved. Al-Sabban states that 
Sug al-Shihr (Shihr Market), which took place in the shade of the mountain where Hud’s 
tomb was located, had no taxes on trade because this place did not lie within the territory 
of any formal state. Trade at this market was protected by the tribesmen of the Bani 
Muharib bin Harb from Mahra (al-Sabban 1998: 19). The fact that goods were not taxed 
at Suq al Shihr (=Suq al Hud, see al-Sabban 1998: 20) may make this a more desirable 
destination for merchants, pilgrims and consumers (al-Shihr here is not to be confused 
with the modern-day port town of al-Shihr on the coast, see Fig. 8). Trade would not 
only safe, but more cost-effective, and allow the Ba‘ Abbad to take in revenue from 
people staying at guesthouses (see al-Sabban 1998). A document produced by Sultan al- 
Taw’ari, of the Mahri Sultanate, dating from 1155/1780, supports this suggestion (Fig. 
21). It would appear that the Ba‘ Abbad, as a mashayikh family, were given exemption 
from regional taxation to conduct their business in the region. Such an arrangement, as 
described by al-Sabban, more than likely had its origins in the South Arabic period, 
particularly with the notion of Emporion in the Periplus (Schoff 1912; Huntingford 1979; 


Casson 1992). 
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And finally, the site of al-Qisha presents a unique opportunity to study how 
people live in the present and how they cope with the past around them, as archaeological 
features are part of the current villagers’ nie Although there was no apparent 
“appreciation” of the archaeology or the obvious antiquity of the where they reside, the 
inhabitants of al-Qisha repeatedly expressed gratitude in my interest in them as people, 
particularly as a people with a past and a set of shared traditions and an extensive oral 
history. Perhaps my being involved, if even only minutely, with this village sparked a 
dialogue in the community about their past. Just because a isin ig not written on paper 
does not mean that there is no history—the landscape bears the marks of those before and 


therefore, the landscape is history. Someone just has to read it! 


A Final Note 

Undoubtedly, ziyara traditions, perhaps stretching back to the South Arabic 
period, have clearly come under attack and are at odds with the current concept of nation- 
building. The Ba‘Abbads and the village of al-Qisha were able to forge an 
accommodation with a number of dynamic actors in their landscape, such as with the 
Hadramis, the Mahra and the Baoan Modernization has impacted the area since at 
least the arrival of firearms in the 16" century CE, however, it has accelerated in the last 
two decades as roads have been built in this rugged and formerly impenetrable region. It 
may be that my observations of the hawtah system in the Wadi Masila, as documented in 
this archaeological, historical and ethnographic study, may be at an end. The modern 
state and its inpinae Sa uniformity may play a significant role in the disappearance of 


this system, which lasted for at least two millennia. One can make a comparison of the 
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effects of modern nation-building by examining neighboring Dhofar in Oman where the 
current Sultan took power in 1970 and within the last thirty years has fully integrated this 
region into a modern nation-state, more or less obliterating a similar pattern which 
operated there (e.g. Peterson 2004; Carter 1982). The example of mediation that 
facilitates trade between negotiated territories presented here is i southern Arabian one. 
Undoubtedly such patterning that exists in Wadi Masila echoes human experiences 
around the world as people have always needed and will continue to devise a means to 
gain access to resources with the “other.” In the absence of an effective state, people will 
always somehow establish and maintain a peaceable means to facilitate trade and 
interaction so they can experience the benefits of prosperity and live their lives in a 


secure world. 
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APPENDIX I: MAP SURVEY SITES 


Site # 


E51 12 ; 
E5119 
E5129 


E 51 29 Triliths and houses 
Settlement: houses, walls, lithics 
E 51 32 
E51 50 Triliths, obsidian flakes, lithic scatter 


E5159 Lithic scatter 
E51 56 Lithic scatter 
E 50 207 Boulder rock art 
aq al-Khor Iron Age 
E 52 13 Lithic scatter 
aq al-Khor Iron Age/Islamic 
E 52 14 Lithic scatter and ceramics 
idrit Islamic 
E52 14 Red painted buff wares’ 
E52 14 Barbotine/structures 
Kidmet Eurob Iron Age/Islamic 
E 52 21 tell 
Wadi Hayrut Bronze Age/Iron Age 
E 52 08 Boulder rock art 
E 52 09 
Hayrut ° N15 59 Bronze Age/Iron Age 
E5209 Shell midden . 
E 52 07 triliths 
E 52 09 Lithics, mangrove lagoon 
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N 1614 Palaeolithic/Iron Age 
E5117 Lithic scatter, triliths 
Lower Palaeolithic/Bronze Age 
E5117 Choppers, tombs with tails 
E5117 triliths 
E5117 Lithic scatter 
Marayt E5115 Lithic scatter, tombs with tails, triliths 


27 Marayt (west side) N 1617 Neolithic/Iron Age 
E5115 Fasad point, lithic scatter, triliths 


E5115 triliths 
29 Bahat at Dhahat Springs N 1629 
E51 19 Triliths 
30 Husn al-Nimr, Rahab, Neolithic/Iron Age/Islamic 
Village of Dabin E5119 Lithic scatter, ceramics 
31 Wadi Minar, Jebal Mifal N 16 44 Iron Age/Islamic 
E5117 Fortress on peak looking wadi below 
Lithics, ceramics 
Iron Age 
Triliths with ESA inscription (similar triliths 
500 SW of this coordinate N 16 47, E51 
2), also bronze Age tomb with tails there 
Wadi Mahrat N 16 48 Upper Palaeolithic/Bronze Age 
E 51 09 Lithic scatter, tombs with pillars 


33 
34 Bir Mahrat, Baghat bin N 16 49 
Saleh E5105 triliths and lithics 
E 50 59 
Neolithic and Bronze Age tombs with tails, 
Mahrat E50 50 many ridgeline tombs 
*end of Mahra entering Bedouin territo 
Bronze Age tombs with tails on ridgeline, 
E 50 43 Iron Age triliths 


38 Wadi Naharit Bronze Age tombs on ridgeline, Iron Age 
triliths 

*these triliths are the first ones running on 
ge 


39 Naharit/Dhasfinut N 1701 Bronze Age Ring of Naharit 
E5041 


32 Wadi Mahrat, Wadi al- N 16 46 
Matbak E51 14 


E 50 46 
E 50 47 
42 Wadi Ghadana N1718 Iron Age Triliths 
E50 47 
430 | EN 1719 | Large concentrations of Iron Age triliths | 
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44 Wadi Ghadana Iron Age triliths 


E50 50 
° 
E5105 


47 Wadi Rimah N 1735 Iron Age triliths 


[48 ; Neolithic lithics and Iron Age houses 


49 Mughir, Wadi Rimah N 1727 Diffuse Neolithic 
E50 34 


Overhang with potential for stratigraphic 
work: Bronze/Iron Age flints 


ial 
E 50 26 
E 50 16 
54 


Wadi Shab’a Aiwa N 17 26 


Lahiya E 50 03 
Magqdish at Thamud E 49 54 fireplaces 
E 49 49 
E 49 46 shelter 
E 49 54 
58 Thamud vicinity, Umm N17 14 Iron Age triltihs, very long complex (500 
al-Thayla, Wadi meters long) 
Tharwat, Wadi Erhat 
Neolithic trihedral rods, Bronze Age lithic, 
E49 55 Iron Age triliths 
= ae 
E 49 55 Islamic sherds at local well 
E 49 53 triliths 


E 49 45 
: 
E49 44 


62 N 18 09 Gypsum deposits, some Neolithic 
E 50 04 


65 
[66 _|al-Monag sid N 1619 Post Neolithic lithics, Iron Age/Islamic 


N 1657 Iron Age triliths 
~ E49 43 
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E5219 


67 Qaryat al-Husn N 1625 Bronze/Iron Ages shell midden cut by a 
E5227 mudbrick fort with Iron Age/Islamic 
ceramics 
iE iconic 
E 52 34 
69 Shelter overhang Bronze Age/Iron Age 
E 52 40 flints and ceramics 
70 Iron Age triliths by the sea, extensive 
E 52 46 sardine fisherman pits 
oh can 
E 52 50 


Damqut N 16 33 Village below 71, Iron Age/Islamic 
E52 50 ceramics 
* obsidian 


73 Damqut N 16 33 Shell middens and boat graves, flint quarry 
E 52 50 **myrrh in the mountains observed 8 km 
west of Damqut 

cee. ees ee S| structures, no artifacts 
E 52 48 
E 52 47 10 to west are turtle nesting sites 
E 52 05 

fear — ER Iron Age Triliths with early ESA 
E52 01 inscri ptions * “Tmrt wyqw” 
E51 48 

IE ae 
E51 48 

E5148 and statue menhirs, lithics 
N 1700 Iron Age Triliths 
E52 12 Mountain at Shaybut N 17 00 E51 50 
fr age per Palaeolithic litihe scatter 
E 52 20 

Ce Bae 
E 52 22 

ll I BE heii 
E 52 25 

i aN at 
E 52 27 

it I 
E 52 30 
E 52 37- 
E 52 39 
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92 


E52 41 
an 
E 52 42 


Near Habarut 


Habarut Fort 


N1717 Iron Age Triliths 
E 52 42 


Neolithic, Iron Age and Islamic lithics and 
ceramics 


9 
9 
9 


100 


101 © 


103 


104 


105 


110 


111 


E 52 04 
E 49 32 


98 Wadi Masila N 15 12 
E 51 06 


Wadi Masila 


Wadi Masila 


Wasi Masila 


102 Wadi Masila 


Sayhut 


E51 07 stone foundation, near the asphalt road 
al-Qisha, Wadi Masila 
E51 05 
E51 06 g 
E51 16 
Pare cS Iron Age/Islamic shell midden 
E5117 


> 


Wadi Masila 


112 N15 13 Bronze Age shell midden 
E51 18 


= 


3 
4 Upper Wadi Arut N 1554 Neolithic rock art of the outline style 
E 52 06 
5 Foothills near Ras N 1552 Bronze Age monoliths, Iron Age triliths 
Fartaq E 52 04 
6 
7 


N 17 16 
E 52 36 


Long stretch of Upper Palaeolithic scatter 


al-‘Ays or Qasr al-Kaffir 
Iron Age ceramics, ESA inscriptions, 
Islamic redwares 


E5106. and ceramics 
E51 06 ESA Inscriptions, Islamic 
E51 06 


N15 12 


Bronze Age tombs 


E51 06 
N15 11 Sardine fishing village (ethnographic) 
E51 13 


N 15 13 Islamic settlement, ceramics, lithics, glass, 
E5107 ethnographic component 


E5107 


Upper Palaeolithic lithics, Neolithic 
trihedral rod, Bronze Age lithics 


N 15 14 Islamic mudbrick architecture 
E5105 
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Neolithic/Bronze Age tombs, Iron Age 


Pea ee Stratified overhang, Neolithic, Bronze Age, 
E 51 12 Iron Age 
E51 06 


113 Wadi Masila N15 14 
E5107 
1 


121 


122 Wadi Masila Lithics and ceramics of uncertain date 
E51 05 
E 51 04 


E5105 
Sharkhayt N15 10 Islamic Medieval village 
E5105 
124 Wadi Masila N15 18 Large Islamic village, RP Ws, stone 
E 51 03 foundations 


E51 03 ceramics 
E51 05 


E5104 
E51 04 
E51 04 inscriptions 
E51 04 

129 Ghayda al-Saghir Bronze Age boulders with art, Iron Age 
E51 11 triliths, ESA boulder inscriptions 
E5111 

131 Wadi Rakhyut Iron Age Structures, including ESA 
E5101 inscriptions 

132 Hani Iron Age triliths with ESA boulder 
E 51 00 inscriptions 
E 50 59 

side of Hairidj E51 12 Age/Early Islamic cemete 


N1511 Palaeolithic lithics scatter, Bronze Age 
E5105 tombs. 


— 
WwW 
So 


—_ 
w 
b 


135 East side of Hairidj N15 11 East of wadi at Hairidj, cemetery 
E51 12 


136 Melehuga N 15 13 Islamic village 


137 __| South of 136 N 15.20 
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139 


141 


142 


143 


144 


145 


146 


147 


148 


Qala ‘Ain (Husn ‘Ad) 


140 Wadi Mishtoi 


Wadi Mishtoi 
Wadi Mishtoi 
Wadi Mishoi 
Qitif, Wadi Lazir 


Shekhem 


Wadi Mishtoi 


Wadi Mishtoi 


E51 13 


N 15 26 Neolithic village on top, Islamic fort 
E50 58 surrounding it 


E50 58 
E 50 54 inscriptions and rock art 
E 50 54 : 
~ N1511 Iron Age triliths, 40-50m long 
N15 11 Bronze and Iron Age rock drawings 
N15 14 Bronze and Iron Age rock art on boulders, 


E 50 53 Tron Age triliths 

N1517 Large Upper Palaeolithic site, lithic scatter 
E51 10 
N15 18 Bronze and Iron Age and Islamic, 

E51 10 structures, lithics and ceramics 

N 15 12 Bronze Age rock art, lithics and Iron Age 
E 50 53 triliths 

N 15 14 Iron Age triliths 


E 50 53 
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APPENDIX II 


Qahtan 
(eer Sern anaes 1 saa aa Oa | 
Himyar Hirniyr al Akbar 
Mabk WAL Bani Riyam* 
Quda‘a = Saksak 
Alhaf 
Malik = ‘Amruw 
| 
Haydin 
Ya‘afar Mahra ‘A 
Majid Ghariyd Yazivd Ghariyb alNuma al Dhayghr al Laha Janadah 
gave rise to the Al Wuhaydan in the Republic of South Yemen . 
V4fa‘iy 
of South 
Yemen 
Hamayd Samatrah 
The Mahra = Al ‘Imrv Nada‘am Al Dayr 
Al Qamar Al Kamrat Al Musalla Al Masaka 
Bani Riyam” 


* The two versions of the descent of the Bani Riydm 


A: 


The descent of the Mahra (after Carter 1982: 59). Carter states that this family tree is a 
collation between written and oral histories (Ibid: 59). 
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Afrar 


Tawariy* 
Sa‘d *Amr*® 
| ‘ the blind chieftain seen by Haines in 1834 
Salim Muhammad Tawariy 
| ‘Abdullah ‘Amr ae 
‘Abdullah Satd* Sa‘uwd Ahmad Khalivfah ‘Ali Sa‘d 
| Sultan at Sayhuwt Sultan at Qishn b. about 1900 Sultan at Atab 
Muhammad . Sa‘d ‘Ali* ‘Ali “Ivsa Sa‘iyd Salim 
Sultan in 
1908 
‘Abdullah Salim Sa‘d ‘Ali 


Eee et ee ee 
Salim Sudr ‘Abdullah Muhammad 


Hamid 
TAPEEEEEEEEUnaemeE 
Asad (Sa‘d) Salim ‘Tysa* 
the last Sultan who 
lived on Socotra and 
was deposed in 1968, 
remains imprisoned 


B: 


The family tree of the last independent Mahri Sultan (After Carter 1982: 64). The 
asterisks indicate the holders of the office of Sultan. Note at the top “Tawariy” is listed. 
This is the Mahra Sultan “Taw’ari” that is discussed briefly in Ch. 4 as the one that 
commissioned the document that advocates the Ba’Abbad family. The date of the 


document is 1742 CE (see Fig. 21), which works well within the dates presented in this 
family tree. 
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APPENDIX III: Saint’s Tombs in Dhofar 


SAINT’S OR LOCATION 
PROPHET’S 
NAME 
1 Hasik 
Saleh bin Hud 
2? Mahaila? 
3 Mirbat 
Mohammad Ali 03a by tomb 
Alawi Ba‘ Alawi 03b east of cemetery 


Mohammad bin 
Ali bin ‘Alawi 
Ba‘ Alawi 

N 1700 141 
E5441 440 

4 Mirbat 
Sheikh 
Mohammad bin 
Ali al-Kaleey 
N 1700 255 
E5441 574 

5 


Taqah 


Sheikh Isa 
N 17 02 370 * this cemetery is on the 
E 54 23 301 east side of town and is still 


in use. Many of the 
tombstones are “al- Baleed” 
style, either with 
inscriptions and/or linear 
decorations 


ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 


No dome, mosque and ablution area. 
Extensive cemetery. Round structures 
below. Ceramic collection. 


Sayyid Ahmad b. ‘Isa al-‘ Alawi is 
mentioned in the ancestral lineage of M. 
Ali al-‘ Alawi on one of his inscribed 
tombstones, date of death 556/1160-1161 
(G. Oman 1982, Costa 2001:134). Grand, 
grand, grand, grandson of Ahmed bin ‘Isa 
al-Mohagger (“the traveler”) 


1 dome, Syrian. Went to Yemen then 
Mirbat. Brought Shafia to Dhofar. Wrote 
9 books, 2 available. Minjuwi’s told him 
to stay instead of going to Abbasid to 
teach (Baghdad), instead taught at Al 
Baleed (al-Robat?) 

1 dome, painted white exterior 


6 Near Taqah (part of old Uncovered, south of the road 
N 17 02 358 Taqah?) 
E 54 22 031 


7 Between Ain Humran & 
Aber bin Hud Taqah on coast 

N 1701 979 

E 54 16 283 

8 Salalah Dahariz roundabout 
“Ali Sayyid 

N 1701 480 

E 54 10 329 

9 Salalah Dahariz coast 
Sheikh Abdullah 

N 17 00 607 

E54 09 785 


10 just north of Salalah Crowne 


N 17 00 642 
E5409 156 


Plaza 
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4 domes, painted white, no cemetery, 
ablution area, well 


1 dome, painted gold, old cemetery, older 
foundation visible 


1 dome, painted white, not as well taken 
care of, no cemetery, heavily disturbed 
area 


1 dome, painted gold, no cemetery, well, 
agricultural area, picked up a few 
ceramics and | flint 
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Salalah, al-Qoaf 1 dome, adjacent mosque, agricultural 
area, heavily disturbed area 


Robat? 

Salalah 

23" July St., Ba‘ Alawi 
“al-Qubba,” 3 Cemetery (hawtah) 
people 
Abdullah, Bait al- 
Qadem, al- 
Qadeem 
N 1700 870 
E54 05 742 
15 As Salam St., Ibn Hafif Ex. Of sugar loaf dome, Costa mentions 
N 17 00 733 Cemetery this shrine, but does not ID it (2001:134), 
E54 05 341 hoto on pg. 135 
16 | near Ministry of aoa painted gold, ablution area, 
BaTahir Information agricultural area, heavily disturbed-next 
N 16 59 999 to road and the courtyard has been 
E5405 130 pebbled 
17 South Awgqad, coast 1 dome 
N 16 59 287 
E5401 979 
18 Jebel 1 dome, mosque, unmarked cemetery, 
Job’s tomb tourist attraction 
19 Jebel 1 dome, painted gold exterior, cemetery 
Hud bin Aber nearby, mosque?, 
20 Dahariz Uncovered, north of street, small area 
Mugayyad Al fenced in w/cemented breeze block 
Gamel windows 
N 17 00 767 
E5409 851 
21 Rakhyut 
bin Othman 
22 Raysut (mosque), near No dome, ablution area, mosque, 
Salim bin Salalah Port cemetery, eating/sitting roofed platform, 
“Arabiya Diwan worker onsite, sign with rules 
N 1655 941 (Pakistani, Hariz) 
E53 59 747 
23 Close to Robat, mosque & 
24 Old Spinney’s road Small, uncovered round tomb, round in 
Goonayt? shape and plastered over, often a candle is 

placed inside a small opening 
25 Salalah al-Wusta, close to Both very near the one listed above. 
N 17 00 663 al-Jama‘a mosque 
E 54 05 850 
N 1700 728 
E54 05 786 
26 ‘ 
Sahab al Sadra 
(“Man of the 
Chest” 
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27 
N 17 00 160 
E 54 06 661 


al-Hafa, Mosque Mukhdar 


uncovered, no fabric, west of mosque 


28 al-Hafa, across from Oman _ | uncovered, enclosed by breeze-block 
the real Goonayt? | Oil filling station fence, old foundation underneath it 
N 1700 158 
E 54 06 802 
ED Mudhai Costa and Kite mention these shrines but 
two cuppas do not id them (1985: 153,-plate 35b), 
w/cuppa: Mosque nearby, cemetery: also Costa 2001 134 
N 17 28769 modern internments outside 
E 53 21 038 wall Spring: 
w/fallen cuppa: w/cuppa: 2 burials inside N 17 28 633 
N 17 28 765 w/fallen cuppa: 1 burial E53 21171 
E 53 21 037 
-30 Another one close to No dome, ablution area, external room, 
N 17 00 046 Ministry of Information prayer rugs in window sills, area pebbled 
E 5405 336 over, close to agricultural area, walled 
area with breeze block/cement wall 
31 Dahariz, south of road, No dome, being renovated, interesting 


N 1700713 
E 54 09 462 


32 
Sheikh ‘Afif 


across from burned house roof corner decorations, agricultural area. 


¥ kilometer east of Mahalla_ | Cemetery, close to major wadi and lagoon 


(beautiful area, too)...not far from the sea 


but not visible from the sea. No dome, 
mosque and ablution area. 
33 Mirbat, east of town on 1" to visit prophet Mohammad, tomb as 
3 names: Zuhair | coast old as Mirbat, Also thought to be the 
al-‘Aydrus tomb of an Indian that arrived in a boat 
Zuhair bin and died in Mirbat. There is a song that 
Abdullah says that [whoever is buried here] “gives 
bin Qudrum al- Mirbat the life” 
Shahri 
N 16 58 657 
E5441 297 
34 N. Dahariz, NW of filling Large cemetery (still in use, 6 holes for 
Sayyid al-Sharif station and Dahariz interments-and recent interments) smal] 
Ali bin Amr bin roundabout saint’s tomb. No cuppa, w of mosque. 
Ahmed bin Amr Most of cemetery to the n and e of the 
bin Abdullah bin | * This cemetery is still in mosque, but the saint’s tomb and a 
“Alawi al-Hadad use. Some very recent handful of other burials are on the west 
N 17 O01 602 interments and three holes side-one of which has inscriptions (right 
E 54 10 190 were dug on first visit next to the mosque. 23 Shawwal, 1409 


(3/30/06) for new burials. AH (very recent). The inscription is 
carved in wood on the north end of the 
saint’s burial—sits up high and is small. 
Mosque nearby, uncovered, plastered 
outer walls, 8 “al-Baleed” type stones 
arranged on top of outer walls (at corners 
and the middle of the walls), 3 interments 
all plastered over together to form one 
large platform. 1 inscription on 1 of the 
burials, one small inscription below on 


35 
3 people (one 
female, 3 
tombstones) 
N 17 02 387 
E 54 22 650 


Taqah, large cemetery SW 
part of town 


* this cemetery is probably 
older than the one east of 
town-not many inscriptions, 
walled off and it doesn’t 
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35 

3 people (one 
female, 3 
tombstones) 
N 17 02.387 
E 54 22 650 


36 
N 17 02 203 
E54 23 423 


37 
N 1702 257 
E 54 23 473 


38 
N 1702 125 
E54 23 455 


39 
N 1701 028 
E54 08 073 


40 
N 1700 211 
E54 07 359 


Tagah, large cemetery SW 
part of town 


* this cemetery is probably 
older than the one east of 
town-not many inscriptions, 
walled off and it doesn’t 
look like people are being 
buried there anymore 


Taqah 
Old Mosque, 
Burial is stone, no plaster. 


Salalah, al-Qoaf 


al-Hafa, New Mosque 
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Mosque nearby, uncovered, plastered 
outer walls, 8 “al-Baleed” type stones 
arranged on top of outer walls (at corners 
and the middle of the walls), 3 interments 
all plastered over together to form one 
large platform. 1 inscription on | of the 
burials, one small inscription below on 
the platform. 


Approximately 1 km from the sea, 
uncovered, plastered, no cloth over tomb, 
but large stones were there as if there was 
a cloth, cubby hole in south end for 
burning candles, close to the wadi (former 
lagoon?) 

Close, NE to 36-no cover, no cloth, both 
ends have small plastered tombstones, 
close to the wadi (former lagoon?) 


Mosque S of 35 and 36: story indicating 
that there is a burial on top of the ruins of 
an old mosque. One of the old columns is 
used at the southern end of the burial as a 
grave marker? An informant told me that 
an old black woman (khadama) was paid 
to make offerings at this grave. She saw 
a snake when she made an offering one 
time and wasn’t afraid of the snake. 
Asked God to protect her and nothing 
happened, so the person she visited 
became the means to get protection from 
God. 

In agricultural area near new cell phone 
station. On road with al-Baleed type 
mosques along the road. 


Just east of al-Baleed, on coast road. 
New mosque (rebuilt?) with associated 
saint’s tomb. 
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Appendix IV 
al-Qisha: Photographic Plates 


P13: Water in Wadi Masila 


P15: al-Qisha mosque and cemetery PI 6: “the founder’s” tombstone 
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Pl 11: Area 2 Sq. 2, Level 4 (North) P1 12: Area 2 Sq. 2 (Area 1 behind) 
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PI 13: Glass bracelets (polychromatic) PI 14: Glass bracelets (neutral monochromatic) 
Area 1, Sq..3 Surface Area 1, Sq. 8 Level 7 


PI 15: Outer wall of al-Qisha fort Pl 16: al-Qisha fort, West wall profile 


P117: Beni Hami Bedouin getting water P1 18: Sheikh Ba‘ Abbad viewing his childhood 
at al-Qisha home (where Area 2 excavations took place) 
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